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SOME REMINISCENCES OF JAMES ORCHARD 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.* 

Some of the earliest if not the earliest of Mr. Halliwell's literary 
efforts are contained in the pages of an ephemeral penny magazine, 
which, appearing in advance of the times, lived but for a brief period. 
This magazine, which it is now almost impossible to procure, was 
called The Parthenon, a weekly joumalof English and Foreign 
literature^ the arts and sciences ; the first number appeared in Lon- 
don on Wednesday, the 26th October, 1836, and it was published by 
T. Bennett, 37 Holywell Street, Strand, and printed by C. & W, 
Reynell, Little Pulteney Street, Haymarket. On Saturday, the 17th 
June, 1837, No. 34 was issued, and with that number died the poor 
Parthenon. The contributions consisted of 21 biographical sketches 
of scientific men ; a series of articles on comets and many other short 
articles on various subjects chiefly scientific. 

In 1838 or 1839 he edited a volume for the Camden Society and 
wrote a preface which attracted the attention of the learned, amongst 
them, Miss Agnes Strickland, the authoress of the ** Lives of the Queens 
of England " (on which work she was then engaged). She sought an 
introduction through the publishers, and by appointment Mr. Halliwell 
called — then in his i8th or 19th year. He was smartly dressed, and wore 
the highest waistcoats and the most delicately tinted gloves, had long 
fair hair, and the most skilfully cut coats. When announced, Miss Strick- 
land was surprised at the appearance of this youth and politely said : 
** You have come in place of your father, I presume," for she expected 
a venerable man and staid. The youthful author explained, and then 
commenced a life's friendship.t 

During thirty years, James Orchard Halliwell was no favorite of 
fortune, but he worked incessantly and without remuneration, under- 
going every variety of privation in order that he might produce the 
archaeological contributions from which his name will never be dis- 

*SeeMr. Henry H. Ferris*s admirable biographical sketch in Shakespeariana for Febru- 
ary, 1889. fEmest £. Baker. 
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connected. Of the first Shakespeare society and its founders, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps himself tells in his letter to the President of the 
New York Shakespeare Society, printed on another page of this maga- 
zine. However it collapsed by the discoveries of the forged matter it 
had been misled into printing (discoveries which quite convulsed the 
literary waves of thirty years ago) — it at least was not reduced by the 
criticastering and fustian which have made the deliberations of another 
London Shakespeare Society resemble the scenes in Loves' Labor's 
Lost where Holofernes figures. And Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, for one, 
brought only honor from its cataclysm. 

It may have been at about this time — the date is uncertain — that 
Mr. Halliy/ell, like many another man, supposed that he could divorce 
himself from his own tastes. Mr. Halliwell is said to have composed 
a ** Farewell to Literature " and spent some time in travel. But the 
charm of Shakespeare reasserted itself on his return to England, 
and soon he was again the slave of its fascinations, working harder 
and harder than ever. His life-work was his vacation, and, as a friend 
says, he could never be found doing anything else, except ** spoiling 
with kindness all who came near." It is indeed useless to attempt to 
think of this scholar apart from his loved labors. The testy repug- 
nance to interruption which so often accompanies absorbed scholar- 
ship seemed, however, unknown to him. Shut up in his library, he 
demanded the hours he had selected. (Those of early morning until 
noon.) But, outside of those hours, he neglected no social duty, no 
courtesy, — and stories of his abounding hospitality will keep his 
memory long green. Of course, among those who came to him were 
many to whom some elementary knowledge of Shakespeare must first 
be supplied, before appreciation of, or even attention to, his treasures 
could be expected. But with the most earnest good nature he would 
pause and afford it. Indeed, his good humor overflowed. A corre- 
spondent of The Critic says : 

'*The foremost Shakespearian of these latter days was *a grand 
old man' in every sense of the term. He dispensed a princely hospi- 
tality, and seemed to be happiest when his house was full of visitors. 
He expressed great pride in the fact that * six Americans ' came to 
see his treasures to one Englishman. * How do you account for that 
fact.?' I could not explain it, for I knew that many of the first people 
in that old city of Brighton, only a mile distant, had never even seen 
him. I met at his place Prof. W. H. Dall, the Alaskan explorer and 
naturalist, of Washington, D. C, but we were able to see only a very 
few of his collections, owing to the fact that our generous host was in 
deep trouble, from the sudden and most serious illness of his old gar- 
dener, who had that morning been stricken with apoplexy and was yet 
insensible. Had he been the nearest of kindred, Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lipps could not have been more aflSicted or solicitous for his recovery. 
They sent the sufferer to his home in their carriage, and the aged 
scholar walked to town to see that the poor man received the best med- 
ical attention." 
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For some years he lived at West Brighton, but, in or about 1870, he 
purchased what was formerly known as HoUingbury Copse, an estate 
near the ancient encampment known as HoUingbury Ring, on the 
road to Ditchling, and overlooking Brighton from the northeast. 
Upon the contiguous land his residence was built. Those only who 
knew what the old copse was in days gone by are enabled to judge of 
the extent of the transformation it has undergone under the loving 
and practicable supervision of its eminent owner, who truly has made 
a '* wilderness to blossom as the rose." It is laid out with pleasant 
paths, and gurgling brooks run through it ; it is planted with thriving 
trees, and has a miniature lake and other pretty adjuncts. When later 
he purchased HoUingbury Copse, he constructed there the unique 
structure of which we give an engraving, and which soon became 
known to the entire literary world as ** that quaint wigwam on the 
Sussex Downs " 

Of course, accession to fortune to such a man meant only one 

thing — the power to ransack England, and to buy wherever he could 

find, and at whatever price, that which he knew or could prove to 

be genuine relics of the Shakespearian dates, or of such Elizabethan 

vestiges as were associated with the greater name of the dramatist. 

To his last days his regular habits took him to Fetter Lane in London 

for several months in every year, and, as we shall see, his last sickness 

was brought on by his devotion to the life-work he never thought of 

relaxing after Shakespeare, and not general archaeology, became the 

object of it. He spread broadcast many circulars, an idea (and an 

instructive one to those who follow, however apart, in his footsteps) of 

which can be generally given by producing here one of their latest 

forms : 

HoUingbury Copse, Brighton. 21st September, 1888. Dear Sir, — 
Being pretty widely known as a Shakespearian collector, hardly a 
week passes by without my having offers of articles which are illustra- 
tive, in one way or other, of either the works or the life of the great 
dramatist. Collecting, however, only in special directions, the large 
majority of these offers refer to objects that are outside my line of re- 
search ; and, in the belief that trouble will often be saved on both 
sides by an indication of the nature of that limit, I venture to 
submit to your notice the following memoranda : I do not want 
offers of the following articles: (Articles that are not wanted.) i. 
Printed books or tracts of any description whatever that were printed 
either before the year 1 564 or after the year 1660. 2. Painted portraits 
either of Shakespeare or of any member of his family. 3. Mulberry- 
tree or Heme's Oak relics. 4. Shakespearian engravings that have 
been published after the year 1660. (Articles that are wanted.) 
But I should feel particularly obliged by offers of the following 
articles: i. Editions of Shakespeare, and books mentioning Shake- 
speare, that were printed before the year 1660. 2. Popular English 
literature, especially plays, story-books, and poems, printed during 
the Shakespearian period, 1564 to 1616. With the exception of edi- 
tions of the plays or poems of Shakespeare that were published before 



I. — He was descended from very small country farmers. 

So am I. 
2. — With no pretension to an aristocratic pedigree. 

Neither have I. 
3. — Nor with any really good claim to the use of coat armour. 
J^ Neither have I. 
4. — But he purchased a grant of arms from the Heralds' College. 

So have I. 
5. — His father, not being satisfied with the poverty of his rural life, 

left the country and commenced business in a town as a glover. 

So did mine. 
6. — But he soon got tired of that occupation and commenced specu- 
lating with house property. 

So did mine. 
7. — His father had a Chancery suit respecting a small estate. 

So had mine. 
8.— The Chancery suit in which his father was plaintiff lasted for 

nearly twenty years. 

So did the Chancery suit in which my father was plaintiff. 
9. — He went to school to so little purpose that he learnt " small Latin 

and less Greek." 

So did I. 
ID. — He married very early in life. 

So did I. 
u. — And without a sixpence on either side. 

So did I. 
12. — He obtained his marriage license at Worcester in a great hurry 

and in the midst of family disagreements. 

So did I. 
13. — He was persecuted by a Sir Thomas, a country squire. 

So was I. 
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the year i666, 1 do not care for any books or tracts that were printed 

either before 1564 or after 1616. 3. Views or plans of London that 

were issued before the great fire of 1666, especially any which include 

the Southwark theatres. 4. Original sketches of objects at Stratford- 

on- Avon and its neighborhood, as well as old deeds and MSS. relating 

to those localities. 5. Any MSS. on Shakespearian subjects by the 

late Edmond Malone, who died in 181 2. 6. Manuscript plays written i 

before the year 1660. 7. Autograph letters or MSS. written before 

the year 1840, which refer in any way to the life (not the works) of 

Shakespeare. The London ajictwns are well looked after by myself for 

everything of the kind, but I very rarely see a country sale catalogue, 

and feel sure that articles of the above description are distributed in 

the provinces. Should you be able to make me an offer of anything 

that comes under one or more of the above seven headings, it will be 

thankfully received and immediately considered by yours faithfully, 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

In 1875, ^^' Halliwell-Phillipps prepared the following, which 

shows the humorist as well as the scholar, and which he was wont to 

read over the dessert amid roars of laughter : 

A List of a Few Parallel Circumstances in the Lives of 
Shakespeare and Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
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14. — He was persecuted because he took a fancy to Sir Thomas* deer 

(dear). 

So was I. 
15. — He was a great admirer of the fair sex. 

So am I. 
16. — He purchased the estate of New Place at Stratford-on-Avon. 

So did I. 
17. — He sold a load of stone out of the garden there. 

So did I. 
18. — The husband of his second daughter was remotely connected 

with a yeoman of the name of William Phillipps. 

So is the husband of my second daughter. 

19. — A person of the name of William Phillipps owned property adjoin- 
ing the grounds of Shakespeare's country house. 
An individual of the same name owns land adjoining the grounds 
of my country house. 

20. — Shakespeare at one time of his life was pecuniarily interested in 

a theatre. 

So was I. 
21. — The theatre in which he was interested was destroyed. 

So was mine. 
22. — There was a shoemaker of the name of Shakespeare living near 

his country residence. 

So there is near mine. 

23. — He owned during part of his life a house in London, a lease of 

which was granted to Mr. John Robinson. 

So did I. 
24. — He bought a moiety of some tithes. 

So did I. 
25. — In the course of his literary career there appeared Much ado 

about nothing. 

So there has in mine. 

26. — He sometimes went to the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street. 

So do I. 
27. — In his journeys between London and Stratford-on-Avon, he oc- 
casionally stayed a night at Oxford. 

So do I. 
28. — He negotiated for the purchase of a small estate at Shottery. 

So did I. 
29. — But did not succeed in getting it. 

Neither did I. 
30. — He bought one house in London. 

So have I. 
31. — One of his friends wanted to borrow £^0 of him. 

So has one of mine. 

32. — His eldest daughter married a gentleman of the name of Hall. 

So did mine. 
33. — The chief difference between us in our respective careers appears 

to be that he knew how to write plays, and I don't. 

He had his small thorns in the flesh, like the rest of us. The 
trouble at Stratford-upon-Avon he called his "Stratford-disagreea- 
bles " — and wrote the following account of it to a friend: 
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** * What has become,' said Giafar, ' of the old philosopher, Abdallah ? 
who was so often, when I was last here, in the Sultan's greenhouse 
and who taught me the virtues of herbs ? ' *You are not likely to 
see him again,' said Noureddin ; * when he arrived (it was in the 
reign of Cunamalrzman, long, long ago), one saw nothing in his 
greenhouse, but what looked like one of those dirt-heaps covered 
with weeds and fragments of jars that are so common on the banks 
of the Ganges. Now, after Abdallah had spent a life-time of trou- 
ble in reclaiming the plants, the Sultan made a new Grand Vizier, 
who did not even know one of their names, ruler of the greenhouse, 
and oh ! Allah ! you will hardly believe me — the new Grand Vizier 
told the people that Abdallah had committed a very wicked act, 
that he had moved a row of pots into the sunlight for nearly an 
hour, and that he deserved to be bastinadoed. This was too much 
for the old philosopher who had worked like a slave for so many 
years and had never asked for a a sequin. 

** * So Abdallah left the palace in disgust, and if you want to 
see him, you must go to his mountain home in the province of 
Balatra, where he has a greenhouse as large as the Sultan's, and 
where there are no Grand Viziers.' *By Allah,* said Giafar, * he 
will be a bull-calf, if he works any more for the Sultan.' — Tales 
from the Arabic^ literally translated, /<?J7, p. 97." 

Smallest of these thorns, was, of course, the Furnivall episode. 
Upon this he was rarely, if ever, known to comment except by a laugh,* 
save on one occasion when a caller, by whom more than ordinary 
liberties were assumed, asked him abruptly if he did not think after all 
it was foolish to waste so much time and money on Shakespeare.^ 
•* I used to think I was a fool," he answered, ** until Furnivall arose. 
Since then I am sure I am not." 

It was the bonhommie of the man — his great, blufif cordiality; hearty 
manner to all, and his great frame, which gave Mr. Halliwell the ap- 
pearance of perfect health. He was not, however, in perfect condition. 
The long years of sedentary labor had told upon him, and though 
never complaining, he knew he could ask no more, at most, than the 
Psalmist's allotment of life. In June, 1888, while working in the Record 
office in London, he caught a severe cold, and his friends remember a 
long lapse in his correspondence at this juncture, and how — just as the 
end came — he had renewed his letters and admitted at last that severe 
sickness had been the cause of the intermission. 

'* I went to Hollingbury Copse," writes Mr. Ernest E. Baker, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps's nephew, **on Saturday, 22d December last, arriv- 
ing in the evening. On Sunday I walked up and down the long path 
an eighth of a mile long with my uncle, who said he felt better than he 
had been for a considerable time, and we both enjoyed the breezy air 
blowing across the Sussex Downs and the bright sunshine. Then we 



* It will be remembered by readers of Shakespeariana that this, mdecd, was the height 
and front of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's offense against Furnivall — simply that he co\Ud not help 
laughing at that remarkable, not to say ridiculous, personage. 
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went into the study and discussed the letter to Dr. Elze, upon which he 
was then at work, and consulted Plowden and other law works of the 
Elizabethan period. On Monday, the 24th, I went again to the study 
and wrote for him. But at eleven o'clock he had a chill, and went to 
bed — for the last time." Our engraving shows the empty chair just as 
he left it, the old Elizabethan law books he was consulting as he placed 
them in the antique rocking-chair, from which he rose, his spectacles 
lying upon the Elze manuscript. The local physician did not think 
seriously of his patient. But, on the Saturday following Christmas day, 
other eminent physicians of Guys Hospital, London, were called in con- 
sultation, who, however, like the local practitioner, took a favorable 
view of the case. But on Monday, January 3d, the end came so sud- 
denly that none but those nearest at hand could be summoned, and this 
glorious scholar, devoted friend and accomplished gentleman passed 
away, in the presence of his beloved wife, her mother and sister, and 
Mr. W. H. Hunt, solicitor and town-clerk of Stratford-upon-Avon, a 
life-long friend — who happened to be at the Copse, for the holidays, 
and to whom, by a coincidence, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had once said 
in half seriousness — *' when I die I should wish you at my bedside." 

He was buried at noon of Wednesday, January loth, 1888, in the 
graveyard attached to the ancient Church of All Saints' in the little 
village of Patcham, a rural suburb of Brighton, at the foot of the 
South Downs, on the high road to London, that being the parish 
in which his estate at Hollingbury Copse is situated. The spot 
selected for the grave stands at the extreme south-eastern corner of 
the churchyard, overlooking the high road to London, with a back- 
ground formed of the gentle slopes of the Downs, in summer nearly 
hidden by the foliage of the plantations of Patcham Place, but clearly 
visible through the bare trees of that winter time. The church occu- 
pies some rising ground slightly removed from the main street of the 
little village, which, as is well known to Brightonians, forms part of the 
high road to London, and is somewhat under three miles distant from 
Brighton. The building, always now to have an increased interest as 
sanctifying the last resting-place of the most distinguished Shake- 
spearian commentator of the day, consists of a nave and chancel, with 
a tower of the shape known as ** the Sussex spire " The architecture 
belongs to the Transitional Norman period. Over the chancel arch, 
which is ofthe semi-circular type customary in Norman buildings, there 
was discovered some ten years ago, under a coating of white-wash, a 
fresco of the Day of Judgment and the Resurrection. One of the figures 
is the Queen of Heaven, who wears a crown of Norman pattern, fix- 
ing the date of the painting as of the twelfth, or at the latest, the 
thirteenth century : a fitter spot, or one more connected with the 
antiquity which the dead scholar had so loved in life, could not have 
been selected. 

The funeral cortege left Hollingbury Copse shortly before twelve 
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o'clock, and reached the church soon after noon. The coffin, borne on 
an open car, was covered with wreaths of flowers placed there by the 
Misses Chattaway, who will be remembered by visitors to Stratford- 
upon-Avon as the custodians of the birth-place of the poet, and the 
grief of these two ladies, who owed so much to the dead scholar, 
reached every heart. The remains were received at the gates by the 
Vicar of Patcham, who preceded the mourners into the church, where 
the greater portion of the ceremony was proceeded with. The solemn 
committal of the English Church was pronounced at the graveside, 
during a shower of rain and hail, which added a last touch to a mourn- 
ful scene. The grave itself had been hung with ivy from that Holling- 
bury Copse, from which — bereft of its master who had fled to it to be 
" far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife " — the glory had forever 
departed. It still will stand on that spur of hillside, and the ivy will 
still grow and the radiant sunset skies will still spread their luminous 
expanse. But the gentle, retiring scholar and gentleman, who, with 
those skies above him, the glorious breezes of the South Downs giving 
him renewed life and strength, and the sea lying before him from east 
to west along the southern line — will walk those hillsides no more 
forever. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT HOLLINGBURY COPSE. 

July 15TH, 1887. 

Among pleasant impressions of charming English fields and 
kindly English faces, stands out prominently in my memory a visit 
made to Hollingbury Copse some eighteen months ago. 

A letter from the President of the New York Shakespeare Society 
to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, announcing my proposed call upon him at 
Hollingbury Copse, in some mysterious way procured me a welcome 
from that hospitable gentleman before it was ever presented at Brighton. 
Stopping at Stratford to visit Shakespeare's early home, it was a most 
pleasant surprise to have the little lady then in charge exclaim, upon 
seeing my name upon the register, that she had a message for me 
from Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps; he had written expressly to ask her to 

look out for a Miss R from America who would of course stop in 

Stratford, and tell her how welcome she would be at Hollingbury 
Copse. The old lady shook me warmly by the hand, and, congratu- 
lating me solemnly, said that I was indeed to be envied in the pros- 
pect of going to that house. She herself often visited there for a few 
weeks in the springtime and, it was easy to see, looked upon the place 
as a very paradise on earth. 

This quaint and very interesting home is situated about two miles 
back from the beach at Brighton, the low building quite hidden from 
the road in the surrounding copse, so that one might easily pass it if not 
most vigilant. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps himself, a most hearty, genial and 
courteous gentleman, and a splendid specimen of the English physique, 
with his pretty young wife, made me feel much at home in the pleasant 
low-ceiled drawing-room where we chatted for a half-hour or more, 
much about America and Americans, in whom both seemed to feel 
the kindliest interest. 

Later when we had drank tea together after the cosey English 
fashion and feasted on the big luscious strawberries that grow in that 
Island, we went for a charming walk through the copse, finding our 
way to the front door through ** Dogberry Lane;" for we were in a 
truly Shakespearian home, where the different rooms of the one-story 
building (there were only six steps in the house) were connected by 
rambling corridors, all christened after Shakespearian localities and 
characters, as ** Milford Haven," which served as an entrance hall, 
while " Wolsey's Walk " led to the study. 

The house indeed, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps explained, was simply a 
collection of bungalows bought ready-made in London; but, grouped 
as they were, they made a most comfortable home, and the effect was 
certainly picturesque, the criss-cross timbers on the outside reminding 
one of the quaint little Stratford houses, while across one side ran the 

12 
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cordial motto : ** Come hither, come hither, come hither; here no 
enemy but winter and rough weather," and over the entrance to the 
study a second generous welcome : **Open locks, whoever knocks." 

Outside there was not the slightest effect at gardening apparent, 
though possibly that wild luxuriance and beauty, which suggested 
only the wayward fancy of Nature, was in reality the result of some 
care and thought. On one side we penetrated the copse, and were 
soon in a miniature forest, where a tiny stream, so narrow we could 
step over it anywhere, hurried along amidst mosses and ferns and 
tumbled over the rocks in innumerable little cascades. Here certainly 
art had counterfeited nature, for Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps assured us that 
he had himself turned that little brook into the copse, blocking its way 
with fallen trees, and rocks and stones, just as we saw it. From the 
wold a long walk or arbor, formed entirely of white rose-bushes, in 
full blossom — real English white roses — led to an open meadow at 
the other side of the house, a meadow somewhat overgrown with rocks, 
but luxuriant in so-called weeds and wild flowers, brambles'and this- 
tles, field daisies and great scarlet poppies. This field I could see 
was a special pride and joy to its owner, though he admitted it was 
sometimes severely criticized by an unsympathetic public. A little 
knoll at one side he showed me where he came each evening to watch 
the sunset, and declared there were not finer sunsets to be seen from 
any point in the kingdom. 

Last of all, though, and I am sure my kind host felt he had kept 
the best until the last, he led me to the study ; and there, unlocking his 
strong boxes, brought out his Shakespearian treasures; for we were* in 
** that quaint wigwam on the Sussex Downs," as Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps himself descibes it, '* which has the honor of sheltering more 
record and artistic evidences connected with the personal history of 
the great dramatist than are to be found in any other of the world's 
libraries." The rarities consisted of many old documents, framed 
and under glass for safe keeping; among them, six of those few title 
deeds, which, with the famous Will, are the only articles in existence 
known to have really been in Shakespeare's possession and to have 
been actually handled by him; old play bills, and some deeds bearing 
the autograph and seal of Sir Thomas Lucy ; some very old drawings 
illustrative of Shakespeare's life ; but most precious of all, that early 
copy of the well-known Droeshout portrait, engraved in the year 1623, 
from the original plate ** before it was altered by an inferior hand into 
the vitiated form in which it has been so long familiar to the public " 
— undoubtedly the most authentic portrait of Shakespeare in existence, 
and the only impression of this plate known to be extant. It was not 
strange that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps ranked this as a priceless treasure 
and guarded it most carefully. He did not bring it out with the other 
rarities, I remember, but watched me first to see if I really appreci- 
ated and enjoyed these, and then, remarking apologetically that he 
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had to be most careful, since a recent visitor had the misfortune to be 
very near-sighted and had actually rubbed his nose against this rare 
portrait, to the confusion and consternation of its owner, he showed 
me, in a large folio album, the two engravings, side by side — this early 
proof and the familiar Droeshout portrait — ^and one could not fail to be 
impressed with the additional force and character of the early im- 
pression which had evidently been lost in the effort to retouch and 
tone down the plate. 

These are only a few of the great collection which I remember as 
having impressed me most. In its entirety it represents the vigilant 
researches of years, in which neither energy, patience nor wealth has 
been spared. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps told me he had still agents em- 
ployed all over the country, men who spent all their time peering into 
waste-paper baskets, old town records and musty garrets where they 
sometimes made great discoveries. 

In glancing around at the appointments of this pleasant study, for 
I think I was quite as much interested in its owner as in the great poet 
whose relics it sheltered, I was taught, by a forcible object lesson, 
that very old truth that it is the man of method and order who ac- 
complishes great things in the world. Here must lie one secret 
of the success of this man's life and the vast research and accumula- 
tion of knowledge which he has contributed to literature. An entire 
side of one room was lined with small manuscript drawers, each bear- 
ing a number, corresponding to a key which contained a full table of 
their contents, and every reference, I was assured, was in its proper 
place. This systematic arrangement extended to the minutest details; 
in a little ante-room were other tiers of drawers labeled respectively 
tape, twine, tacks, pins, pens, or sealing-wax, and perhaps fifty other 
articles of the kind one always wants to find in easy reach. Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps had evidently planned his life with a view to accomplish- 
ing much, but with a different phase of energy from that which most 
Americans excel in. I remember his extreme amazement upon hear- 
ing of the amount of travel I had mapped out for the summer, he who 
never made the little journey from Stratford to London without stop- 
ing over night at Oxford, just as Shakespeare was accustomed to do 
three hundred years ago, while the trip to America, he declared, 
much as he should love to see that country, was an undertaking 
quite beyond his powers. — ROSE EWELL REYNOLDS in The Tribune. 



HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS'S LAST MANUSCRIPT— THE 

LETTER TO DR. ELZE. 

He ** died in harness." Up to the last he was actively engaged 
in superintending a little work through the press, entitled : ** A Letter 
to Professer Karl Elze, respecting certain Views that are advocated 
in the recently published English version of his Literary Biography 
of Shakespeare ; " with the object of ** challenging a few of its views, 
sometimes a little in self-defense, at others for that two or three of 
them, unsupported by sufficient evidence, unnecessarily tend, in my 
conviction, to disturb beliefs that those who have a true and affection- 
ate reverence for the memory of the Poet should desire to cherish." 

** By Monday morning I hope to send you a greatly altered 
revise." This was the last line ever written by Halliwell-Phillipps, 
and he wrote it to his printer at Brighton, from his death-bed. 

I have before me the first drafts, the original manuscript, the 
proof sheets, first revise and two copies of the second revise in covers 
in dainty 32mo of this letter to Dr. Elze (who, by a strange coin- 
cidence, was to follow Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to the Beyond — almost 
before his fellow-scholar's funeral bell had ceased to toll), and it is 
because these all together illustrate so vividly the minute, intense and 
laborious care which distinguished all that their author ever did, 
that I beg leave to describe them here. 

In preparing his books, it appears to have been Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps's custom to take a blank book for his first drafts, writing on the 
alternate right-hand pages, as matter occurred to him, in ink, and then 
making corrections, erasures, additions, references, etc., or such memo- 
randa for his re-writing as occurred to him, on the opposite or blank pages. 
When this book contained enough to get into shape, he took sheets of 
paper, and wrote carefully, getting the whole into form for the printer, 
writing printer's directions always in red ink.. The first proof was 
pretty black, and very badly ** overrun," indeed, when the printer got 
it back again. The next proof, or revise, was not quite so black, and 
not overrun in so many places : that is, the overrunnings were limited to 
two or three places, but were often considerable, from two to ten pages 
in extent, at least. 

The second revise Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps usually put into covers, 
with a title page, with his well-known " Privately printed," and the 
date at the bottom. The little books then were circulated among his 
scholarly friends (fifteen was the usual number) upon whom he relied 
for penciled suggestions, corrections, if any, and references to any 
additions they might think best to recommend. It was in this way 
that the noble Eighth Edition of the Outlines grew under the masterly 
hand of its author to what it is to-day, and thus that monumental 
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work may be said to be the sum of all those ** privately printed " 
brochures with which the names of Halliwell, and Halliwell-Phillipps, 
are so inseparably associated. 

The history of this letter to Dr. Elze, (which, by this process, 
would undoubtedly have supplied a large chapter to a ninth edition of 
the Outlines, or possibly formed a new work had death not inter- 
rupted all) and of which its author had just seen the second revises 
when he breathed his last, appears to be as follows : When Dr. Elze's 
** Literary Biography of Shakespeare " first appeared in English 
translation Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps thought to reply to certain state- 
ments therein by preparing a pamphlet entitled ** New Evidences in 
Confirmation of the Traditional Recognition of Shakespeare^ s Birth- 
Room, A . D. 77^9, 1777; Brighton. For Private Circulation Only^ 1888 y' 
which in its preface should be specially addressed ** To Professor Karl 
Elze, the leading Shakespearian critic of Germany, in the hope that 
its perusal may induce him to modify the views he has expressed in 
his recent work against the reception of the Birth-place traditions ; " 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps*s conclusion as to these traditions being, 
**There is certainly not the shadow of a known fact that is inconsis- 
tent with their truth." 

And so, indeed, the dainty little book was issued. But scarcely 
had its author opened the first copy, hardly a fortnight before his 
death, when he determined to make it larger ; call it ** A Letter to 
Professor Elze" (as indeed it was), and his shears soon demolished the 
book : and he had pasted its pages on great sheets of paper for elabora- 
tion. (No man was Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's equal for cutting up 
bound books, throwing away the books and saving a scrap, to be 
mounted and written to, until morsels became portly quartos and 
folios.) Accordingly the Brighton printers, accustomed to drop all 
other work when **copy" from Hollingbury Copse arrived, had 
hardly distributed the type of the ** New Evidences " before they were 
again at work upon the ** Letter to Professor Elze" Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps always found it the hardest task of his long life to satisfy Halli- 
well-Phillipps, and it is doubtful if he ever saw any of his own work 
in print without longing to cut it to pieces, to rearrange and rewrite it. 
It was thus that the successive editions of the Outlines were prepared. 
Readers will notice that there are not only great additions but copious 
expungings in each ; its author never considered his work of verifi- 
cation, any more than his work of accumulation, finished. Few men 
have been as arbitrary with themselves as he was. Few men, too, 
have been so complete in their accomplishments : and yet, the moral 
of his death must come plainly to us all — namely, that no matter how 
we strive, our life-work will be left unfinished at the last ! I remem- 
ber writing him (as to either the fourth or fifth edition of the ** Out- 
lines"), ** Why can't we have an Index.? "and his replying, **Why 
don't you read the book ? How can you have an Index of an un- 
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finished book ? " I remember writing back : ** But over here there are 
many railways. We don't have time to read, we only consult," and 
then he wrote me : ** In the next edition you shall have your Index." 
And so, what with first drafts, printer's copy, printer's proofs, re- 
vises and MS. riders pasted to the pages, it is no simple task to give to 
Shakespeari ana's readers the Elze letter as complete as its author left 
it on paper. But I believe myself, by careful collation of all these, to 
have done so very nearly. One thing I will add before giving the work 
itself The last sentence of the original draft was as follows : *' The 
result cannot be doubtful. Violent theories * have violent ends,' and 
in their triumph die." This sentence, a fine one to my thinking, it 
will be seen, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps entirely sponged out. 

A. M. 



[The following is marked in the author's hand, ** 15 copies to 
press. Will give instructions after Christmas."] 

A LETTER TO PROFESSOR KARL ELZE, 

Respecting Certain Views that are Advocated in the 

Recently Published English Version of his 

Literary Biography of Shakespeare. 



Dear Professor Elze — Giving all the welcome of an earnest student 
to the recently-published English edition of your admirable Literary 
Biography of Shakespeare, — believing also that it is destined to occupy 
a permanent and high position in the library of the Shakespeare stu- 
dent, — my very appreciation of its excellence makes me desirous of 
challenging a few of its views, sometimes a little in self-defence, at 
others for that two or three of them, unsupported by sufficient evidence, 
unnecessarily tend, in my conviction, to disturb beliefs that those who 
have a true and affectionate reverence for the memory of the Poet 
should desire to cherish. This, I need scarcely add, is in the hope 
that I may be able to induce you to modify some of your conclusions 
in a second edition. Thus, to begin with : a note on your opening pre- 
lude, there is a natural wish on my part to set myself right in a matter 
which you have introduced into nearly the most prominent part of 
your work, in the first page of which there are the following observa- 
tions : — 

Even Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps {Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 
6th edition, i. p. xix.), who professes merely ** to furnish the reader 
with an authentic collection of all the known facts," has nevertheless 
to admit that he has given his ** own interpretation of various tes- 
timonies," nor can he get on without hypotheses, and it is these very 
hypotheses more especially that want a proper foundation, as, for in- 
stance, his supposition that Shakespeare's wife was afflicted in mind 
(i. 240). — Literary Biography, p, /. 

But I never anywhere said, nor anywhere intended to say, that 
Shakespeare's wife was mentally afflicted, and the paragraph, more- 
over, is calculated to convey an erroneous idea of the system under 
which I have attempted to work, — a system set out in the following 
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words, — ** subtle and gratuitous assumptions of unsupported possibili- 
ties will be rigidly excluded, and no conjectures admitted that are not 
practically removed out of that category by being in themselves 
reasonable inferences from concurrent facts ; — guided by this system, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that precedence will be always given 
to early testimonies over the discretionary views of later theorists, no 
matter how plausible or how ably sustained those views may be." 

What I did say, speaking of the Poet and his wife, was this, — 

It is curious that the only real ground for a belief in any kind of 
estrangement between them should not hitherto have been noticed, 
but something to favour that impression may be fancied to be visible 
in Shakespeare's neglect to give his widow a life-interest either in their 
own residence at New Place or in its furniture. However liberally 
she may have been provided for, that circumstance would hardly rec- 
oncile us to the somewhat ungracious divorce of a wife from the con- 
trol of her own household. It is clear that there must have been some 
valid reason for this arrangement, for the grant of such interest would 
not have affected the testator's evident desire to perpetuate a family 
estate, and there appears to be no other obvious design with which a 
limited gift of the mansion could have interfered. Perhaps the only 
theory that would be consistent with the terms of the will, and with 
the deep affection which she is traditionally recorded to have enter- 
tained for him to the end of her life, is the possibility of her having 
been afflicted with some chronic infirmity of a nature that precluded 
all hope of recovery. In such a case, to relieve her from household 
anxieties and select a comfortable apartment at New Place, where she 
would be under the care of an affectionate daughter and an experienced 
physi.cian, would have been the wisest and kindest measure that could 
have been adopted. — Outlines ^ ed. i88j, i. 260. 

By the expression, — **some chronic infirmity, of a nature that 
precluded all hope of recovery," — I meant any one of the two or three 
dozen maladies that could be named which altogether prevent a suf- 
ferer from attending to her household duties. That it could not have 
been a mental affliction is clear from the tradition recorded by Dowdall 
in 1693, and to which I have referred in the above quotation, — **not 
one for feare of the curse dare touch his grave-stone, tho' his wife and 
daughters did earnestly desire to be layd in the same grave with him." 
Such a wish could hardly have been uttered at any period antecedent 
to the appearance of the lines on the stone. 

Although I do not follow those who consider it necessary to rep- 
resent the great dramatist as a saint, as one exempted from a share 
in the numerous frailties that beset mankind, I cannot believe that the 
** gentle Shakespeare" of his contemporaries, could have been unami- 
able in his domestic relations, — could have allowed himself to live on 
unfriendly terms with a wife whose qualities enabled her to retain to 
the last the cherished affection of their daughter. It is true that her 
name was not even mentioned in the draft of his will, but, apart from 
her dormant legal claims, family arrangements are so rarely disclosed 
in testamentary documents that it is unfair to draw adverse conclusions 
from such a circumstance. And when you pointedly still consider 
that there is an indication of neglect in the legacy of the second-best 
bed, you have no doubt overlooked (and indeed, you practically admit 
this in a note at p. 513), the decisive parallel mentioned in the follow- 
ing extract, — 

The expression second-best has, however, been so repeatedly and 
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so seriously canvassed to the testator's prejudice, it is important to 
produce evidence of its strictly inoffensive character. Such evidence 
is to be found in instances of its testamentary use in cases where an 
approach to a disparaging significance could not have been enter- 
tained. Thus the younger Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, in a will 
made in the year 1600, bequeathed to his son Richard ** my second- 
best horse and furnyture ; " and amongst the legacies given by Bar- 
tholomew Hathaway to his son Edmund, in 162 1, is ** my second brass 
pott." But there is another example that is conclusive in itself, with- 
out other testimony, of the position which is here advocated. It is in 
the will, dated in April, 1610, of one John Harris, a well-to-do notary 
of Lincoln, who, while leaving his wife a freehold estate and other 
property, also bequeaths to her ** the standing bedsted in the litle 
chaumber, wit/i the second-best featherbed I have^ with a whole fur- 
niture thereto belongings and allso a trundle-bedsted with a featherbed, 
and the furniture thereto belonging, and six payer of sheetes, three 
payer of the better sorte and three payer of the meaner sort." — Out- 
lines^ ed, 1887, i. 2^8. 

The legacy of the second-best bed, and the other circumstances 
that have been thought to denote a variance between Shakespeare 
and his wife, can be shown to be consistent with an exactly opposite 
view, while it is impossible that the traditional and only direct evidence 
on the subject can be reconciled with the hypothesis of that variance. 
Hence it follows that the latter can only be accepted by those who 
prefer to adopt a speculative possibility to the belief held in the Poet's 
native town at a period when its inhabitants included the descendants 
of his wife and sister. There is, indeed, no substantial reason for re- 
fusing a credence to the perfect accuracy of this tradition, one that 
was most unlikely to have been an invention. 

Attaching this importance to Dowdall's testimony I am naturally 
led to protest against the manner in which my general treatment of 
the Shakespearian traditions is misrepresented. Speaking of the 
crab-tree incident you say that the ** legend," as you term it, ** cannot 
be traced back to any older or more trustworthy source than the mere 
oral communications which were made by residents in Stratford to 
M/ilone,and to Samuel Ireland, the notorious fabricator ;" adding that 
**Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps is inclined to believe in this foolish tradition 
as well as in all the rest." Now, instead of the story being of so com- 
paratively recent a date, — it was not this Ireland, by the way, who was 
the fabricator, — it is recorded in a shorter and more credible form as 
early as in the year 1762, and it is the latter version only that I have 
adopted to the exclusion of the more modern ramifications. Before 
representing this or any other tradition as a ** foolish " one, regard 
should be paid to the circumstances and manners of the times to which 
it refers. Judged by this standard there is nothing in the older form 
of the crab-tree anecdote that would justify us in suspecting a fabrica- 
tion. A tale, unhesitatingly pronounced to be absurd and impossible 
if related of Lord Tennyson, might include all the elements of prob- 
ability if it were found to be a tradition respecting Lydgate or 
Skelton. 

The insinuation that I accept any sort of tradition, merely because 
it is a tradition, cannot be sustained. It is only a small percentage of 
those that have been recorded to which I have given any kind of cre- 
dence. But the longer that I study the subject, the more hesitation I 
feel in rejecting the old traditions, including under the term old all 
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that can be traced to have been current previously to the Jubilee of 
1769, — that being, I believe, the very earliest period at which there 
could have been a sufficient motive for deliberate fabrication. More 
caution must of course be exercised before we consent to the reception 
of those which cannot be so traced. 

A tradition must not be lightly rejected on account of the length 
of time that has elapsed between its first discovered notice and the 
period to which it refers. Modern research has proved beyond a 
question the marvellous accuracy in former days with which facts and 
anecdotes respecting Shakespeare were handed down, through gen- 
eration after generation, merely by hearsay. Absolute record testi- 
mony has demonstrated the truth of two of the traditions recorded by 
Rowe, although more than a hundred and thirty years in one case and 
over a hundred in the other intervened between the occurrence and 
its publication. There is yet a more remarkable instance of the 
longevity of gossip, in the history of the well-known rivalry between 
Shakespeare and Burbage. This was discovered, about fifty years 
since, in a manuscript diary in the British Museum, as a piece of scandal 
that was familiar to the London public in the year 1602. And yet 
there is definite evidence that it was current at Stratford-on-Avon un- 
til at least the close of the reign of George the Third, having thus been 
traditionally remembered for upwards of two centuries. 

It is probable that a similar extent of the intervening period has 
induced you to question the validity of the most cherished of all the 
Stratford traditions, that which signalizes the Birth-Place. There 
appears at all events to be no other plausible reason for its rejection. 
That it was accepted as a genuine tradition by the inhabitants of 
Stratford-on-Avon in the middle of the last century cannot admit of a 
reasonable doubt. Although it is first mentioned, so far as we at 
present know, in 1759, ^^ must be recollected that there had been no 
previous opportunity necessitating an earlier notice. Biographers 
writing before that period were not in the habit of naming the birth- 
house of an author unless it happened to have been a mansion with a 
distinctive appellation. The notice of 1759 is in the oldest known 
plan of the town, an official survey made in that year by S. Winter, 
the earliest document in which such a memorandum was called for, 
and there the traditional Birth-Place is mentioned as being as well 
known to have been the real Birth-Place of Shakespeare as New 
Place was known to have been the site of his death. At one time I 
too hastily thought that Winter's note referred to the collective eastern 
and western tenements, but on a re-examination of his plan, which in 
some respects is more elaborate than the later one preserved at Strat- 
ford, I find that he specially denotes the western one as the Birth- 
Place. It is identified by the note-number attached to the out-build- 
ings belonging to it, and which are also included in the plan. Winter 
introduces the statement as a matter of general belief, and he could 
have had no conceivable motive for exercising deception. Then, 
again, the authorities of the town, at the time of the Jubilee, admitted 
their belief in the authenticity of the traditional house by erecting a 
flag-pole opposite its entrance-door ; while, according to a Stratford 
manuscript, it was Garrick who suggested that the ** emblematic trans- 
parency" should be placed outside the window of the Birth-Room. 
So it is clear that the great actor had no misgivings respecting the 
correct appellation of either the house or the room. And if it be con- 
tended that all this could have happened in the absence of the currency 
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of a genuine tradition, then those who adopt such a view must perforce 
accept the incredible alternative that not only the Harts, but the 
town-surveyor with the Mayor and Corporation, were all of them 
linked together in the perpetration of a disreputable fraud. I fancy, 
however, that the unsupported assumption of an indefinite amount of 
local roguery would be as little suited to your taste as it is to mine. 

There being no record-evidence to tell us where John Shake- 
speare was residing in 1564, if you reject this tradition you are thrown 
without a guide upon a small number of hypotheses which, in con- 
junction with conjectural possibilities and conjectural probabilities, 
may, in their various combinations, yield matter for endless discus- 
sions without a chance, in the present state of our knowledge, of 
arriving at a decisive result. Even on the very threshold of the en- 
quiry the tradition-rejecters encounter what must be to them, if they 
desire to frame a theory of their own, the exceedingly embarrassing 
fact, that of John Shakespeare having purchased on the same day that 
he acquired the present Shakespeare-Museum house, October the 2nd, 
1556, another house of a similar value in Greenhill Street. The first 
is described as unum tenementum cum gardino adjacente ; the second 
as unum tenementum cum. gardino et croftOy cum pertinenciis ; and that 
they were of about equal importance is shown by the identity of the 
amount of the manorial rent. It is next to impossible, considering 
the nature of local trade in those days, that he could have purchased 
two houses in different streets with a view to their concurrent occupa- 
tion. If he did, then, unless we adopt the strained hypothesis that he 
parted with the Greenhill Street estate in the hey-day of his prosperity, 
that is to say, between the years 1556 and 1564, the Poet is just as 
likely, if tradition is ignored, to have been born in ont house as in the 
other. If he did not, then one at least of the houses must have been 
purchased for investment, and this disposes altogether of the basis of 
your theory, the assumption that John Shakespeare's occupation of a 
house must have been co-eval with his purchase of it. In the absence 
of evidence such an assumption would always be untenable, but when 
it happens that the purchaser of a house is also an investor in house 
property, it could hardly be legitimately introduced excepting in the 
garb of a conjectural possibility. 

You say. at p. 28, ** there is good reason for believing that the 
boy William Shakespeare moved into the traditional Birth-Place, with 
his parents, in 1575"; but you will kindly allow me to observe, to 
quote the words that you apply to one of my own hypotheses, that 
this opinion ** wants a proper foundation " ; I had rather say, no 
foundation at all. It is no doubt founded on the old statement that 
John Shakespeare purchased the traditional Birth-Place in the year 
1575, but this is a mere possibility, not an ascertained fact, and a pos- 
sibility, moreover, that entails the reception of a mere conjecture. But 
even if John Shakespeare did purchase that tenement in 1575, there is 
no sort of evidence that he moved into it then or at anytime from 
another house. Then, as now. it was not at all unusual for a person 
to reside in a house as a tenant long before he purchased it. And if 
you once sanction the introduction of a ** moving" hypothesis in the 
perfect absence of evidence : then, rejecting the Birth-Place tradition, 
it would be just as easy to show that the Poet was born in one house 
as in another, — in the Greenhill Street or in either of the Henley Street 
houses, — each one ** wondering each other's chance." 

The record-evidences establish beyond dispute that, — i. John 
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Shakespeare resided in some unascertained part of Henley Street in 
1552. — 2. He was in trade as a glover in some unascertained part of 
Stratford in 1555. — 3. He purchased the now Museum-House in Hen- 
ley Street and another house in Greenhill Street in 1556. — 4. Hebe- 
came the owner of the traditional Birth-Place at some unknown period 
before 1590, and was in occupation of some portion of its grounds in • 

1597. Accepting the tradition, that is to say, believing that John 1 

Shakespeare was residing at the traditional Birth-Place in 1564, and ' 

bearing in mind how unusual it is and was for provincial tradesmen to 
change their places of business if they can possibly avoid it, then we 
may plausibly assume that he resided in that house, either as tenant . 

or owner, during the whole period of his life in Stratford. Under this 
assumption it may be reasonably suggested that the Museum-House 
was purchased with a view to annexation ; but otherwise there is no 
foundation for a legitimate conjecture that it was ever at any time in 
John Shakespeare's occupation. Reject the tradition, and even then, 
although of course the plausibility of the above-mentioned theory is 
reduced, the only evidence of occupation that we have, points to the 
accuracy of the title of the now-called Birth-Place. That evidence dis- 
closes the very important fact that a portion of the land attached to the 
traditional Birth- Place is the only locality in all Stratford that we pos- 
itively know was ever i?i John Shakespeare's own occupation. The deed 
of 1597 distinctly states that the piece of land that he sold in that year 
to Badger was then **in tenura sive occupacione mei, predicti Johan- 
nis Shakespere/' the obvious and natural inference being that he was 
also in occupation of the house. It may of course be said that he had 
let the house and was only occupying its grounds, but the opposition 
must have a very bad case indeed if it is considered necessary to have 
recourse to such a singularly strained hypothesis. 

The credibility of the tradition is further enhanced by the circum- 
stance of the same house having been the family residence of John 
Shakespeare's descendants from the time of James I. to a comparatively 
recent period. It must have been well within the family knowledge 
whether or no that house had been occupied by their ancestors in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Nor does an imputation rest on 
the honor of those descendants. It speaks volumes for their honesty 
that, notwithstanding their poverty and the crazy demands for Shake- 
spearean relics between the time of the Jubilee and the termination of 
their Birth-Place interests in 1806, the chair shown at the former 
period, and which was most likely given to the Harts by Lady Barnard, 
was the only article in their possession that they ever alleged was a 
genuine memorial of the great dramatist. 

Surely enough has been established to prevent an impartial critic 
surrendering the Birth-Place tradition on the present evidences. You 
cannot fairly question its genuineness as a tradition ; or say that it is 
** foolish ; " or that it is improbable ; or that it is inconsistent with any 
known fact ; or that it does not harmonize with the only record- 
evidence that we have respecting John Shakespeare's occupation of 
any part of Stratford ; or that it was not the accepted family residence 
at the time of the Poet's death. And what can be said in favor of the 
claims of any other house to the same distinction } Really and truly 
nothing in the world but conjectures pure and simple, — conjectures 
that can be elicited at a minute's notice to suit any conceivable 
hypothesis. 

There are several other points of difference between us to which I 
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should much wish to draw your attention, but for the present these 
few observations will suffice. You will, I know, receive them in the 
spirit in which they were written, in that spirit of impartiality that is 
solicitous only for the discovery of the truth. 

Believe me always yours sincerely, 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, 19th December, 1888. 

P. S. — The Birth-Room. It is singular how exceedingly diffi- 
cult it is to meet with the briefest descriptive accounts of the Shake- 
spearean localities at Stratford-on- Avon at any time previously to the 
closing decade of the last century. For forty years or thereabouts 
I was vainly endeavoring to ascertain if any portions of the interior of 
the Birth-Place were shown to visitors as vestiges of Shakespearean 
interest on the occasion of the Jubilee in 1769. In the Stratford-on- 
Avon museum there is preserved the largest collection of Garrick- 
Jubilee records now in existence, and the absence in them of the 
slightest reference to the inside of the building naturally led one to 
conclude that the Birth-Room, at that period, was not an object of 
exhibition. A few weeks ago, however, I came upon the following 
passage in Dodd's Essays (8vo, 1770, p. 278), where the author, refer- 
ring to the celebration of the previous year, observes — **The house in 
which Shake.speare was born was distinguished by a flag ; the mistress 
of it. whose name was Shakespeare, got a good deal of money by 
showing the room where he was born, and the chair in which he used 
to sit when he wrote." Although Dodd falls into an error in his 
statement respecting the owner's surname, there can be no doubt that 
he is otherwise reliable ; and, indeed, by a strange piece of good col- 
lecting fortune, I am enabled to confirm the general accuracy of his 
account. A few days after I had stumbled on the passage above 
quoted, — so strange is Fate in her disposal of sequences of either 
good or bad luck, — I purchased an unpublished manuscript contain- 
ing a description of Stratford-on-Avon written by a Cambridge man 
who visited the town eight years after the Jubilee, and who alludes to 
the chair as ** the only piece of his furniture now remaining," an im- 
portant and decisive testimony against the authenticity of other relics 
of the kind that were subsequently displayed by the successors to the 
Harts. The writer also mentions the Birth-Room as then shown to 
visitors — the manuscript being one of great interest and curiosity, as 
containing by far the earliest description yet discovered of any portion 
of that room's interior. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

From J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, F. R. S. F. S. A. Hon. M. 
R. S. L. Hon. M. R. I. A. First Honorary Member of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York. 

(Read in the New York Shakespeare Society at its session of 
December 3d, 1885, and ordered incorporated in the Minutes.) 

HOLLINGBURY CoPSE, Brighton, England, 14 November, 1885. 
Dear Mr. Appleton Morgan : 

It will, I fear, be too difficult for me to express in adequate terms, 
my appreciation of the compliment that the Shakespeare Society of 
New York propose to bestow upon me. I take it as exceedingly kind 
of them so to notice an old book-worm, and let me hope that you will 
offer my responsive acknowledgments. 

But it occurs to me to submit to their notice a few memoranda on 
the history of the first Shakespeare Society that was ever formed, in 
the hope that they may prove of some little interest, especially as 
evidences that it is possible for Shakespearian research and criticism to 
be amicably and temperately conducted for a lengthened period, 
and thence presumably forever. 

The Shakespeare Society of London was instituted in the year 
1840, the then leading members of the Council being the director, 
Mr. Payne Collier ; the secretary, Mr. F. G. Tomlins ; the treasurer, 
Mr. Dilke, grandfather of the present Sir Charles Dilke ; Rev. William 
Harness, Charles Knight ; Campbell, the poet, Macready, Alexander 
Dyce, Douglass Jerold, Sargeant Talfourd, Thomas Wright, and 
Young, the tragedian. To these were added shortly afterward, Bol- 
ton Corney, Charles Dickens, Henry Hallam, J. R. Planche and 
Peter Cunningham, the last named taking the place of Mr. Dilke as 
treasurer. Later acquisitions included Boyle, Bernard Knight, Bruce, 
John Forester, Rev. H. H. Milman and Sir George Rose. 

The Society was especially fortunate in the selection of its director. 
A fluent speaker, courteous to all, ever in a good humor, always ready 
to encourage younger men in his favorite pursuits, and withal, a good 
financier, Payne Collier was the beau ideal of the chairman of a literary 
society. 

Mr. Tomlins, a journalist and dramatic critic, made in every re- 
spect an excellent secretary. Replete with good humor and fun, he 
frequently enlivened what might otherwise have been a somewhat too 
dull and technical meeting of the council ; without allowing all this, I 
need scarcely add, to interfere with the legitimate duties of his office. 

Mr. Cunningham — kind-hearted, genial Peter — was our excellent 
treasurer from nearly the commencement to the termination of our 
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society. In common with most literary and scientific bodies, the 
power of government rested in an oligarchy, and I have especially 
mentioned these three names, being those in whom the real control of 
the society was vested, however wisely they accepted the services or 
adopted the advices of others. But there was, indeed, no one who de- 
sired to share in the absolute responsibility of the management ; least 
of all, no one who was foolish enough to aim at the position of a su- 
preme dictator. A few observations from recollections of two or 
three of the other members of the council may, perhaps, be admissible. 

Macready only attended occasionally, but one of his first steps 
(he being the lessee of the Drury Lane Theatre) was an announcement 
that he had placed the names of every member of the council on the 
free list of that establishment, made an indelible impression on my 
memory. It was a delightful communication, money then being an 
exceedingly scarce commodity with me ; and thus I was enabled to 
witness and study nearly every evening the best acting of the day, 
including the unrivaled personification of Imogen by Helen Faucit. 

Alexander Dyce was a frequent attendant. Although some- 
times caustic in his writings, he was the reverse at the council and in 
conversation, and that he was personally one of the kindest and best 
hearted of men few can vouch with more accuracy than myself, hav- 
ing enjoyed the advantage of his friendship from the days of my boy- 
hood until his death in the year 1869. 

Planche, the most prolific English dramatist England has seen 
since the days of Heywood, was also a frequent attendant. He was 
one of the most amiable and genial of men, one whose genius and 
graceful humor have not as yet been adequately recognized. There 
was not, in fact, a single member of the council in whom was em- 
bedded an element of discord in respect to the objects of management 
of the society, and, having belonged to the council from the time of its 
institution in 1840, until its dissolution in 1853, I can bear suflficient 
testimony to the enduring harmony that prevailed. 

The same kind feeling and good humor characterized the annual 
general meetings, where, I verily believe, if an egotistical literary 
fire-brand had ventured to disturb the general concord — and no one 
else could have managed such an achievement — he would have been 
gently and courteously lynched. It is true that I am speaking of a 
primitive and unenlightened period, before it had been suggested 
that Shakespeare was somebody else ; but even the enunciation of so 
startling a theory as that, would not, I am persuaded, have disturbed 
the serenity of a body who had perfect reliance on freedom of criti- 
cism, leading eventually to the victory of truth. 

A similar catholicity of spirit — the absence of a specific platform — 
the trenchant and spontaneous rejection, if I understand your scheme 
rightly, of nothing but offensive dogmatism and insolent criticism — 
these are the elements that will commend the Shakespeare Society of 
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New York to every temperate student and demand his earnest wishes 
for its influence and permanency. 

With a reiteration of my giateM acknowledgments to your 
Society for their kindness, believe me yours, faithfully. 

(Signed) J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

To Appleton Morgan, Esq., President of the Shakespeare Society 
of New York. 



Lord Nugent's assertion that there was no passage in Shake- 
speare commending the faithfulness or any other noble or commenda- 
ble attribute in the dog, appears, like a good many other sweeping 
statements, to be now and then doubted. 

It is not impossible that Shakespeare did not speak of ** Dogs," 
per se, any more than he spoke of ** Horses" (or for that matter, of 
Men), per se. He certainly treats of divergencies of character in 
different Dogs. 

We all know the rather unpleasant characteristics of Launce's 
dog Crab, which need not detain us here. Hippolyta in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream speaks of the magnificent behavior of the 
** Hounds of Sparta." Roderigo in Othello discriminates between a 
hound that hunts and one who merely ** fills up the cry." Slender in 
The Merry Wives asks Page after the condition of his fallow 
greyhound. Henry the Fifth compares his eager soldiers to grey- 
hounds, and Cajsar tells Metelius Cimber that he does not care for 
Spaniel fawning, and if he pleads longer for his banished brother will 
spurn him ** like a cur." Lear with his ** Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart " showed well enough that there were all sorts of dogs in his 
day — as Edgar also : 

Tom will throw his head at them. 
Avaunt you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim. 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym : 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail, 
Tom will make them weep and wail. 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatch and all are fled. 

** Pish for thee ! Iceland dog," says Pistol, and on the whole, we 
think Shakespeare was quite as well acquainted with the genus Dog, 
its moods and characteristics, with 

Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And cur of low degree, 

as with everything else. 



THE SHAKESPEARE BLOCKS. 



The Halliwell-Phillipps Bequest to the New York 

Shakespeare Society. 

After many legal and other delays and technicalities settled, the 
matters included in the Halliwell-Phillipps bequests have arrived at 
this port and passed safely into the custody of the Society to which 
their collector left them. The collection consists of wood-blocks of 
almost every conceivable entry, signature, or scrawl in any public or 
private record-book in England which can possibly be traced to an 
origin in any vicinity of Shakespeare. These were given to the New 
York Shakespeare Society, because Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps believed 
they would not be dispersed or destroyed, but preserved and finally 
employed in perpetuating his life-work ; and this is the intention of 
the Society. 

The most curious portion of the collection by far is a small deal 
box about 6 by 4 by 4 inches, with a sliding cover, carefully labeled, 
in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's neat handwriting: 

** Very small blocks, electros and originals of Marks of Stratford- 
on-Avon People. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries." 

This box contains about twenty minute wood-blocks, the largest 
not half an inch square, of the various scrawls and marks with which 
some of the contemporaries of Shakespeare in Stratford signed such 
conveyances, leases or other documents as it became necessary for 
them to execute. These blocks were prepared for a still later edition 
of **The Outlines" than the one — the seventh — which was issued 
shortly before Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's death, and never, of course, 
appeared therein. It was his plan — as he grew older, and work 
began to fatigue him, much as he loved it — to send a new edition of 
his work to press as fast as he had closed any particular line of research 
or inquiry. This out of the way, he would be ready with an unbur- 
dened mind to go to work at another detail. And so it is that even the 
great work of this great Shakespearian was, after all, left unfinished. 
Its author had in contemplation, for example, a careful investigation 
of Shakespeare's residence in St. Helen's Parish, in the old city of 
London ; also to inquire thoroughly into the history of Shakespeare's 
wife, who, as the discoveries of the last dozen years or so render not 
at all unlikely, was named Anne or Agnes Whately, instead of Anne 
(or Ann) Hathaway: and lastly — a matter in which these very small 
wood-blocks were to be used — their special value was to be to show 
that William Shakespeare, who signs his name in writing — and not 
with a mark, as did his neighbors — must have had some exceptional 
advantages of education denied to them, and so the old cry about 
Shakespeare's having shared the general ignorance of an interior 
English town of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries be laid at rest. 
Why may not Shakespeare have been as well educated as Bacon ? 
Queen Elizabeth did not go to the universities. Yet she found teachers 
outside of them, and it is not impossible that, since there were teachers, 
Shakespeare may have found his way to them. History is simply silent 
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as to the matter, that is all. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the silence of history and a hint to supply the place of history. 

Some of these sign manuals are very curious. Two extraordinary 
scrawls together stand for ** W. W." — or William Walker. This 
Walker was remembered in Shakespeare's will thus: ** To my god- 
son William Walker XXs in gold." He was the son of Henry 
Walker, a mercer and alderman of Stratford, and was baptized Octo- 
ber i6, 1608, Shakespeare himself being one of the sponsors. Of his 
subsequent career — except that it is evident as above that he never 
learned to write his name — nothing whatever is known. 

Of course the minute work which would preserve these scrawls 
in perpetuity — work of not the slightest commercial value, and of in- 
terest only to a very limited special class of scholars — can only chal- 
lenge admiration for this devoutest of devotees who spent life and 
income for fifty years in such microscopical researches. Fancy calling 
an artist from London to Stratford, or to Wurtemburg, in Germany, to 
photograph an ink blot from a musty old town record or indeciphera- 
ble diary, and then cutting it on a block and electrotyping the block 
for the benefit of posterity ! Such work is sometimes nowadays done 
in the service of the State in the detection of crime, or where great 
estates are involved, as in the case of the millionaire's will. But it is, 
to say the least, unusual that one should go into all this costly 
minutiae for the sake of a literary question three hundred years old 
and appealing to the smallest discipleship. 

It is diflScult to select from among these four or five hundred 
blocks of originals, only accessible by reference to the old libraries 
and record rooms where the parchments containing them are pre- 
served, but a few of them may be mentioned. 



In the year 1610 there was an Embassy from Germany received 
by the English Court, and, among other entertainments offered for its 
amusement by the Court, was a visit to the Globe Theatre on the even- 
ing of Monday, April 30. The Embassy consisted of Prince Louis 
Frederick of Wurtemburg, second son of the Duke Frederick of Wur- 
temburg ; the Prince's secretary, Wurmsser, and suite. The secretary 
kept an oflScial diary of the English experiences of the Embassy, 
which consists, unhappily, of only the briefest entries. But from 
one entry we learn that on the evening of that particular Monday the 
play performed at the Globe was ** Othello." The diary is in the 
Royal Museum at Wurtemburg; Mr.Halliwell-Phillipps has fac-similed 
it. Translated it reads : 

** His serene highness visited the Globe Theatre — the customary 
place where comedies are performed — on which occasion was acted 
the history of the More of Venise." 

Equally important is the celebrated diary of John Manningham, 
esq., a barrister of the Middle Temple, which under date of February 
2, 1601, records the performance of Shakespeare's ** Twelfth Night." 
This entry is also in fac-similed block in the New York Shake- 
speare Society's collection, and, in partly modern English, is as 
follows : 

'* Febr.: 1601-2. At our feast we had a play called Twelve Night 
or what you will, much like the commedie of Errores, or Menechimi 
in Plautus, but most like and neere to that in Italian called Inganni. 
A good practise in it is to make the steward believe his ladye wid- 
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dowe was in love with him, by counterfayting a letter as from his 
ladye in generall terms, telling him what shee liked best in him, and 
prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparaille, &c., and then when 
he came to practise making him believe they took him to be mad." 

As Mr. Morgan has pointed out, in one of the Bankside Introduc- 
tions, this entry would make it possible that what we now know as 
** The Comedy of Errors" may have been, somehow, the same play 
as " Twelfth Night." But the description of Malvolio's hoaxing is 
sufficient to identify the present ** business" of ** Twelfth Night," and 
likewise the fact of that play having been performed on the occasions 
mentioned by Manningham. 

Dr. Forman's diary — preserved in the Ashmole collection — is our 
authority for placing a performance of ** The Winter's Talle at the 
Glob — 161 1, the 15 of Maye, Wednesday" — of "Macbeth at the Glob 
— 1610, the 20 of Aprill, Saturday," and of the diarist's having wit- 
nessed (date not given) ** Cimbaline, King of England" — a resume of 
the plot of all three of which plays the Doctor gives at great length. 
In the library at Hatfield House in Hirtford (built by Cecil) is pre- 
served a letter, dated in the year 1604 : day and month illegible — but 
probably in January of that year : as we should now write it, i6o4-'5, 
when Elizabeth was entertained by Lord Southampton. A fragment 
of this letter, written by Sir Walter Cope and addressed **To the right 
honorable the Lorde Vycount Cranbourne at the Courte," is also in 
this Halliwell-Phillipps collection and is invaluable for the record it 
contains of the performance of the ** Love's Labour's Lost" before 
Queen Elizabeth in January of the year i6o4-'5. 

** Sir, — I have sent and bene all this morning huntying for players, 
juglers and such kinde of creatures, but fynde them harde to fynde ; 
wherefore, leaving notes for them to seeke me, Burbage ys come, and 
says ther ys no newe playe that the Quene hath not seene, but they 
have reyned an olde one called * Love's Labore Lost' which for 
wytt and mirth he says will please her exceedingly. And thys ys 
appointed to be playd tomorrow night at my Lord of Sowthamptons." 

**With such records as these it is rather hard to believe in the Ba- 
conian theory," a visitor said to Mr. Morgan, President of the New 
York Shakespeare Society, who was exhibiting the collection to 
him : 

** I came very near believing it once myself," he said, smiling. 
** I think it was only when I came to see how these plays were of 
everyday performance and commonly discussed and exhibited to roy- 
alty and its visitors, tfiat the folly of the idea of any subterranean 
meaning in them, or of any concealed authorship of them, dawned 
upon me in all its magnitude. No, Shakespeare made them and 
mounted them, employed the actors and collected the profits. That 
he never used a line or a hint from anybody else, is, in my opinion, to 
say he was not able to know a good thing when he saw it." 

Among the blocks is one photographed from the entry on the 
Stationer's Books by which a legal security was first taken out for the 
*' Hamlet." 

1602. ** James Robertes — 26th July — Entered for his copy by ye 
handes of Master Pasfield and Master Waterson, warden, a booke 
called the revenge of hamlet. Prince of Denmarke, as yt was latelie 
acted by the Lo: Chamberleyne his servants." vjd. 
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As said before, there are between four and five hundred of these 
crabbed fac-similes (perhaps between five and six hundred would be a 
nearer estimate). Especially rich is the collection in old charts, maps 
and plans of London and Stratford. Here are estimates for building 
the Globe and other theatres : fac-similes of the records in the suit 
brought by Shakespeare's daughter for slander, and of the disburse- 
ment for a scarf and bands to be worn by Judith Shakespeare at her 
father's funeral; of the famous begging letter from Quiney to Shake- 
speare; of items in the accounts of actors for properties to be used in 
the Shakespeare plays — and hundreds of other matters. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps worked faithfully and well (with what re- 
ward is a painful thought) at the old Stratford records, rescued them, 
page by page, from the mildewed and noisome cellars where they 
were rotting, and carried them with his own hands to London for 
photographing, mounting, and binding. He finally restored to the 
Stratford authorities, instead of a mass of decay, twenty-nine sub- 
stantially and elegantly bound folio volumes, preserving their town's 
priceless treasure, and this entirely at his own expense. There is a 
story that the inhabitants of Nuremburg, jealous of the great clock at 
Strasburg, employed an artist to construct for their city an equally 
curious timepiece. The artist did so, and, to insure themselves against 
any more rivals in the matter of clocks, the citizens straightway put 
out the artist's eyes. The Stratford authorities of that date are said 
to have rewarded the labors of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in much the 
same generous fashion. 

It seems, in looking over this collection, as if Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps had had photographs taken and cuts prepared from them of every 
old house, fence, stable, and every fragment of dead wall in Strat- 
ford. He dug down to the original foundations of Shakespeare's 
house (which Gastrell, a former vicar of Stratford, ** restored" by 
razing to the ground, something, as Shakespeariana has re- 
cently pointed out, on the principles upon which the present vicar 
is ** restoring" Trinity Church), and has photographed, cut, and 
electrotyped, one can almost say, every stone they contain, and 
every morsel of mortar which cements them. When death over- 
took him he was still at work, and had he lived would have at 
least doubled his collections. It is doubtful if anybody else can. 

Mr. Morgan has a fine portrait of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, probably 
the only one in the United States. The picture, which was taken on 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's last visit to London, and a day or two before 
he contracted, while searching in the Public Records Office, the cold 
which finally caused his death, represents a stout, kindly, and sweet- 
faced gentleman, with full beard and white hair. The picture, which 
would pass anywhere for a portrait of the late General R. E. Lee, is, of 
course, highly valued by Mr. Morgan. 

The Society has not yet decided upon the shape in which it will 
make use of this, to them, priceless collection, but is always ready to 
exhibit it to those interested in these matters. — Tribune^ October 27, 
1889. 
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In the seventh edition of Outlines, vol. i., page 261, is the follow- 
ing : 

** It has been observed that a man's character is more fully re- 
**vealed in a Will, than in any other less solemn document, and the 
** experiences of most people will tend to favor the impression that 
** nothing is so likely to be a really faithful record of natural im- 
** pulses." 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's Will is a characteristic production : 
drawn by himself after most thoughtful meditation, it bears on the face 
of it the stamp of the master-mind. I have copied below those por- 
tions of it which may be said to have a public interest, or at all 
events an interest in the eyes of the literary world, and have omitted 
all purely family dispositions : 

8 I bequeath to the University of Edinburgh the manuscripts 
and books next hereinafter specified : that is to say my literary cor- 
respondence bound in about three hundred and more volumes and 
lettered ** Letters of Authors" which include a large number on 
Shakespearian subjects and from which is eliminated everything that 
can give pain and annoyance to any person and also all the manu- 
.scripts and books as described in a printed pamphlet entitled **An 
Inventory of certain books and manuscripts including notes for Shake- 
spearian researches preserved at Hollingbury Copse" 1887. And I 
direct my Trustees to cause the articles and things mentioned in 
the above bequest to the said University to be delivered by land con- 
veyance and not by sea, and in the event of the said University of 
Edinburgh declining to receive the above-mentioned books and manu- 
scripts, then I give them unconditionally to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

9 I give to my Trustees the copyright of my work entitled 
** Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare" upon trust to sell the same by 
public auction, and if practicable, at the Auction Rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, and upon trust to divide the net 
proceeds of such sale between my wife and my daughter, Katherine 
Elizabeth Walcot. 

10 I give all my electro-plates, electros of wood-blocks and 
wood-blocks to the Shakespeare Society of New York. 

11 I give to my Trustees the collection described in a printed 
volume entitled ** A Hand-List of Sixty Folio Volumes containing 
collections made by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps from 1854 to 1887 o" 
the Life of Shakespeare and the History of the English Stage," 1887, 
and also all the unbound papers in drawers A B C D E F G and 
H in my largest iron safe at Hollingbury Copse, such papers being 
collections on the same subjects upon trust to deposit the same 
at the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit until they can sell the same for 
one thousand two hundred pounds or more, or if such price be not 
obtained in the course of twelve years, then upon trust to sell 
the said collection and papers by Auction in one lot and in either case 
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upon trust to divide the proceeds of sale equally amongst my 
wife and daughters who may respectively be living at the time of sale 
per capita. And to save my Trustees trouble, I direct that previ- 
ously to the exhibition for public sale of the said collection and 
papers, no intending purchaser shall be allowed to inspect them until 
he has deposited the sum of one thousand two hundred pounds at the 
Bank of England in the joint names of himself and my Trustees, the 
full money to be returned in the event of his declining to purchase, 
that the intending purchaser shall inspect the collection and papers 
in company with at least two of my Trustees, that no one else except^ 
ing one official of either the British Museum or the Public Record 
Office shall be present on the occasion, and that every opportunity 
be given for a minute examination, but if the purchase be agreed 
upon, the collection and papers are to be received with all faults and 
errors of description. 

12 And whereas my collection of Shakespearean rarities de- 
scribed in a printed catalogue entitled ** A Calendar of the Shake- 
spearean Rarities preserved at HoUingbury Copse near Brighton " 
8vo. 1887 is unrivalled and of national interest, and being desirous of 
its being kept in this Country, I direct my Trustees to offer it to the 
Corporation of Birmingham in the County of Warwick (where as the 
leading town of Shakespeare's native County such a collection would 
be appropriately located) on condition of the said Corporation paying 
for it to my Trustees the sum of £7,000 sterling. And in case the 
said Corporation do not accept this offer within one year after my de- 
cease then I give to my Trustees the last mentioned collection upon 
trust to deposit it at the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit until they 
can sell it for the sum of ;f 10,000 or more, or if such price be not ob- 
tained within 12 years after my decease then upon trust to sell 
the same collection by Auction in one lot the sale being advertised 
weekly for 6 months before the sale in the Athenaeum and Notes and 
Queries and I direct my Trustees to hold the said sum of £7^000 if 
it be paid to them by the said Corporation or otherwise the net pro- 
ceeds of the s. le under either of the trusts aforesaid of the col- 
lection last hereinbefore referred to in trust for such of the six 
following persons (namely) my said wife and 4 daughters and my said 
nephew Ernest Edward Baker as shall be living at my decease, and 
the children or child who shall survive me and live to attain the age 
of 21 years of such one or more (if any) of the said 6 persons as shall 
die in my lifetime leaving issue to be divided among, or between the 
several objects becoming entitled under this present trust if more than 
one in equal shares as Tenants in common save or except that the 
children or child surviving me and attaining the age of 21 years of each 
or any of the said 6 persons dying as aforesaid in my lifetime shall 
take only (and if more than one equally) the share or interest which 
the same person would have taken under this trust if she or he had 
been living at my decease. And if the last mentioned collection be 
deposited at Chancery Lane, then, to guard against applications from 
curiosity and to save my Trustees trouble I direct that any intending 
purchaser shall previously to inspection deposit the purchase money 
in the joint names of my Trustees and himself at the Bank of England 
the full money to be returned to him in case of his declining to purchase 
that the intending purchaser shall inspect the collection in company 
with at least two of my Trustees that no one else excepting one offi- 
cial of either the British Museum or the Public Record Office shall be 
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present on the occasion and that every opportunity be given for a 
minute examination, but if the purchase be accepted the collection is to 
be received with all faults and errors of description. 

13. I give to my said nephew Ernest Edward Baker the whole of 
my printed books and manuscripts not otherwise specially bequeathed, 
with the proviso that my said wife may select for her own use fifty 
volumes printed after the year 1800. 

19. I give to my Trustees my land and residence at Hollingbury 
Copse at Patcham in the County of Sussex, upon trust to sell the 
same by auction at a reserved price of 6000 guineas, and in case they 
are bought in then upon trust to retain the same premises for a 
period of three years from my decease, unless in the meantime that 
price (6000 guineas or more) is obtained and if not then disposed of 
upon trust to sell the same by public auction for the best price 
that can be obtained from them, my wife being permitted to reside 
there if she pleases until they are sold, and my Trustees keeping them 
in habitable repair, but my said wife is not to have any responsibility 
of any kind respecting them. When sold, the proceeds shall be divided 
by my Trustees equally between such of the next mentioned three 
persons as shall be living at the time of sale, namely my said wife and 
my said daughters Ellen Molyneaux Graves and Katherine Elizabeth 
Walcot. 



Mr. Frank A. Marshall, who was the real editor of The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare^ died in London January 17th. Mr. Marshall 
lived to see his seventh volume in the press. But, for a long time be- 
fore, sickness had practically withdrawn him from all editorial labors. 
In volume vi. he notes that the publishers had obtained for him the 
co-operation of Messrs. Joseph Knight, Wilson Verity, Arthur 
Symonds, and Rev. H. C. Beeching. In a prefatory note to volume 
vii. Mr. Marshall speaks again of his failing health, and mentions 
Messrs. Richard Garnett, H. A. Evans, and others who had further 
assisted him. It is rather curious, in view of the prominence given to 
that gentleman's name upon the title pages of prior volumes of The 
Henry Irving Shakespeare^ that Mr. Marshall's alleged co-Editor, 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, could not assume the labors for which approach- 
ing dissolution was incapacitating his associate. 



WHAT THE ** RARITIES ' ARE. 



The matchless collection as to the disposition of which the clause 
of the will gives such explicit direction is known by the name of 
** The Shakespeare Rarities," and is thus described by Mr. S. Timmins 
in a Report to the Birmingham Library: 

The collection of Shakespearian Rarities offered to the Corporation 
of Birmingham by Ithe Will of the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
was fully described by him in a privately-printed Calendar, in 1887. 
The volume gives in its one hundred and fifty pages a detailed de- 
scription of the eight hundred and five objects which form the col- 
lection. Many of these headings include numerous examples, so that 
the total number is very large. The collection is not a number of 
mere curiosities, but each article has some special reference to the 
Life and Times of Shakespeare, and his surroundings in Stratford and 
London. The collection was formed to illustrate, by all available 
manuscripts, books, engravings, drawings, maps, plans, surveys, and 
all that could throw any light, direct or incidental, on the personal 
and literary life of the poet, the history of the drama and the stage, 
and the general history of the age in which Shakespeare lived and 
wrote and acted on the Elizabethan stage. Although Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps had devoted nearly fifty years to the study of those times, 
and especially to the works of Shakespeare, he found that his ad- 
vanced age would not allow him to do justice to all the material he 
had collected. He limited his recent collection to ** Illustrations of 
the Life of Shakespeare," and has left ample material for some succes- 
sor, who, he hoped, would be able and willing to complete such a work 
from this varied and valuable collection. He had, apparently, till very 
recently, expected, if not desired, that the whole collection should go to 
the United States, where large and valuable libraries and liberal 
private purchasers have so long secured the literary rarities which 
have been offered for sale, at enormous prices. 

The collection can only be fully appreciated, or its literary value 
understood, by a careful examination of the various items, but a gen- 
eral description may be given under the following headings : — 
I. Early Engraved Portraits of Shakespeare. 
II. Authentic Personal Relics. 

III. Documentary Evidences respecting his estates and individ- 

uals connected with his Biography. 

IV. Artistic Illustrations of localities connected with his per- 

sonal history. 
I. The most important of the first division is the unique early 
proof the famous Droeshout portrait, which, with the Bust in Strat- 
ford Church, are the only authoritative and contemporary portraits of 
the poet in ''his habit as he lived." The impressions of the plate in 
the few known copies of the rare First Folio vary considerably, and 
even the best examples are singularly inferior to this copy, which is 
in its "original proof state before it was altered by an inferior hand," 
and it also differs materially from the other copies in this collection 
as to form and expression. It was purchased many years ago for one 
hundred pounds, and from the fact that it is the earliest and most 
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life-like portrait, and that it has never been successfully photographed, 
it would certainly realize a very large sum if it could be sold publicly, 
but Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps seems to have taken every precaution to 
prevent his collection being dispersed. 

II. The relics which can be positively associated with Shakespeare 
are extremely few. No letter written by him has ever yet baen found. 
Only five examples of his handwriting have been preserved, and these 
are merely signatures. Three of them are on his last will, now in 
Somerset House, and the other two on legal documents — one in the 
British Museum, and the other at Guild Hall — all three Public Collec- 
tions, never to be broken up. No other similar relics had been found 
till Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps fortunately secured some documents of un- 
questioned genuineness, which, although they do not bear Shake- 
speare's signature, have certainly passed through his hands ; and they 
have a further historic value as connected with his house at Black 
Friars and his home at New Place. **0f these title-deeds there are 
no fewer than six in the present collection." 

III. All these, and several others relating more or less directly to 
the poet's property, were purchased for very large sums, and have not 
only historic interest but great pecuniary value, and would excite very 
keen competition if they could have been offered for sale. Among the 
other numerous legal documents are several relating to other proper- 
ties in Stratford, one of them — The Clopton Cartulary — dating from 
1313 to 1515, and bearing the rare signatures of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Thomas Greene, the poet's cousin, Walter Roche, his school-master, 
Francis Collins, his solicitor, and John k Combe and Thomas Combe, 
his personal friends, as well as those of the Earls of Southampton and 
Essex. 

IV. Pictorial illustrations of Shakespeare and the houses and 
places associated with his name and fame are numerous enough now- 
adays, but any of the seventeenth and even of the eighteenth century 
are singularly rare. **The Bodleian Library, so rich in English topo- 
graphy, has none : while in the British Museum there are hardly any 
of the slightest interest." Only two large and important collections 
of drawings and engravings illustrative of Shakespearian biography 
now exist, one, that collected by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the late 
Mr. W. O. Hunt, and now in the Birth-Place at Stratford, and the other 
the present collection. Only three original last century drawings of 
his Birth-Place at Stratford are now to be found ; the one in the 
British Museum, and the two others in the present collection. Many 
views of the Birth-Place have been secured for this collection, and are 
the more important as part of the history of the house during its many 
changes, and before its restoration. One drawing of much value was 
destroyed, with the Staunton Collection, in the fire at the Birmingham 
Free Library in 1879, t>ut a tracing of it is among the present numer- 
ous sketches. The rapid and constant destruction or removal of old 
houses and buildings during the past few years renders many of the 
drawings extremely valuable. From 1862 to 1868, the late Mr. J. T. 
Blight was engaged by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to make drawings in 
pencil and in water-color of all the most remarkable buildings, not 
only in and around Stratford, but all the way by various roads to Lon- 
don, as illustrations of the travelling of Shakespeare's time. These 
are extremely numerous, and of such artistic value that they would be 
highly prized, apart from their local and historic interest, as records 
of picturesque old buildings rapidly disappearing. The topography of 
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Stratford-on-Avon is, also, largely represented by a ground plan of 
the College (near the church, and destroyed in 1800), so early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, with the tithe-barn shown ; the 
Perambulation of the town in 1591, and the first plan of the town in 
1759. The curious old mural paintings on the walls of the Guild 
Chapel were copied in water-colors, by Thomas Fisher, in 18 10, just 
before they were destroyed. He left two sets of his original drawings, 
which are far superior to the engraved copies in detail and effect. One 
of the replicas was burned in the fire at the Reference Library in 1879, 
and the other is preserved in this collection. 

The life of Shakespeare in London is also represented and illus- 
trated by many rare and curious drawings and prints. Norden's fine 
engraving shows Old London Bridge in 1597 — its form during the 
poet's London life. Braun's curious Plan of the City in 1574, and Har- 
rison's View in 1604, are extremely rare, while Visscher's Panoramic 
View of London from Whitehall and Rotherhithe, showing The Globe 
and other Theatres, is unique and of remarkable interest. Not only 
Stratford and London, but Windsor and many other places are literal- 
ly ** represented" by the numerous drawings, the purpose having been 
from the first ** not the mere desire for accumulation," but the ** definite 
purpose of illustrating the Life of Shakespeare by representations of 
every morsel that could be found of his own contemporary England, 
that is to say, of every object which he himself was likely to have 
seen." 

Among the many printed books some are very remarkable and 
nearly unique. There are two editions of** Lily's Shorte Introduction 
of Grammar, generally to be used, compiled and set forth for the 
bringing up of all those that intend to attain the knowledge of the 
Latin tongue," London, 1568, for which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps paid 
£\20. A copy of this and also of the 1567 edition are to be found in 
this collection, and one or both were certainly used in Stratford 
School when Shakespeare was learning his ** small Latin and less 
Greek." A curious illustration of this is found in the fact that Shake- 
speare quotes a line in Terence, from this edition, and not from the 
classic text direct. Another ** Classic " also then used in grammar 
schools is the rare Ovid of 1567, several passages from which are 
quoted in The Tempest. Other school books of Shakespeare's times 
are also represented by the rare maps of Warwickshire by Saxton, 
1576, Speed, 1610, and others of later dates. 

Many of the printed books have manuscript notes of great interest 
and value. A unique and interesting record of Shakespeare's later life 
at Stratford is found in a description of New Place, where he lived 
and died. The house was pulled down and rebuilt in 1702, but a 
paper in the hand-writing of the Rev. Joseph Greene, Master of the 
Grammar School (1746-1787), contains the only known description of 
New Place as Shakespeare left it, taken viva voce from an old man 
who had played there when a boy. Another book of singular interest 
and original value is a copy of Dugdale's Warwickshire which belonged 
to the Rev. Joseph Greene, and which contains many manuscript notes 
and drawings from his pen and pencil, in which the lost details of 
Stratford a century ago, and of other neighboring places, have fortu- 
nately been preserved. Other notes and records by the same old 
worthy — the first historian of Stratford — have also from time to time 
been added to this collection, and are of rare historic and topographical 
interest. Another rare and curious book is the ** Select Observations 
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on English Bodies" — ^the Case Book of Dr. Hall, Shakespeare's son- 
in-law, a remarkable record of local practice as a physician and now 
very rarely found. 

Many others of the printed books are extremely rare and valuable. 
Among them are the Palladis Tamia, 1598, with the earliest list of 
Shakespeare's Plays ; Love's Labor's Lost, 1 598, the first work with 
Shakespeare's name ; King Lear ** as plaid before the King's Majesty 
at White Hall, upon S. Stephen's Night in Christmas hollidaies," 1608; 
a MS. of 1607, the only one known in a temporary private library in 
which Shakespeare's works are mentioned ; the very rare edition of his 
Poems, 1640, with Marshall's still rarer portrait of Shakespeare ; Lane- 
ham's account of Kenil worth. Black Letter, 1575, of extreme rarity 
and value ; and two exaniples of the very rare Music of the time of 
Elizabeth, Morley's First Book of Ayres, 1600 (with ** It was a lover 
and his lass," in As You Like It), and a rarer MS. of Giles Lodge, 

1 591, with **apt notes " of old songs and ballads. Among the many 
other rarities are Heywood's Apology, 1612, Nashe's Pierce Pennilesse, 

1592, one of the earliest Play Bills known, and hundreds of others 
rare or unique, and each and all more or less largely illustrating some 
detail of Shakespeare's life and works and times. 

These Shakespearian Rarities have not merely a personal or dra- 
matic interest. They illustrate not only Shakespeare and his native 
county, and not only the poet but the age in which he lived. They 
have been collected by a competent judge of what was known and 
what was wanted, and have been preserved and annotated so as to be 
ready for all research, and leave little to be added even by the most 
diligent and generous searcher among the relics of old times. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



In Memoriam : J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. — May I also be 
permitted a few lines in memory of our friend ? — no doubt it would 
greatly interest your readers. I was not known to him before 1874, 
but since that time he has been to me, perhaps unwittingly, the chief 
mental comfort of my life, and will be so to the end. To him I am 
indebted for a methodical system of gathering, ordering, and indexing 
materials for my ** Old Southwark " studies. His way was to give you 
a hint, to take you a few inches on the way, and leave you to your 
own devices. Ever and anon would come by post or parcel, paid to 
my door, valuable books, cuttings, clues, and hints ; anything that he 
found about old Southwark and the Bankside would be soon on its 
way to me. 

I have many letters and postcards from him, all of the most genial 
and hospitable character. When we began to know each other well, 
he would open to me his iron safe, his scrap and note books, and bid 
me copy and use whatever I liked We were wont quietly to sit in 
his study at Hollingbury Copse, each pursuing his own work, with just 
a word when either lighted upon something interesting to the other, 
until wearied or desiring change we sauntered to and fro along those 
airy charming walks at the Copse. The well-known bell would ring 
out, heard far oflf over the hills, and in we would go together to meet 
at lunch visitors, who, in that hospitable bungalovv, as he called it, 
were always coming and going, cared for by his wife, who, if it were 
not their own fault, made every one comfortable and cheery. Nothing 
was stereotyped, all were free to follow their own bent, friendly eyes 
and hearts always caring for them. He was kind, even tender, espe- 
cially to those who were below him in fortune or attainments ; and, as 
I know well, he was in the great esteem of others his peers, from 
whom his good word never failed to procure for me the most effectual 
attention in any literary help I required. The only condition in that 
house, tacit but evident, was to help in the general harmony and 
kindliness to each other. I often met young and old, sick or weary, 
friends of theirs, irrespective of notoriety or attainments ; to be kind 
to them seemed always pleasant to him. 

About 1874 1 met him for the first time at Dulwich. He was there 
accompanied by a gentleman from the British Museum for one final 
and critical look at the suspected ** Diary of Philip Henslowe " — 
tainted, that is, in a point or two. Directly I knew Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps sufficiently I wrote to tell him of opportunities of seeing the 
valuable St. Saviour's papers in a comfortable room at the church 
and at leisure. ** Would he like to be there ? " His note, April 5, 
1874, is before me, ** that it would be a great treat to have the 
opportunity of going through the St. Saviour's papers." Very many 
who greatly reverence his name and attainments here, in Germany, 
and America, would prize a small, well-digested volume, that would, 
so to speak, bring him back to us. I hope his able nephew and 
executor may see his way to do it. He would not lack help in this 
labor of loving respect. Here follow samples of his offhand cor- 
respondence: 

38 
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No II, Tregunter Road, West Brompton. S. W. 

2 June^ 1874. 

My Dear Sir : I am sorry not to have written to you before, but 
have since I saw you been under a state of intense pressure of occupa- 
tion, so I hope that you will forgive me. 

In the first place, let me thank you for your exceedingly interest- 
ing letter on the ** Bank End/* which will be very useful. It will, 
however, be impossible to get at the exact site of the Globe until you 
get hold of the old, deeds at Barclay's Brewery, 

It would be a great comfort to me if I could see you to talk over 
the letter to Dr. Caron and other matters. Do you think you could 
come here on Sunday.? I am safe to be at home until after lunch be- 
tween I and 2, and we dine at 6 — in other words I shall be at home 
excepting between 2 and 6. Yours sincerely, 

To W. Rendle, Esq. J. O. Phillipps. 

DiTCHLiNG Copse, Ditchling Rise, Brighton. 

i8 Sept, 1877. 

Dear Mr, Rendle : All going on well at the Copse. All that are 
wanted are Mr. William Rendle, the historian of Southwark, with his 
wife and daughter. 

Note place of locality, a lithograph from my own artistic design ! 
and believe me yours ever, J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

To Wm. Rendle, Esq. 



Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 

27 My^ 1879. 

/ have some first-class clues for Southwark researches. Where 
are you } No letter from you lately — no nothing. 

To Wm. Rendle, Esq. Treverlyn, Dartmouth Park, Forest Hill, 
London. S. E. 



Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 

24 September y 1880. 

Come and see your P. Card for yourself, there's a good man. 
Come to-morrow, Saturday, for as long as you can. Even if you could 
only stay till Monday, do you good. A Sunday here in my fascinat- 
ing joint is to say the least — heavenly as the day itself. But do stay 
longer. 

To William Rendle, Esq., Treverlyn, Dartmouth Park, Forest 
Hill, London, S. E. 



Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 

20 July, 1882. 

Delighted to see you to-morrow, Friday, for as long as you can 
stay. The dew and milk all ready, as also distilled water from the 
peach and any other aesthetic food you may fancy. 

To William Rendle, Esq., Treverlyn, Dartmouth Park, Forest 
Hill, London. S. E. 

—William Rendle, in Notes and Queries. 



VANDALISM AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 



In the London Times prior to January 30th, 1888, there appeared 
a letter from the Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon — the Rev. George Ar- 
buthnot, complaining that the English public were exceedingly dila- 
tory in sending him contributions of money ** to restore Shakespeare's 
Church." On that day, a letter appeared in the Times from Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, answering the Vicar, and defending the British 
public, which letter we then reprinted in full.* A few of the prophetic 
sentences of this letter it seems exceedingly fitting to repeat at this 
time, in closing what during the last few months Shakespeariana 
has had so much to say about — the reckless and abominable proceed- 
ings which the present Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, with the real or 
assumed authority of the Bishop of Worcester, has carried on in the 
face of protests from everybody at home and abroad, as it would ap- 
pear, who has had any opportunity to become acquainted with them. 

**So far," said Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in that letter, **from the 
public being censurable for their hesitation in this matter, they will be 
much to blame if they support, without examination, a scheme which 
involves one of the few acts of Shakespearian vandalism that remain 
to be perpetrated in the poet's native town — a scheme, moreover, that 
will probably lead to other disasters. Those who have studied the 
history of this edifice may be excused for thinking it possible that the 
irremediable mischief which accrued through local management on 
previous occasions may now be repeated under similar conditions. 
* * * under one or other of these so-called restorations, the 
stone that had originally covered the poet's grave was replaced by 
another purchased from the yard of a modern stone-mason * * * 
There is neither hope nor guarantee that the Church will fare at all 
better under its present rulers. * * * it is clear from their pro- 
ceedings that they have not taken the slightest pains to make them- 
selves acquainted with the history of the edifice they are altering. 
It is almost incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that they entered 
on an extensive series of repairs without even incurring the very small 
labor required for the preparation of a schedule of the monuments 
affected by these repairs.   *" 

If the reports it has been Shakespeariana'S duty to chronicle 
during the last few months are not entirely unfounded (and nobody, 
certainly not the Vicar of Stratford, has taken the trouble to deny 
them), the warning of Mr, Halliwell-Phillipps was entirely unheeded, 
and the venerable church, within whose walls the mortal parts of 
Shakespeare were laid two hundred and seventy-four years ago, has 

* Shakespeariana, vol. v, p. 145.) 
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suffered and is still suffering. As to what Shakespeare's countrymen 
are doing about it — unless they are doing just nothing at all about it — 
we have no information sufficient to found a belief Since our Decem- 
ber, 1879, issue, we are in receipt of the following : 

The Vicarage, Stratford-on-Avon, 

November 2g, i88p. 

**SlRS : — I am obliged by your favour of November 17th, offering 
me space in your issue of February to answer the attacks upon me, 
which your recent numbers have contained. I am, however, too well 
aware that a controversy with ati editor is carried on on unequal terms, 
and so I must respectfully decline. 

** Should you ever visit Stratford I shall be pleased if you will 
allow me to make your acquaintance. 

**I remain, 

** Your obedient servant, 

The Editor Shakespeariana. ** G. Arbuthnot." 

And we also find the following in the pages of our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Literary World (Boston) — 

The Vicarage. Stratford-on-Avon, 

November 29, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Literary World : 

Sir: — I thank you for your appreciative notice of our Restoration 
Work at Stratford Church. Some needless alarm has been excited 
among Shakesperean scholars in your country by a rumour that we 
intend moving tombs in the progress of the work. I can only assure 
you that this is not the case. The only tombs moved inside the 
Church have been two modern slabs which would have been con- 
cealed by the new organ, and have carefully been removed to another 
place in the North Transept. We do not contemplate moving any 
more, and certainly not that of John k Combe. 

It is probably not understood in the States that, before any 
change can be effected in the Fabric of a Church in this country, a 
Faculty has to be obtained from the Bishop's Court, and before this is 
granted the consent of the Parishioners assembled in Vestry has to 
be signified in a Public Meeting called with due notice. The Vicar is 
therefore not quite such an important or powerful person as some of 
my critics make him out. 

I suppose the reputation of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, the great 
architects of London, has reached Boston, so I may add that all that 
has been done, or is going to be done, has been designed by them. 

Should you, or any of your readers interested in the Church, ever 
come to this place, I shall be delighted if they will give me a call. I 
remain, Yours faithfully, G. Arbuthnot. 

Thi two above letters, with his letter to the Tribune, which we 
reprinted in our editorial of October, 1889, appear ^0 contain all the 
Rev. George Arbuthnot considers it necessary to oppose to the speci- 
fications of Mr. TimmiriS, Mr. Winter, the London Truth, and others. 
If, however, anything more on his part reaches us it will certainly be 
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printed. The Rev. George Arbuthnot's case, then, so far as disclosed* 
is that he was not appointed to his living by the Lord Sackville whom 
President Cleveland dismissed the country — that Trinity Church, 
Stratford, is dedicated to Almighty God, although he (the Rev. 
George Arbuthnot) does not object to its being called ** Shakespeare's 
Church *' — that only two slabs have been removed inside the church 
because a new organ had been placed in front of them — that no more 
will be removed — that John k Coombe's mural monument will be 
allowed to remain — that the Vicar of Stratford is not such a very im- 
portant person ; that the reputation of Messrs. Bodley & Garner may 
have reached Boston, and that the Vicar will be glad if the Editor of 
the Literary Worlds or any of its readers, or the editors of Shake- 
SPEARIANA, will call at the Vicarage when in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

If the efforts of Mr. Winter and others have succeeded in protecting 
even the monument of John k Combe, they have not been entirely 
wasted. But, meantime, the Rev. George Arbuthnot should not 
respectfully decline Shakespeariana's offer of space, for fear *' that 
a controversy with an editor is carried on on unequal terms." Edito- 
rially, Shakespeariana has no controversy with anybody. Its editors 
are expected to keep abreast of Shakespearian news, and to comment 
thereupon as it reaches them. And they regret extremely to remark 
that no favorable report of the Rev. George Arbuthnot's procedure at 
Stratford has yet reached them, even in the letters of the Rev. George 
Arbuthnot himself 

Meanwhile we are at liberty to print the remainder of Mr. Winter's 
last communication to the Tribune, and also another letter from 
Mr. Timmins. 

* * * * Other changes are intended. There is talk of a reredos, 
which certainly would in part obscure the beautiful east window and 
probably would endanger the ancient monuments in the chancel, of 
which the Vicar does not approve. From a guide-book called ** Two 
Hours in Stratford-on-Avon," written by the Vicar himself, and cus- 
tomarily sold in his church for a penny, I quote the following words: 
**The Clopton Chapel is now used as a family pew, but if ever the 
complete restoration of the church is carried out the present fittings and 
elevated floor will be removed." This in itself should be sufficient to 
indicate the spirit in which the Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot is ** improving" 
the Shakespeare church. It is to prevent the ** complete restoration" 
from being ** carried out," and incidentally to prevent everything of 
interest in the church from being ** carried out" also — including, pos- 
sibly, the dust of Shakespeare — that the efforts of Shakespearians have 
of late been made. They do not forget that it was the Rev. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot who gave permission (which, however, he was compelled to 
revoke) that Shakespeare's grave might be opened. 

The views and feelings on this subject of those who oppose the 
Vicar's ** improvements " are explicitly and forcibly denoted in the 
language of one of the first citizens of Stratford, a gentleman of irre- 
proachable integrity, whose word may be trusted with absolute confi- 
dence, and who has just written to me as follows: 
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** October 28. — I have only within the last few days seen the letter 
in the Tribune, which I sincerely hope may have the good effect of 
preventing any future vandalism in the Trinity Church and beautiful 
churchyard surrounding it. You ask me as to the removal of human 
remains. I did not hear that any were removed when the new path 
was made, but, of course, the mounds were obliterated and tombstones 
displaced. I once saw a great number of human remains disturbed 
when the crypt of the old charnel* house was opened a few years ago. 
Our church-yard is a very ancient burial-ground, and it has been so 
much used for burials that I should think it would be almost impossible 
to remove any of the soil without displacing some human remains. 
I notice that you do not say that bodies were exhumed — as alluded to 
by the Vicar in his reply to the Tribune. It is quite true that the 
grave-mound of poor old William Webb is obliterated, and I could not 
now point out the exact place of his burial. Sally Garner was not 
buried in Stratford churchyard ; she lies in the village churchyard of 
Tamworth, near Henley-in-Arden. I don't think that the very weak 
letter of the Vicar, or the one in the local parish magazine, is worthy 
of reply." 

These remarks come from a source quite as high and quite as 
responsible as the pulpit of Trinity Church. They serve to explain 
and to substantiate what was originally said by me, in my reference to 
**the displacement of old gravestones and human remains." But this 
point is incidental. The vital subject is the spoliation of Stratford 
Church as an ancient' monument and a relic of Shakespeare. That 
ought to be stopped, and the venerable Bishop of Worcester ou ht to 
be implored to stop it. Yours truly, WILLIAM Winter. 

Fort Hill. Staten Island, Nov. id, 1889. 



Cairo, Egypt, j/ Oct,, 1889. 

Editors Shakespeariana :— At this distance (3,000 miles) 
from new books and personal friends, I cannot fully answer your en- 
quiries, but will do my best. 

Like most other English churches, Stratford is at the mercy of the 
Vicar as long as he remains so. He has only a life (or limited) inter- 
est, but he can do as he likes, unless he gets what is called ** a faculty," 
or permission, or unless the Bishop of the Diocese thinks proper to 
order him to undo anything which he has done or what has been done 
by others. 

The gift of the ** Living " is in the hands of lay-patrons, who take 
the Great Tithes, and who have practically special if not sole control 
over the Chancel of a Church, while the Vicar is supreme over the 
other parts. 

This has led to serious disputes between the Vicar and the Town 
Council of Stratford, who form part of the lay- patrons. 

Since the Vicar in Stratford made a charge for admission to the 
church (rather a doubtful right, I believe), about half the receipts have 
gone to the Town Council for the repair of the Church, which includes 
all the Shakespeare graves and the monument of Spakespeare itself. 
I am not a lawyer — still less an ecclesiastical lawyer, so that I can- 
not speak authoritatively, but I doubt if any Vicar has any power 
over any Chancel, except by the formal and expressed consent of the 
lay-patrons. 

I doubt if any memorial to any Bishop would have any value, but 
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it could do no harm. The only safe and final course would be to get 
an Act of Parliament passed to schedule and secure all such places, 
just as Stonehenge and other *' ancient monuments " have been saved 
by Sir John Lubbuck's Act. 

This is a slow and costly process, and the clergy and Church 
party would use all their power, which is enormous, and would demand 
still more enormous compensation in the interest of the Church ! 

The best thing you can do now is to urge all Americans never 
to give a cent to any sort of ** restoration," and it is not likely 
that any others will find the large amounts demanded. 

I am one of the Trustees of the Birth-Place and of New Place, 
but we have no power to spend a single penny for any purpose except 
the repairs of the buildings and grounds of the two Trusts, nor have 
we the smallest weight or influence over anything connected with the 
church, or the Guild Chapel, or the Grammar School. 

The Stratford Town Council has, however, very considerable 
powers as the holders of the purse-strings as to various stipends 

The Birth Place of Shakespeare, and New Place, which he held at 
his death, were two separate Trusts, but were amalgamated some 
years ago. A large number of the Trustees are ex-officio — the Lord 
High Steward (one of the Patrons of the Living), the Vicar, the 
Mayor, several Aldermen, the Town Clerk, etc., etc., and about 8 or lO 
Life-Trustees, who are elected when vacancies occur by death, as 
when my friend, Mr. Henry Irving, was recently elected. I cannot 
remember all the names, but can send you a list when I return to 
England, about the last of November. 

Faithfully yours, 

Sam. Timmins. 



The Philadelphia //^w prints the following: ** Stop This Vandalism 
— A Sharp and Sensible Letter from Mr. D. S. Lawrence. 

''Editor of the Item: SiR — Shakespeariana for November con- 
tains a stirring editorial calling the attention of lovers of Shakespeare 
all over the world to the proceedings of the present vicar of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford-upon-Avon. It seems this vicar, like his 
predecessor of 1758, Gastrell (who cut down Shakespeare's mulberry 
tree and razed the mansion he lived in to the ground), is doing what 
he (the Rev. George Arbuthnot, for that is his name) likes with that 
which the rest of the world regards as memorabilia of Shakespeare, 
scattering it to the winds, or, worse yet, ** restoring" it to suit himself, 
and with the worst possible taste not only, but a preference for dis- 
turbing old forms and the substitution of new. Will not the Item 
second Shakespeariana's efforts and the efforts of good Shake- 
spearians the world over to stop this vandalism — for it is nothing else 
— as far as possible ? 

Unhappily, as Shakespeariana says, '* there is no oflScer and 
no court in England to interfere with a vicar's bad taste, even should 
that bad taste imperil or destroy that which two continents join in 
venerating." But, at least, there can be raised such a cloud of protests 
as will seriously cripple the hands of this second Gastrell, and throw 
such a stream of daylight upon his performances as will shame him 
into a healthy •* innocuous desuetude." At least, let it be hoped so. 

I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 

Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 1889. D. S. Lawrence. 



MR. TIMMINS'S RECOLLECTIONS. 



Some personal recollections of the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
from one who had the honor and pleasure of his friendship for five-and- 
twenty years may be welcome to many readers who have known 
little of him except from his literary fame. 

Even earlier than the Tercentenary of Shakespeare's Birth (1864) 
I had had much correspondence with him, and had met him with his 
worthy friend, the late Mr. William Oakes Hunt, to whom Stratford 
owes an endless debt of gratitude for his ready and earnest help in 
assisting in the examination and collaborating of the Stratford 
Records, so priceless in value and interest; for his constant care of the 
Birth-Place, and for his influence in securing, and his labors in preserv- 
ing, the mass of Shakespearian and Stratford relics collected by 
Robert Bell Wheler and bequeathed by his sister to the town where 
his long and learned life had been passed.* 

Our late friend had been famous as a literary antiquary from his 
earliest manhood, and his industry and energy and care had been de- 
voted to rummaging among old records, finding out long-forgotten 
facts, correcting long-famous errors, and reprinting rare books and 
pamphlets, in limited issues, for the few who cared to possess trans- 
cripts of the relicts of past times. This plan he followed generally 
throughout his life, and it was humorously said of him that his notion 
of an edition of a book was an issue of two copies and one of them de- 
stroyed ! This limitation was, however, practically useful, for it 
enabled him to secure himself from loss, when his purse was not so 
full as in later years, and the rarity of his issues has secured them for 
special libraries, where they are not likely to be destroyed or lost. 
When, however, a work was likely to find a public, he issued in larger 
numbers, as, for example, his first '*Life of Shakespeare," in 1848, 
which, however, is now *' rare." 

His interesting and learned work for the original Shakespeare 
Society (London), and for an Archaeological Society, occupied all his 
leisure and more than his " means," and will ever be valued in English 
literature. His "Folio" Shakespeare (16 vols.) was a monumental 
work, which must have cost him three times as much as he ever re- 
ceived from subscriptions, so elaborate and extensive and accurate 
were his researches for many j'cars. 

His method of work was specially to spare no pains nor cost to 
get "facts," to preserve by careful copies, sometimes by traced fac- 
similes^ sometimes by photograph, copies of rare and curious 
manuscripts. He never trusted to second-hand ** copies," but verified 



* See also Shakespeariana, vol. i., p. 226. 
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all from the originals themselves. He was most curiously methodical 
in all things. If you told him anything — fact or opinion — he noted it 
in ink, on a card about five inches by four, and placed it in a drawer, 
close at his hand, by his desk, to be kept till it had been utilized, and 
was then scored across, but still kept for some considerable time. 
He had in his library a range of shallow drawers, each labeled with the 
name of the contents, so that he could find anything instantly, from a 
fragment of a Greek play down to a piece of string ! 

His reading was wonderfully varied, and wide and deep. He pored 
over Blue Books, Reports of Record Office, Catalogues, Plays, etc., etc., 
which he remorselessly cut up, preserving only the page or portion of 
a page, which he dated and named in his neat, clear hand, and con- 
signed the rest to a huge waste-paper ** bin." with the exception that 
when he found even a scrap, or a few lines, which would be likely to 
interest any of his literary friends, he duly dated and marked the source 
it came from and posted it at once where it was always welcomed, 
and was always valued by some literary "specialist" whose work was 
on other lines. 

He was an early riser, often in his library at sunrise, even in 
summer, and had done three or four hours* good work before he came 
to breakfast, with that hearty laugh and genial welcome which he ever 
gave to his friends. The amount of his work was enormous all through 
his life, but he was an admirable **host," always at the service of his 
friends, in his own house or by correspondence. He cared little for 
** society," but he knew all the literati of his time, and was never so 
happy as when he could assemble his friends at his hospitable board. 
He was overflowing with good humor, a dear lover of laughter and 
wise and witty talk, as frank and open-hearted and open-handed as 
one could be, and the life and soul of hospitality. All through his life 
his good temper and geniality were the delight of all who knew him. 
He would make all feel at home, and was so fully devoted to his guests 
that few would think he was so learned and so busy a man. It may 
most truly be said of him that he never made an enemy and he never 
lost a friend. Even in some of the various controversies in which he 
was concerned, and although he sometimes wrote sharp words, many 
of the literary quarrels might have been settled by a personal interview, 
over a hearty laugh on both sides. 

He was essentially a ** Londoner " — a ** cockney," he used to say — 
and did not care much for country life. He did not care to live at 
Middle Hill, near Broadway, Worcestershire — the site of the famous 
** Middle Hill Press" of Sir Thomas Phillipps — but passed most of his 
life in London till his later years, when he built the quaint *• Rustic 
Wigwam" on the Sussex Downs. Once, after a month at Stratford-on- 
Avon he came to see me in Birmingham, and as we strolled along he 
said: ** Thank Heaven! there's a Hansom Cab! I haven't seen one for 
a month!" 
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The ** Rustic Wigwam " is on a charming site. Brighton is out of 
view, and the long line of the English Channel forms the far horizon. 
There he had his pleasant ** Study" — a many-windowed room, with an 
open timber roof, stand-up desk, like an office de.sk; various writing 
tables, several fire-proof safes, and glazed bookcases with choice 
treasures all round the walls of the ground floor room. Here he lived 
and worked almost to the last; here his chief ** Rarities " were treasured ; 
but his London house had a large iron safe, also full of rare and price- 
less books, and other less important works were stored in other places. 
All the treasures were kept in faultless order. All the rarer relics 
superbly bound. All the manuscripts and engravings carefully pre- 
served. 

The Study is now silent. The good gray-head will be seen no 
more. The facile hand, the busy brain, the tender, generous heart, 
are still forever; but all who have ever been guests will ever remem- 
ber, with sad but grateful hearts, the happy days at **Hollingbury 
Copse." Sam. Timmins. 



MRS. STOPES'S ''THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 

QUESTION." 

The Bacon-Shakespeare question is not worth the time we have 
all spent on it If any person is so utterly devoid of the critical faculty 
as to imagine that the man who wrote the Essays and the Novum 
Organum could have written the Sonnets and the Plays, all the argu- 
ment in the world would never uproot that conviction. But, crudely 
as it is put together, there is a good deal in Mrs. Stopes*s book beside 
the discussion of that question. I am very glad that Mrs. Stopes, for 
one thing, has found out what ought to have been boldly stated long 
ago — namely, that Shakespeare was born into one of the best families 
in Stratford ! A careful study of the circumstances of John Shake- 
speare ought, however, to have dispelled her vague notion that these 
circumstances drove the young Poet to London ! 

In 1576, two years before he mortgaged his wife's estate to a 
jealous brother-in-law, John Shakespeare testified thsU he had where- 
withal to sustain a Squire's position, and had a "patierne" drawn of 
the coat-of-arms he desired. At this time the Poet was twelve years 
old. Does not this simple fact show how stupid it is to imagine that 
William had anything to do with the application other than resenting 
the use the gentry of his shire made of it when they wished to ridicule 
and ostracise his family ? John Shakespeare was buying houses and 
land to extend his possessions and his business. His wife's sister had 
married Edmund Lambert — a man of position and wealth — who was 
probably ill-pleased at the great favor shown to Mary Shakespeare 
under her father's will. That John had at first every reason to think 
this man a friend, we must suppose from the fact that he named two 
children, Edmund and Ivan, for Lambert and his wife. He borrowed 
of him in small ways, and finally mortgaged to him his wife's estate of 
Asbies, when in 1578 he had need of ready money. Two years after 
he was prepared to lift the mortgage according to agreement — and 
Lambert dishonestly refused to take the money and restore the deeds. 

In his ** rejoinder," John Shakespeare shows that he considered 
this refusal malicious, and states that Lambert was sustained by men 
of *• wealth and ability." Later he complains that Lambert's son had 
cut the estate into small parcels, and sold it, so that it was impossible 
for him to detect the owners. 

After this John Shakespeare was for a time embarrassed, as many 
a business man has been, but not enough impoverished to mortgage 
his Henly Street property, or those outlying lands in Bishopton, Wel- 
combe, Old Stratford, and Stratford-upon-Avon which Shakespeare 
the Poet inherited. During this time he had little leisure to think of 
his *' Coat-of-Arms." He carried his case into Chancery. The Poet 
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was now sixteen, able to understand and resent the ill-will and jealousy 
shown by the county. Deer-stealing, if not undertaken for the purpose 
of sale, did not prevent Oxford students from becoming Bishops and 
Deans, nor was it even a disgrace. I have no doubt that Shakespeare's 
merry humor made it a pleasant thing to harass Sir Thomas Lucy, 
and that some sort of a lampoon added to the fun, I doubt as little. 
In 1585, Halliwell-Phillipps thinks, the Poet went to London. In 1587, 
he returned to assist his father in an attempted compromise with 
Lambert. In 1596, the *' Coat-of-Arms" was granted, and immedi- 
ately came into dispute. The Heralds answered and asserted John 
Shakespeare to be a **man of substance." A permission to impale 
the arms of Arden followed the second grant in 1599. There is no 
reason here to think John Shakespeare a pauper, nor any hint that the 
Poet meddled in this matter at all, but we can see why in the very 
next year the latter saw fit to jest at the " looses " that ** become an 
old coat well." In the second patent it is distinctly stated that it was 
John Shakespeare's ** great grandfather" who was rewarded with 
** lands and tenements" by Henry VII. There was a Richard Shake- 
speare in Warwick twenty-five years before, and, later, several archers 
of that name. 

It seems to me that the motto chosen for the coat, '^Non sans 
droict^' was a brave challenge to the county. The crest was a royal 
one, only to be worn by special favor, and the various corrections in 
th^ patent give proof of the Heralds' honesty. 

It was not till three years after the right to impale the arms of 
Arden had been granted and the Heralds had justified the grant, in 
reply to the remonstrance, that Shakespeare was able to buy *• New 

Place." 

It must be observed that the objections made to the granting of 
the coat were mere quibbles. The real poverty of the man who asked 
for the grant would have been a valid objection, but not a word is 
said of it. As to the family of Mary Arden, in the pages before us 
her descent is shown clear of all confusing details. She was de- 
scended from Walter Arden, of Park^Hall, and the sixteenth in 
descent from the Saxon Sheriff Ailwin. Ailwin's son was titular Earl 
of Warwick, who, on the Norman conquest, took the name of Arden. 
Walter was Mary Shakespeare's great-grandfather. Commenting on 
this, I think it is Hunter who says that the majority of the House of 
Peers cannot show as good blood as Shakespeare. When John Shake- 
speare had irretrievably lost Asbies, was it strange that he wished, by 
impalement, to preserve some traces of this descent for his children ? 

The history of the Poet's life seems to have hung upon that of his 
father. In the second grant of the Coat-of-Arms, where we are told 
that it was Shakespeare's ** great grandfather " who was rewarded by 
the King; Mary Arden's father is no longer spoken of as a gentleman 
but as a ** squire^' and in each case the change is a correction carefully 
made. 
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There was undoubtedly a discrepancy in the social position of the 
two. The marriage of Mary Arden — pretty and an heiress — had not 
only irritated certain county people, but John Shakespeare's extraor- 
dinary prosperity had irritated at least one sister, who remembered 
that Mary had inherited too large a share of her father's property. 
John and Mary had been brought up in the same parish ; they had 
shared the same interests and memories, for if the great-grandfather 
of John had received *' lands and tenements" after the battle of Bos- 
worth, Walter Arden had been bountifully rewarded by the King for 
** faithful service." This Walter was father to Sir John Arden, Squire 
of the body to Henry VH., and also of a second son, Thomas. This 
Thomas was Mary Shakespeare's grandfather, and the Stratford Cor- 
poration records contain a notice of a deed by which this is made 
certain. This is a ** grant," dated May, 1501, in the i6th year of 
Henry VH., given by John Mayons, of an estate in Snitterfield, ** to 
Robert Throckmorton, Thomas Trussell, Roger Reynolds William 
Wodde, Thomas Arden, and Robert, son of the said Thomas'' One 
hundred acres of this property, purchased by Thomas and his son 
Robert, was settled in trust on Robert's six daughters, July 7, 1550, 
and, to make the proof more complete, John Shakespeare and his 
brother Henry were summoned to give evidence as to this grant as late 
as 1582. Halliwell-Phillipps records the existence of this grant. 
We all know that William Shakespeare wrote the best history of the 
battle of Bosworth. He had learned it at his grandfather's knee, as 
Mary and John had learned it from the actors themselves. The inti- 
macy which began in early youth could not fail to be obnoxious to 
many a pretender, when Mary began to be recognized as an heiress, 
and as she did not marry till after her father's death, it may have been 
distasteful to him. 

There is no doubt that John Shakespeare strained every nerve to 
put his wife in as good a position as that her mother had borne. He 
was checkmated at last by the ill-will of his brother-in-law, sustained 
by the adjacent gentry. Just before this happened, a ** patierne " of a 
Coat of Armor had been drawn for him by that most famous of Heralds, 
** Cooke, The Clarencieux King at Arms." Here the suit in Chancery 
interfered. Asbies was hopelessly lost. John built up his fortunes in 
other ways, and in 1596 he carried ** Cooke's patierne " to the Heralds 
and obtained his patent. If the matter had ended here, we could not 
have been so sure of our conclusions. But objections were made ; the 
old county war took a new shape, being this time represented by 
Ralph Brooke, Herald of Yorke, a stratagem which need deceive no- 
body. The Heralds defended themselves triumphantly, and the man- 
ner of their answer showed what they thought of the objections. 
They defended the claim of Mary Arden, and asserted John Shake- 
speare (not William) to be a man of ** substance and ability." If he 
had ever been a pauper, supported by his son, the college would now 
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have heard of it. But in 1599 the patent was reaffirmed, and he was 
allowed to impale the arms of Sir John Arden. 

It must be a matter of supposition only, but for myself I fully be- 
lieve that Shakespeare's dealings with Sir Thomas Lucy took their 
color from his inevitable connection with the gentlemen of ** wealth 
and ability" who sustained Lambert. I do not see how any one can 
examine the facts and fail to connect them with the sharp comments 
in the introduction to the ** Merrie Wives of Windsor," and the 
Second Part of " Henry IV." It is quite possible that those very lines 
constituted the ** lampoon" of which tradition prates. Once uttered 
on the stage, they must have been echoed by a hundred Court tongues, 
and, since Sir William Cooke, a near relative of Bacon, on his mother's 
side, married Joyce, the youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, we 
can easily find, not only a bar to any familiar intercourse between the 
Poet and the statesman, but positive proof, one would think, that 
whatever else Bacon wrote, he did not write the two plays in question. 
One of the versions of the lampoon preserved by Halliwell-Phillipps 
contains the same play on the word ** luce — " ** If lousie be Lucy," and 
so forth, that we find in the ** Merrie Wives of Windsor." Slender has 
been supposed to blunder when he speaks of the ancestors who shall 
come after him, with a dozen (.^) white luces in their coat, but Shake- 
speare was posted in the history of the three hundred years that Sir 
Thomas had written himself ** armigero ! " In Dugdale may be found 
a representation of a monument to one of Sir Thomas's ancestors 
where each quarter carries ** three white luces," and completes the 
dozen 1 The above-mentioned lampoon alludes to Sir Thomas as a 
** Member of Parliament," and so indirectly shows that Shakespeare 
must have gone to London before the autumn of 1585. In March, 
1585, Sir Thomas introduced a bill for the better preservation of game, 
a likely outcome of the Stratford troubles. 

But county jealousies did not constitute the Poet's only cause of 
quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy. 

He was one of five commissioners who were appointed to ascer- 
tain whether John Shakespeare kept away from church because he was 
a recusant — that is, still in his heart a Papist. It does not seem to have 
occurred to his townsmen, as to various critics since, that his poverty 
was his excuse. At what date these commissioners were appointed we 
do not know, but they reported in a shiftless sort of way in 1592. 

There is no proof that Shakespeare ever used the arms which his 
father made so persistent an effort to secure. Had he done so, I think 
he would have quartered with them the arms of Arden. The nearest 
approach to such a proof is the fact that the Coat is sculptured on the 
monument at Stratford. To my mind, that only proves that the whole 
story was well known at the ** Globe." 

In ** What we really know about Shakespeare," I have given my 
reasons for believing that it was the Poet's fellow-actors who erected 
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that monument. If his family had done it, after the grave-stone was 
laid in the chancel, according to his own directions, they would have 
quartered with it the Arden arms ; nor would they have represented 
Shakespeare's body as lying ** Within this monument," when it was 
actually under the floor. 

The Latin verses, which I ascribe to Ben Jonson, are ponderous and 
unwieldy, but not lacking in a certain poetic instinct. Those verses 
begin **Judicio Pylium." The student of Ben Jonson will not need to 
be told how like him it was to go in search of that geographical ad- 
jective, when ** Nestora judicio " would have filled his quantities as well, 
but Jonson would never have been so stupid as to compare Shake- 
speare to Socrates, even if he had ignored the false quantity. Perhaps 
the rigid Puritanism of Dr. Hall substituted "Socrates" for **Sopho- 
clem." That is as natural a solution as a stone-cutter's careless error. 

It will be said that a certain part of what I suggest in this article 
is pure speculation. Be it so. No solid wall was ever erected without 
a scaffolding. If this article helps to put the stones in place^ it will do 
all that is required of it. 

Caroline H. Dall. 
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WAS WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AN EDUCATED MAN? 



When a theory that Francis Bacon, or some other than William 
Shakespeare, wrote the Plays we call Shakespeare's, the equipment, 
the education, and resources of the man William Shakespeare began to 
be carefully inquired into. History, the Records, Tradition, Rumor, 
local gossip — every possible hole and corner of England was ransacked. 
Stratford-on- Avon was literally turned inside out, and Old London — at 
least every part of it where human beings lived and moved in Shake- 
speare's lifetime — was put under the microscope. The returns, while 
not commensurate with the search, were, nevertheless, worth possess- 
ing. Still, as to the question asked above, not much light was 
obtained. The plays and poems out of the question, was William 
Shakespeare an educated man ? 

To begin with, said the Shakespearians, the question was hardly 
a fair one. Strip Homer of his Iliad and his Odyssey, Virgil of his 
iEneid, Eclogues, Georgics, and Poems, Horace of everything that he 
put his name to, and then ask whether Homer, Virgil, and Horace 
were able to compose poetry.^ If you will begin by admitting that 
Christopher Columbus was never born, you can triumphantly prove 
that he did not discover America ! But the anti-Shakespearians still 
were not without standing ground. Homer, Virgil, and Horace are but 
names, they said. We have no other names to attach to literary matter 
which we call theirs. On the contrary, we know the state of learning 
in the days between Shakespeare's birth and death. We know about 
his contemporaries. We know what Schools there were in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and what text books, methods, and teachers were employed 
therein. We have analyzed the Plays, and what allusions to contem- 
porary information and assets of learning at that date we find 
therein, we cannot find within planetary space of the boy or man, 
William Shakespeare, of his home, his parents, his theatres, or the 
estates and messuages he purchased at the close of his life, whereon 
and among which he died — an English country gentleman — a specu- 
lator in tithes, an encloser of commons, a bringer of law suits, a high 
liver — dying at the last (according to testimony that cannot be im- 
peached) from over-drinking at a carousal with Michael Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, at New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon, April 23, 1616 ! 

But Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson, whose own works we accord 
to them, and about whose achievements no historic doubts are sup- 
posed to linger, were, perhaps, not carousing upon that occasion 
with an ignorant boor who could not write his own name. To write 
one's name, in those days, was a precious accomplishment. A man 
who wrote his own name usually could write something more — could 
plead Benefit of Clergy — (even for a capital crime, as did Ben Jonson, 
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who killed a man — a fellow-actor, in a brawl). In short, learning was 
so rare, in those days of Middle English, that they could not afford to 
hang a man who could write his name or ** Latinize his neck-verse." 
Nor did England abolish this Benefit of Clergy until the year 1827, 
two hundred and eleven years after William Shakespeare died (by 
Acts 7 and 8 of George IV., chapter XXVIII., section iii., to be exact 
about it), though it must have been a pretty dead letter for a long 
time before it was wiped off the Statute book ! 

But, leaving all non-Shakespearian theories to the pretty thorough 
collapse to which last year's examination has relegated them, after a 
more or less sporadic and devious life of forty years (Miss Bacon appears 
to have announced it in or about 1848 — her first published manifesto 
was printed in January, 1856), leaving the Baconian and all anti-Shake- 
spearian theories and disputes to the rear, it seems to be now demon- 
strable : thanks to the self-abnegation and exacting labors of the late 
James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, demonstrable beyond dubitation 
that William Shakespeare, somehow and somewhere received : nay, 
that the sons of John Shakespeare received : a better education than 
was accorded to, or was the common lot of, their fellow-townsmen of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in or about the years 1565 to 1616 ! The evi- 
dence of this, happily for us, is evidence of fact, and not of construc- 
tion or of inference, and, moreover, evidence which appeals not to our 
ears or our judgments, but to our eyes. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has 
carefully collected specimens of the signatures of those of Shake- 
speare's own contemporaries who, being land-owners, men of affairs, 
and well-to-do, were obliged, from time to time, to sign documents, 
leases of land, conveyances and, such-like legal instruments. And 
they, mostly, being unable to write their names, signed with their 
marks. Here are some of those marks, photographed from the Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Town Records, and cut upon blocks now in the 
possession of the New York Shakespeare Society, legatees of the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, by whom they were collected and engraved. 
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The persons signing as above were, not only Shakespeare's con- 
temporaries of his own generation, but of the generation following 
him, when educational facilities would have, in the nature of things, 
improved. For example, the two specimens numbered above, re- 
spectively, 2 and 3, were those of ** W. W.," or, William Walker. 
This William Walker was remembered in Shakespeare's will thus — 
**To my god-son, William Walker, XXs. in gold." (twenty shillings 
being about thirty-five dollars — or, owing to the scarcity of gold, pos- 
sibly sixty — dollars, as we reckon values to-day). He was the son 
of Henry Walker, mercer and alderman of Stratford, and was baptized, 
Shakespeare being one of his sponsors, October i6th, i6o8, in Stratford 
church. 

Now, how did William Shakespeare himself sign ? He signed, it 
seems, not by a mark, but by writing his name, thus — 



/V^^/Cpfv^Cu^ ^Cjc^-^-/"^^ 



But this is not enough for the Baconians, who argue that this was 

not significant of any particular accomplishment on Shakespeare's 

part, but merely an indication that he had servilely learned how to 

write the letters of his own name, and was rather proud of being able 

to do even that ! The argument is rather an ingenious one. It is as 

follows — (we quote from Mr. W. H. Smith, one of the earliest of the 

** Baconians") : 

•*The .<icrivener who draughted Shakespeare's will wound it up 
with the ordinary formula * WITNESS MY Seal,' knowing that Shake- 
speare was an ignorant man who could not write. But Shakespeare, 
being proud of the fact that he had learned to form the letters of his 
own name, and knowing this to be probably his last opportunity of 
parading his accomplishment, insisted on exhibiting his hand." 

This is the entire foundation for the suspicion, or charge, or what- 
ever it may be called, and the astute Mr. Smith draws it entirely from 
his own inner consciousness, and the fact that in the will the word scale 
is erased and the word A^?«d^ substituted. This is in the same line as the 
general argument which we have applied to Homer and Horace, and 
could apply to Columbus, as above. That argument was — strip Shake- 
speare of the play called his, and we prove him an ignorant man, thus 
and so. Again, strip Shakespeare of his ability to write his own name, 
and we prove to you that he could not write his own name ! But the 
speciousness of the logical process appears sufficiently when it is con- 
trasted with the fact that at different periods of his life Shakespeare wrote 
his name differently. Had he but been servilely able to form the let- 
ters, after a copy which he had been instructed tp practice at, the 
reasonable expectation is that he would have hesitated to vary his 
copy. Indeed, the argument, clever as it is, seems hardly worthy of 
ventilation and collapses I 
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The fac-simile above accords with the last will signature, which 
must have been authentic by English Probate laws — which require the 
signature to a will to be proved, either by eye-witness who saw the 
testator sign the will, or, if such witness be not forthcoming, then by 
comparison with other signatures, and (what is most of all important, 
if we are to agree at all as to a man's ability to write his name) by the 
testimony of those who have seen the man write! The fac-similes 
which follow show how Shakespeare wrote his name at different pe- 
riods of his life : 

This is how he wrote it in his copy of Folio's Montaigne : 




'^ "^^^^i" ' 



which, had it been a forgery, or unauthentic, would probably have 
followed better known models. 

This is how he wrote it in the last years of his life — 
Again he wrote it thus : 



M 



*4e*iMr 



^fjc^f^a*^ 




And again, in the mortgage deeds which Garrick found : thus : 

and thus: ^^^ Q^^(fy^ 

And not only did William Shakespeare write his name, but his 
brother Gilbert was also able to write his. Showing that the males of 
the family were somewhat trained beyond the ordinary rule of boys 
in Stratford. 

Here is a block which Mr. , Halliwell-PhilHpps prepared, (now in 
possession of the New York Shakespearean Society.) 
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Concerning the above block, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes as fol- 
lows : These signatures are so remarkably fine and legible, compared 
with the general character of handwriting of Stratford residents that it 
must be at once decided that they had been at least at the free school, 
and probably had some other training besides. Are not the above 
reproduced five signatures of Shakespeare just as variable as would be, 
at different ages of his life, the signature of any man accustomed to 
writing his name multitudes of times each day, hurriedly and with the 
nearest pen within reach. 

For a specimen of the clerkly, formal-hand, here is the entry of 
Anne (or Agnes) Shakespeare, the dramatists's wife ; and of another 
Anne — ^wife of one Richard James, who died the same day, August 8, 
1623, in the stiff official hand of the parish clerk of Trinity, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

(Out of which, by the way, grew the rumor — or mare*s nest — ^that 
Shakespeare's widow — sixty years old when her consort died — married 
a second time. The only foundation or excuse for which, is, as we 
see, the custom of the Parish Register, by including, in one entry, the 
names of those who died or were buried, upon the same day.) 

There are hundreds of curious matters, unearthed by that most 
devoted Shakespearean, Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, the replicas of 
which he bequeathed to the New York Shakespeare Society. But ol 
them all, none are more curious or important — in this view, at least, 
which we have taken of them in this paper, — than those we have been 
permitted to present as above. 

L. L. Lawrence. 
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(62) From the Riverside Press come seven splendid volumes, uni- 
form, save in the variety of tint of the vellum cloth binding, with the six 
volumes of Shakespeare — being the new complete works of Robert 
Browning, Poet and Dramatist. Probably nothing will be added in 
beauty of dress and finish — since certainly nothing more can be added 
in completeness, to the contrtribution to the world's literature of the 
Poet whose mortal remains have just been laid by Chaucer's and Jon- 
son's, in the Poets' Corner in Westminster Abbey. 

Has this funeral closed the career of a second Shakespeare ? Are 
the two sets of volumes before us — the Riverside Shakespeare, and 
the Riverside Browning — the work of two Shakespeares instead of 
one ? It seems to us that this is either a question to hold out until the 
crack of doom or else to be very speedily laid at rest, — the one or the 
other. It may happen, of course, that Browning may fall suddenly in- 
to abeyance, as did Shakespeare after his death, and rest in obscurity — 
save with a few devoted souls — for his full century. But we think not. 
Doubtless the Browning Societies will not permit the abeyance, if they 
can help it, and possibly (although they have not been of any very start- 
ling utility so far) although they may do their Poet this last service now: 
Vtdilecit. If Browning shall die he will die of his own desert, and in spite 
of his worshippers, and so fill the estimate. For we live more rapidly 
now than in the Shakespeare day, and there are critics and critical 
reviews. So perhaps the lucidity of Shakespeare — a lucidity which in 
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his day he had to achieve himself — without the assistance of learned 
societies — will after all, no more than meet the obscurity or alleged 
obscurity, of Robert Browning. 

It is not generally known that Halliwell-Phillipps was (as a 
casuist would say), actually, or (as one not a casuist would say), in- 
directly, responsible for the Browning Societies. This is how Mr. 
Smalley tells the story in the Tribune : 

Shortly before, Mr. Furnivall had driven out of the new Shake- 
speare Society a great part of its best members by the extreme 
violence and brutality of his attack on Mr. Swinburne and on the late 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, the society was asked to disown Mr. Fur- 
nivall. But the machinery was in his hands, and nothing was done, so 
the secession took place. Mr. Browning and some of the seceders 
met at dinner, and there was a discussion from which Browning, 
though a member, and I think vice-president, held aloof. He was 
pressed for an opinion, but would give none, and when asked if he 
intended to remain member of a society responsible for the ruffianism 
of Mr. Furnivall, said, rather shortly, that he did. A few days latter 
it came out that Mr. Furnivall was about to start a Browning Society. 

This was the initial society. Others sprang up elsewhere, in 
the wilds of Michigan, the penetralia of Maine, on the classic table- 
lands of Western New York, Philadelphia, Flatbush — everywhere ! 
Mr. Smalley proceeds : 

The formation of these Browning Societies undoubtedly pleased 
Browning. He had lived more than half his poetic life in neglect and 
under a cloud of critical hostility and obloquy, all which he had borne 
stoutly and for the most part silently, adhering through evil report 
and through good to the faith that was in him. His fame grew very 
slowly. ** My publishers," he once said, ** know just how many copies of 
a new poem they can sell ; they print so many ; no more and no less." 
But never was a more striking example of the truth of Emerson's remark 
that the influence of any writing is in mathematical proportion to its 
depth of thought. Whatever else there might be, or might not be, in 
Browning's books, there was plenty of hard thinking, and some of it 
was so hard that these societies were formed to make it easier. It was 
an act of homage to which Browning would have been more or less 
than human not to be sensible. It came at a critical period, and he 
was a more important figure in literature by reason of the existence of 
these societies. He was quite aware of the ludicrous side of the busi- 
ness, and the effusive enthusiasms of his least wise admirers annoyed 
him more than he chose to own. One or two American societies 
seemed to have been founded and worked with little regard to that 
American sense of humor which so often saves people from ridicule. 

The death of Mr. Browning leaves the Browning Clubs at last 
quite at liberty. They have now, as never before, a perfectly un- 
bounded field — and a perfectly free one — for their hermeneutics. 
Heretofore there has always been — though practically exercising no 
discernible check — a sort of a kind of a feeling that, their Poet being 
alive, he might at some time decline to accept an interpretation of 
himself supplied by the young ladies of Podunk or Slabtown. 
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Indeed, for some time before Mr. Browning's lamented death it 
had been a sort of open secret that he had grown not a little restive at 
being obliged to pose as a Bunthorne for the Lady Janes — had alto- 
gether declined to read about his own depths of rapt inwardness in the 
letters and magazines with which these ladies deluged his mails, and 
that the great bulk of their exegesis, as a matter of fact, went directly 
from the Browning Post-bag into the Browning Waste-basket. 

But even worse things than Browning Societies had for a long 
time vexed Mr. Browning's soul. Not infrequently the Lady Janes 
and their escorts penetrated personally into his presence, and directly 
confronted him with this or that or the other sentence or passage in 
his Poems, and demanded its explanation. On such occasions Mr. 
Browning would take refuge in evasion, doubting or denying that such 
passages existed ; and, on an offer to prove, asserting that he did not 
have a copy of his works in the house, etc. — this, or a sardonic recom- 
mendation to the visitor to thereafter devote his (the visitor's) life to 
discovering what he (Mr. Browning) did mean, being, in fact, poor Mr. 
Browning's only refuge against those who passed the door-bell in spite 
of all the ordinary fictions of ** not at home," ** out of town," **engaged," 
or ''indisposed," with which the energetic young Browningites grew in 
time so familiar. Certainly no poet ever paid so great a price for his 
muse. Rid himself of the Browning Societies he could not — (his effort 
to wind up the London one, which held its sessions almost on his very 
door-step, was a conspicuous failure). Muffle his bell, he could, but 
there were still the mail and the telegraph. He might call on the 
mountains to hide him or the seas to cover him, but it was to no pur- 
pose. Sooner or later he was informed that he was 

*' — at one with the subjective poet, in this — that he deals with the doings 
of men in the very springs of their action, rather than in the exhibition 
of their force, and at one with the objective poet in this, that he pro- 
jects their subjective action outside of himself, and with reference not 
to his own intelligence, but to the various intelligencies of the human 
mind" 

— and so on. 

Did Browning enjoy such periphrastic hermeneutics, not to say 
rubbish, as the above ? The question may never be answered. But 
the authority above quoted, goes on to say that, if he (Mr. Browning) 
could not quite catch the meaning of these Lady Janes, at least he was 
patient with them, accepted their tributes of admiration, took the will 
for the deed when the expression of it was absurd, and rejoiced to 
know that, beneath all the nonsense on the surface, there was a basis 
of real appreciation for what he himself most valued in his own writings. 
When appealed to, he no more professed always to know what he had 
meant than Rufus Choate to decipher his own handwriting after a 
lapse of time. 

Before the time of the societies and their practical proofs of the 
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difficulties that beset his verse he used to be rather impatient of any 
suggestion that he was difficult, or more difficult than a thinker ought 
to be, and must be. This he expressed with startling simplicity. 
** They talk," said Browning one night to a dozen people, ** of my 
being obscure. Do they consider that the commentators have been 
at work on Shakespeare for 200 years, and have not made him 
out yet ?" ** What answer could be made to that ? " asks Mr. Smalley, 
and pauses for a reply. Indeed, we think a very simple answer could 
be made to that question. Of all Shakespeare's works, the obscurities 
are very few — scarcely two hundred by count, and these mostly in 
single words, or never more than a line or a line and a half, every one 
of which are typographical errors of the old copies, and darken noth- 
ing but themselves, the phrase or the figure employed — never in a 
single instance the drift of the passage, still less of the context. 
Even that ugly **dram of eale" — whatever Shakespeare may have 
written it — raises no possible doubt as to the sentiment expressed. 
Besides — and to this the ghost of Mr. Browning himself could not rise 
to demur — had Shakespeare's attention been called to these cruces 
in his lifetime, he could undoubtedly have set them right, whereas the 
fact remains that Mr. Browning's personal attention was repeatedly 
called to /its cruces — by the page — in his own lifetime, but that he left 
the world no wiser. 

Whether, in this great body of Browning, there is that to dig for, 
which, when dug up, will reward the digger; whether the world will 
place him, as none the worse for that neglect of form of which, in his 
Inn Album, he himself boasts — these are questions not to be settled 
in a notice like the present. In one thing, surely, Browning has 
been more fortunate than Shakespeare. He has not had to wait for 
centuries for Editions de Luxe — nor even seven years for his collected 
works ! Whether, in that the societies organized to do him honor 
were organized in his own lifetime rather than two centuries after his 
funeral, he has been more gainer or loser, time alone can tell ! 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

I. 

As youth is the joy of life, so the poetry that flows from the youth of 
poets is a great part of the joy of the world. Much may, indeed, be lacking 
in it ; there can not be either that depth of observation or that power of ex- 
pression which comes with years. But there is a tenderness in all men's 
hearts for the poetry that speaks of a bright young life, undepressed as 
yet by care, and living in the sunshine of hope. For older men, even for 
critics, what is wanting to young poets in grasp of thought and power of 
perception is made up by directness of vision, by playfulness of fancy, 
above all, by joyousness and radiance of spirit. Thus the poetry that 
young poets have given to the world is very precious. The Comus is 
sweeter to us than the Paradise Lost ; the Rape of the Lock is better for 
us than the Dunciad. In our own days the Locksley Hall of Sixty Years 
Before is a more charming poem than the Locksley Hall of Sixty Years 
After. And so in Shakespeare's crown of great poems, even when com- 
pared with the Othello, or with the Tempest, Love*s Labour's Lost has a 
charm of its own, a lustre that is not dimmed by others. We love it 
because it speaks to us so clearly of the most brilliant and most lovable 
young man that the world ever saw. It shows how Shakespeare felt and 
thought in his youth, what his own eyes saw in the world, what his ob- 
servations. so far had perceived in men and women ; it shows us the kind 
of verses that he loved — " those golden cadences of poetry " that he 
caught from others before he had had time to forge his own. It shows 
us the kind of wit he admired, the form of character that he took delight 
in, before the pressure of the world had made him grave and thoughtful. 
If Love's Labour's Lost be fantastical, it is joyous and cheery. If its views 
of life be shallow^ they are true and bright. If its characters be unreal, 
they are delightfully varied and delightfully amusing, and above all 
the play of youthful poesy there looms the greatness of the poet. The 
genius that sketched for us the pranks of Moth and the absurdities 
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of Armado had already power to show us in Rosaline and in Biron the 
depths of tenderness and of wisdom that lie hidden in the noblest men 
and women. 

The work of a great poet, when we come to look into its value, has 
value for us chiefly in two ways. In the first place, the poet stands before 
us in his poem as an interpreter of nature ; he shows us the world in 
which we live. He reveals to us its beauties. He unravels for us those 
mysterious chords of sympathy by which the spirit of man is linked to 
the sights and sounds of the physical universe, those chains of associa- 
tion by which man is made one with the nature in which he exists. In 
the second place, the poet stands before us in his poem as the inter- 
preter of human life itself. He shows us the motives and the characters 
of men and women ; he reveals to us what is ugly or what is beautiful in 
the souls of human beings. He unravels for us those mysterious influences 
by which one character acts upon another, those touches of spirit upon 
spirit by which all human society is united, and all the doings of men and 
women, all their actions and all their destiny, determined. 

As interpreter of nature, Shakespeare has not in this play attained 
the full measure of his artistic growth. Yet his youth had been passed 
amid country scenes, in close communion with nature, and his observation 
of nature had been keen, his enjoyment of nature intense. All the play 
rolls before us in the open air. There is sunshine and bright weather all 
through it ; great trees standing in clumps, gay tents and pavilions shining 
through the forest vistas of the royal parks. The princess goes forth to 
hunt the deer in the wild woods ; Biron and his fellow-lovers seek the 
depth of the forest to recite their love-sick verses. The clowns, when they 
come forth to show their simple pageant, seem to come out of the bushes, 
and to play upon the grass. In all this Shakespeare has put the joyous- 
ness of lovely natural scenes as fit setting for the joyous activity of human 
life. The genial manhood of Biron, the graceful womanhood of Rosaline, 
show brighter in the park of Navarre than if we saw them in palace halls 
or city streets. 

Whether Shakespeare knew aught more of Navarre than its melo- 
dious name is hard to determine. The poet that gave sea-coasts to Bo- 
hemia was not likely to be studious about the physical features of 
Navarre. Yet in his picture of the famous land that lies sloping down 
from its central mountain, both into France and into Spain, a tempting 
prize for the ambition of each, there is nothing to shock our knowledge 
of the country. It helps our imagination, as we read the play, to think 
of the real Navarre, — of its great mountains, Altoviscar and Adi, rising to 
the snow line, of its landscape, sloping down, terrace after terrace, clad 
with lovely forests of pines and chestnuts, to the Ebro and the Bidossa ; of 
wide pasture lands along the declivities, of orchards and fields of flax in 
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sheltered nooks ; of game abundant in the great woods, and of an ancient 
people, the Basques, the oldest and nnost mysterious people in modern 
Europe, profoundly loyal to its petty king, living chiefly the lives of 
herdsmen and hunters. This is a fit scene for the king and his favorites 
to swear their foolish vows in and to hope for a life of lonely pleasure and 
unbroken seclusion. We can feel the emotion of the princess and her 
ladies, reared in courts and knowing only an artificial life, as they ride 
onward, deeper and deeper into the beautiful wild country to hold their 

parley with 

" . . the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may own, 
Matchless Navarre." 

(11., i., 5.) 

In his perception of the beauty of physical nature, Shakespeare takes 
great joy in the charm and in the symbolism of light and of color. 
Longaville sees the blonde Maria standing by the princess in the sun- 
shine, and he describes her as 

" light in the light," 

(IL, i., 199.) 

a sort of dazzling picture in white and gold. 

The king speaks from the forests of his green Navarre of the 
knights of "tawny Spain" (L, i., 174). The lively epithet brings up a 
landscape and a history ! 

Biron vows, in disgust at all affectations and vanities of speech, 

" Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressed 
In russet yeas and honest kersey noes." 

(V., ii.. 413) 

The color term brings before us the softness of late autumn tints, the 
costume and habits of country-folk. And in the song of the seasons (V., 
ii., 904) the picturesque imagination of the youthful poet bursts forth into 
a revelry of rich and contrasted color: 

" When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white. 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight." 

In this drama, as in others, the physical life of the ocean plays a great 
part in Shakespeare's imagination. We come to wonder at what time of 
life the boy had, far off from salt water in the centre of England, had the 
chance of studying the effects of seaside life and the emotional power of 
the ocean. When Biron pleads for the freedom of youth to love and to 
be glad ne cries : 
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" The sea will ebb and flow 

Young blood doth not obey an old decree." 

(IV., iii., 216.) 

Twice, too, in the poem, as if recalling some memory of a night by 
the seaside, he gives us the picture of the moonlight upon the ocean. 
The king says to his princess : 

" Nor shows the silver moon one-half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep. 
As doth thy face through tears of mine . . ." 

(IV., iii., 30.) 

And Rosaline catches the thought, and at a later time, when her 
lover pleads for a smile to check his tears, she twits him with asking but 
" moonshine in the water. (V., ii., 208.) 

Among all the sights of physical nature, however, Shakespeare loves 
best those that depend upon the motion of the clouds and the aspects of 
the physical heavens. For him, as for all those who love the poetic 
mind, the thunder and lightning 

" When not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire." 

He loves the stars for their beauty, loves them as the old Greeks, as 
the ©Id Chaldaeans loved them. The astronomers, he tells us, 

" Those earthly godfathers of heaven's lights. 

Have no more profit of their shining nights 

Than those that walk and wot not what they are." 

(I., i., 90.) 

The moon in her shiftings is the symbol of woman's fickleness. Rosa- 
line excuses her coquetry by saying: 

" You took the moon at full, but now she's changed." 

(V., ii., 214.) 

To his eyes, as to Horace's, the moon among the stars is symbol of the 
greater beauty that outshines the lesser. 

. . " My love is a gracious moon. 
The other, an attending star, scarce seen a light." 

The sun, in all the operations of its power, is the centre of Shakespeare's 
imagery. Biron's love for Rosaline's beauty is the sun-worship of " the 
rude and savage man of Inde," who 

" At the first opening of the gorgeous east. 
Bows . . his vassal head, and stricken blind 

Kisses the base ground, with obedient breast." 

(IV., iii., 222.) 
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The sun cheering the earth is symbol of woman's beauty cheering man's 

life. 

" Beauty doth varnish age, .... 

O, *tis the sun that maketh all things shine/' 

(IV., iii., 244.) 

As the sun draws the fogs from the earth, so love has power to banish 
sadness and painful perplexity from the soul. 

" Fair sun, which on my earth dost shine. 
Exhale this vapor vow." 

(IV., iii., 69.) 

The sun, which defies and blasts the gazing eye, is again the symbol of 
those supreme mysteries of nature that men's vision cannot penetrate. 

" Study is like the heaven's glorious sun 

That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks." 

(I., i., 84.) 

Most beautiful of all, the sun drying the dewdrops on the rose is Shake- 
speare's image of love drying the tears of human sorrows : 

" So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 

To those fresh morning drops upon the rose 
As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows." 

(IV., iii., 26.) 

Of the two forms of life that animate our world, animal life and 
plant life, the genius of Shakespeare, perhaps the genius of all poets that 
lived in times earlier than ours, found the deeper suggestion and the 
higher beauty in the life of plants. Shakespeare is not, indeed, neglectful 
of the habits and ways of animals : in this play, for example, he mentions 
with keen observation not less than twenty-three kinds. But he does 
not love them as he loves the flowers and trees : he does not feed his 
imagination in observing them. Almost all his allusions to animals are 
prosaic; some are even hard and superficial. Of the deer, the young 
poet that had poached in Sir Thomas Lucy's forest had a keen hunter's 
knowledge. The princess has almost tears for them as she makes ready 
to shoot them. She loves the fleet grace of their movement, and uses it 
as an image of graceful women running. 

" Whip to our tents, as roes run over land." 

(V., ii., 309.) 

Among birds the pigeon gets the kindest treatment from Shake- 
speare's humor. Biron, vexed at Boyet's pert and borrowed art, says of 
him in disgust : 

" This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease." 

(V., ii., 315.) 
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And scampish little Moth is, in Costard's rustic eyes, "a pigeon of 
discretion." 

In the poetic interpretation of Nature the snail comes in to give the 
freshest and most penetrative touch of imagination. The power of sym- 
pathy between lovers is at once the proof of a genuine love and its result 

" But love, first learned in a lady's eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 
But with the motion of all elements. 
Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 
And gives to every power a double power. 

• ••••« 

Love's feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails." 

This power of imagination — the power of discovering images in 
physical nature for the thoughts and passions of men — ^firjds its richest 
and amplest development in plant life. The park of the king forms, as 
we have said, the setting of the entire play. There the king lives in 
the open air with his friends. There in tents abode the princess and her 
ladies. Parts of the park are left to savage nature, parts arranged and 
decorated into curious knotted gardens. It was in the bush, behind the 
coppice, that the princess stood with her cross-bow to kill the pricket. It 
was in the concealment of the labyrinthine gardens that Armado caught 
Costard and Jaquenetta making love. 

What a picture it all is ! Amid such gay scenes was the princess 
standing, full of life and joy, when she heard the news of her father's 
death ; when Biron, in his tender sympathy, cries out, dismissing the 
assembly, " Away, the scene begins to cloud ! " It is the symbol of that 
shadow of fate that comes creeping to swallow up in darkness all the 
happiness of the earthly life. 

Among trees the oak, the cedar and the sycamore are those with 
which the poet's imagination plays. In Dumain's eyes his Kate is as 
upright as a cedar! Old Boyet lays himself down, to take his afternoon's 
nap " under the cool shade of a sycamore." The luxurious old gentle- 
man knew, what the young Shakespeare had observed, that under 
sycamores the grass grows soft and clean. The oak is, in the English 
poet's mind, of course, a symbol of strength and stubbornness, and so 
when Biron wishes to tell how his resolve to keep away from women had 
yielded to the charm of Rosaline's beauty, he speaks in the language 
of trees: 

" Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers bow'd." 

(IV., ii., 112.) 

Amid the beauty of flowers the fancy of Shakespeare here and always 
sports lovingly. He feels the charm of their hues and perfume. He reads 
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the significance and symbolism of their lives. The cold good sense of 
Biron, that checks and chills the romantic folly of his comrades, is the 

" sneaping frost 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring." 

(L, i., loi.) 

The heart of the princess, as yet untouched by love, is her maiden 
honor — 

" Yet as pure 
As the unsullied lily." 

But the rose is above all for Shakespeare, as it is for all the old 
Greek poets, the sum of all sensuous delights in nature. Even its name 
had in it the charm of its beauty. When Biron sends the clownish Cos- 
tard to carry his love letter to his lady, see how tenderly as it were he 
caresses her name : 

" In the princess' train there is a gentle lady, 
Whep tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her." 

(IIL, i., 167.) 

Dumain, too, when he longs to be near his Kate, wishes that he were 
the May-wind, drinking the perfume of the velvet leaves of the rose. 
(IV., iii., 105.) Even Boyet, hard old courtier as he is, when he asks the 
ladies to mask themselves sees the poetry of the flower : 

" Fair ladies masked are roses in their bud." 

(V., ii., 295.) 

And when Biron enunciates his Platonic idea that beauty lives in 
the fitness of things, his richly poetic mind finds in the rose the figure of 
his thought : 

" At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled mirth." 

It is, however, at the end of the poem, as the summing up of all his 
joy and delight in nature and in nature's beauty, that Shakespeare per- 
forms his most astounding feat of depicting what a poet sees and finds in the 
physical world. As we speak of Thomson's Seasons, so we may speak 
of the cuckoo song as Shakespeare's Seasons. The greater poet has 
done in four short stanzas what the lesser poet did imperfectly in four 
long books. He gathers up whatever is most beautiful and most charac- 
teristic in Nature, whatever is most fit and most suggestive in bird life and 
in flower life, in the earth and in the heavens, to mark for us in lyrical 
rapture the progress of the English seasons from Spring-time to Winter. 
Each word is here indeed, as Coleridge says, a picture. In the poetry of 
mankind there is not, I think, a work of the imagination more marvelous 
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in its details, in its suggestiveness, in its amazing brevity, than the song 
sung so incongruously by Holofernes and Nathaniel. Well might 
Armado say: "The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo ! " 



IL 

The study of Shakespeare is almost infinite. Each man that thinks 
at all on any subject, each man that studies any problem, may find his 
own profit in studying Shakespeare from his own point of view. Still the 
student has to watch himself, to beware in pushing his own special shaft 
of research, lest he may leave untouched problems greater than he finds. 
I should be glad to devote this paper to a summing up of the different 
ways in which Shakespeare may be studied, but in considering the 
"present play I will confine myself to the following : 

L — The study of Shakespeare as interpreter of nature. 

IL — As interpreter of home life. 

in. — As architect of dramatic construction. 

Of the first line of study I have spoken already. I have tried to show 
in detail how, in the play of Love's Labour s Lost, Shakespeare deals 
with physical nature ; how he excels in the two great achievements of 
the poet's mind : first, in observing and understanding the sights and 
moods of nature; second, in setting up a harmony between nature and man, 
in using nature as the interpreter of man, the natural world as image and 
figure of the spiritual world. 

From this point let us pass on to the second. Let us see how 
Shakespeare interprets for us the life of man himself Let us study 
the methods by which he constructs character, and makes up a world of 
men and women — acting each for itself; acting all together to a perfect 
issue. In his presentation of human life there are the same two powers 
of mind at work as in his presentation of nature ; there is the same 
keenness of observation in seeing what is before him, there is the same 
art of the imagination in combining what he sees into groups and in 
interpreting what he does not see by what he sees. Moth and Armado, 
for example, may each have been the result of mere observation of real 
persons. The impish smartness of the small boy, the brag and affectation of 
the low-bred adventurer, are things that even now one can see in the real 
world. But to combine Moth and Armado into one group, to play them 
off upon each other, to tell how Moth acts upon Armado, and Armado 
upon Moth, — ^this could not be done by observation, however keen. 
This was the work that only the imagination could achieve. To do this 
as Shakespeare does it, even in the simplest combination of his simplest 
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play, is a sign, on a small scale, of that imaginative power which makes 
the poet's work the greatest of intellectual achievements. 

Each play of Shakespeare is, above all things else, a vision of some 
isolated phase of human life ; there is a group of characters brought 
before us, each distinct in itself, and all combining by laws of delicate 
grouping, to make out an action tliat involves the development and the 
destiny of each. The genius of the poet is displayed in every detail ; 
the vision of life that he brings before us is in part, as we have seen, 
the fruit of poetic observation, is part the fruit of poetic imagination. 
The facts observed, gathered in from his knowledge of the world, are set 
forth into npvel groups by his imaginative power, and fitted into a mar- 
velous complexity of action by the process of his invention. 

In Love's Labour's Lost the ardent genius of the young poet is already 
at its creative work. In spite of his youth he has already great treasures 
of experience and observation to expend upon his characters. As we 
embark upon the rippling current of his verses, they bear us on into a 
world not less novel than it is beautiful. The characters all slip one by 
one into their places. They touch, they meet, they combine. Swept on 
by the poet's imagination, we see the characters live before us, we hear 
them talk. We watch as if all were real the weaving of the many 
lines of separate action, crossing and re-crossing like the silken threads 
of woven tapestry, into the lines and colors of the pre-ordained design. 

In Love's Labour s Lost the characters are in number nineteen. Five 
of them are women and fourteen are men. Even in their number we 
can see the amplitude of Shakespeare's imagination — the fearless audacity 
of his method. He bursts into the world with the full fervor of the 
innovating romantic impulse on him. He leaps forth from the narrow 
confines of the classical art. The harmony that his spirit craves is not 
the narrow and intense harmony of the old world drama, brought forth 
from the collision of two or three types of humanity. It is the rich and 
varied harmony that comes from the complex grouping of a large number 
of sharply discriminated men and women. The genius of iEschylus, 
writing by the rules of the classic art, could develop the action of the 
Prometheus or the Agamemnon from the words and deeds of seven char- 
acters. The genius of Shakespeare, working by the ampler laws of 
romantic art, needed for his action the co-working of nineteen. In 
station of life these characters range from the highest to the lowest. 
Around the king and the princess stand richly varied groups of the great 
lords and ladies of Navarre and France, eleven in all. Under them 
stands a middle-class group of six, revolving around the preacher and 
the school-master of the country village. As in all middle-class societies, 
the impudent and snobbish Armado tries by his affectations and his 
imposture to lift himself from the middle class into the higher. Under 
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the middle class comes the lowest class of all, the class of rustic clowns 
depicted in Costard and Jaquenetta ; and here too, by a delightful touch 
of his satire, the poet uses Armado again to make the link between the 
middle class and the peasant group. The same swaggering adventurer 
that strives to raise himself to the social level of the great nobles succeeds 
by his vices in sinking himself to the social level of the peasant wench 
Jaquenetta. And again, to win variety for his grouping, the poet divides 
his characters not only by the distinction of social rank, but also by the 
distinction of nationality. The king of Navarre, king of a paltry state 
and tiny court, stands at the head of a Navarrese group of twelve. The 
princess of France, daughter of a great king, and reared in the mighty 
court that gave fashion and civility to Europe, stands at the head of a 
French group of seven. The contrast between the countrified ways and 
half-rustic vagaries of the Navarrese court and the stateliness, ease and 
high-bred insolence of the French, add greatly to the life of the drama. 
And between the two, — familiar with both courts, and known and 
admired in each, — moves the noble Biron, type of the well-bred gentle- 
man, the man that is at home in all societies, as far from the narrowness 
and awkwardness of the provincial set as he is from the flippancy and 
vulgarity of the great world. Such, then, in their natural groupings of 
sex and rank and nation, are the nineteen characters that make up the 
Love's Labour's Lost. • 

Of the nineteen characters, two, indeed, are mere stage indications. 
They swell the group of the party of grandees that attends the princess; 
they form each a tiny spring in the working of the machinery. But the 
poet's art has not touched them into life, they do not appear before us 
as distinctly marked persons. A French lord that has no name appears 
twice in the second act. He seems to be one of a group of nobles that 
have ridden with the ladies to Navarre. Retells the princess that Longa- 
ville, whom he seems to have known before, is one of the king's friends 
that Tiave taken the vow against women (IL, i., 38). He announces to the 
princess the return of old Boyet from his mission to the king. Then he 
vanishes, to be heard no more ; let us imagine him a dignified, silent, 
grandly dressed old noble, keeping his place of honor in all the scenes 
that ensue, close beside the princess. Again, in the fifth act, there 
comes riding post-haste from France another great lord of the French 
court, by name Mercade. His soul is heavy, his face dark, with bad 
news. In his bearing, in his simple words, in the tender and manly 
directness of his speech, we find the noble-mannered gentleman. His 
sad eyes and his broken voice make the princess acquainted with 
the message of death before his lips have uttered it. " My father is 
dead," she cries, reading his face. " E'en so," he says ; " My tale is 
told." Mercade has played his part and now he vanishes. Had he 
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been a vulgar fellow, presumptuous or self-important, the responsibility of 
his bad news would have led him on into prolix and offensive details. 
To have spoken his evil tidings so briefly and so tenderly makes Mercade 
a gentlemen. A little above Mercade in importance stands the forester — 
the gamekeeper of the king, who has the honor laid upon him of taking the 
princess out to hunt in the forest. With him Shakespeare fairly begins 
his work of using nice details and delicate contrasts to delineate character. 
As they start together for the woods the princess speaks to him with the 
easy familiarity that great people are wont to use towards inferiors that 
minister to their pleasure. 

" Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer in ?" 

(IV., i., 8.) 

The answer of the forester is business-like and respectful. He points 
out the coppice where the princess may have the " fairest shot." Then 
the princess begins to tease him by playing upon his words, and to em- 
barrass him by seeking to entrap him into compliments, which from him 
to her would have been impertinences. The young man is troubled and 
embarrassed. But he keeps his dignity and his modesty. He stands in 
the scene as representative of those simple, respectful, manly manners, 
which are always good manners, in contrast with the flippancy and word- 
play and easy raillery that make up in every age the fashionable manners 
of an artificial society. Here in the dialogue between the princess and 
the forester, between the gay lady bred in courts and the country gentle- 
man trained in manly sports and ways, we can read the first note of the 
chief lesson that this play teaches. All that is artificial and affected is 
vulgar ; that which has the dignity and grace and directness of a kindly 
nature is the grand manner both in man and in woman. 

In Jaquenetta the young Shakespeare goes back to his recollections 
of the country folk around his native Stratford. He goes deep into rustic 
low life, and draws for. us a peasant girl of the time, ignorant, loose in 
morals and in manners, but comely and in her way amusing. Jaquenetta 
has a beauty that is vouched for by both her lovers. Her speech is 
marked by good sense. She smiles on both her lovers, and intrigues like 
a rustic coquette with each. She had, it seems, met Armado some 
months before the play opens, and had been fascinated by the " tall talk '* 
and violent love-making of the " tawny Spaniard." But she was flirting 
too with Costard, whom, as a lover of her own station, she probably 
meant to marry. Making love with him in the king's garden she is caught 
by Armado. She is reported to the king as violating his edict against wo- 
men. She is separated from both her lovers, and taken away by Dull to be 
dairy-maid at the palace. She makes an assignation with Armado, and 
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receives what she takes to be a letter from him. Unable herself to read 
it, she takes it to Nathaniel to read for her. It turns out to be not Arma- 
do's letter to her but Biron's letter to Rosaline, that by mistake she has 
received. Eager to correct the dangerous blunder she hurries, at Holo- 
fernes' orders, to take the suspicious verses to the court. Thus she re- 
veals to the king that Biron also has broken his vow, and brings about 
the solution of the plot. It is a good example of Shakespeare's skill in 
using his characters for his purpose of dratnatic construction. The 
country wench flirting with her two lovers is a necessary link in the plot 
that involves the crowns of France and Navarre. Of Jaquenetta herself 
we see no more. The king dismisses her and Costard as a pair of " tur- 
tles " (IV., iii., 2 ID.) But her shame is divulged later by Costard; and- 
at the end Armado, who has betrayed her, is brought to promise to marry 
her. If he could make an honest woman of Jaquenetta, Jaquenetta, we 
may hope, got the chance to punish him for his follies, and make an honest 
man of Armado. 

In Dull we have another Shakespearian sketch from the rustic England 
of Shakespeare's boyhood. He is the country magistrate, honest, self-impor- 
tant, entirely ignorant, entirely respectable. He is in Holofernes' eyes 
" most dull, honest Dull," a case of " twice sod simplicity." On the 
other side, he is to the wily Armado, who wishes to make use of 
him, "a man of good repute, carriage, bearing and estimation." In 
the opinion of his pastor, Nathaniel, he is a good man, whose faults of 
speech and manners are due to the fact " that he hath never fed of the 
dainties that are bred of a book ; he hath not eat paper, as it were, or drunk 
ink." He is the guardian of the king's peace, and of the people's morals. 
He comes in to bring to the .king Armado's letter, reporting the illicit 
love-making of Costard and Jaquenetta. He takes charge of the frail 
Jaquenetta herself, and tears her away from the amorous Armado. As 
chief man of the village, he takes part with curate and school-master in 
getting up the rustic pageant for the entertainment of king and princess. 
In all the details of speech and manner he shows a sturdy consistency in 
being foolish and respectable. He loves his title, but he is too ignorant 
to pronounce it (I., i., 84.) He loves the roll of long sonorous words, 
and he employs them without sense of their meaning. He delights in 
his own feeling of importance, and in all forms of flattery. He loves his 
little joke, as dull men always love one, admires his own wit, and ven- 
tures slily upon a nice pun of his own. 

" If a talent be a claw, look how he claws him with a talent. 

(IV., i., 66.) 

Above all, never-failing sign of his intellectual class, he enjoys a riddle. 
The riddle, the pun, the long words falsely used, the simple vanity, the 
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unconscious ignorance, — ^what a picture it h of the type of respectable 
dullard that holds so large a place in every society ! 

With Maria and Catharine we go up from the types and manners of 
a country village to the types and manners of a court. Maria is nobly 
born, " the heir of Falconbridge," rich, high bred, beautiful, with the blonde 
beauty that contrasts with the brunette Rosaline. If she painted, as Biron 
hints, she did it so well as to please her lover. Of her past life, before she 
attached herself to the princess of France, we know only that she had 
lived in Normandy, and there, at a wedding-feast, probably her sister's, 
had met Lord Longaville. She comes with the princess to Navarre, 
stays in the same tent with her, and goes through all the gay scenes of 
the reception, masquerade, and love making. Almost her first words are 
her description of Longaville himself, and the warmth and the deli- 
cacy of her discriminating powers show both the tenderness of her 
heart and the trained and lively intelligence of her mind. Her words 
and her manner are marked by unfailing distinction and elegance. 
She joins with the other ladies in jesting at the superannuated graces of 
the old beau, Boyet. She calls him *' Cupid's grandfather," laughs at the 
old man's far-fetched wit, and reproves right sternly his old-fashioned 
grossness of speech. So fresh and direct is she in her own manner of 
talk that even the clownish Costard marvels at her nimbleness of wit. 
Her sayings have in truth in them a sting, a shrewdness of observa- 
tion, that show a cultured mind and a large knowledge of the world. 
From her lips Shakespeare lets fall the sharpest and truest adage of 

the play: 

" Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 
As foolery in the wise when wit doth dote." 

When she meets Longaville, after the interval of years, she meets him 
with warm admiration, but with entire reserve. She accepts his 
gifts of pearls, but she laughs at the length of his letter and the conceits 
of his poetry. Disguised she coquettes with Dumain, and leads him 
cleverly on to make love as to the wrong woman. But when she sees 
that Longaville loves her in earnest with manly warmth and directness, 
she meets his frank avowal with frank confession. For years she had 
kept his image in her heart, and she gives her pledge with the sincerity 
of a noble, tender-hearted woman : 

" At the twelve-month's end 
I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend." 

Her last words are a sweet confession of a woman's pride in the tall figure 
and noble bearing of her accepted lover. 

Katharine, although living in the same world with Maria, is in many 
ways a far less attractive character. She, too, is a blonde, and in her 
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lover's eyes she is as upright as a cedar. It is to be feared that she had 
the one shoulder higher than the other. Froni a jest made by Rosaline, — 

" My red dominical, my golden letter. 
Would that your face were not so full of O's," — 

her golden hair, it seems, shone around a face that was very red, a face 
that was marked, badly marked, by the small-pox. Her speech lacks 
the distinction of the other ladies'. She is always joking ; but her jokes 
run badly to word play and to puns ; and her wit, in contrast with Maria's, 
is almost always very broad, and sometimes grossly indecent. Maria is 
the lady of the court ; Katharine is the coarse woman of the world, unre- 
fined, insincere, loving dirty jests and foolish puns, and pushing gaiety of 
manner to boisterous flippancy. She comes before us in attendance upon 
her princess, and she gives her lady a pretty account of the young Du- 
main, whom she had met before at the Duke of Alengon's. From her 
words we might gather that she was half-way in love with him. But 
Longayille was right in calling her a " double tongue." She meets Du- 
main, and contrives to fascinate him. There was not in her, however, 
any reality of affection, nor, perhaps, any capacity of love. Indeed, from 
her abuse of love, we might fairly conclude that in the old days, before 
her face was so red and her hair so golden, she had had her experience 
of men, and met her reverses in love. So towards her " smooth-faced " 
Dumain tb^V lady Katharine's heart is hard-set. She accepts his love 
gifts and hj** worship, and professes to admire his looks and his conver- 
sation ; but she laughs at his youth, and sneers right cruelly at his verses: 
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" Vilely compiled, profound simplicity." 



When the time of parting comes, and Dumain pleads for a promise 
of love, she is still flinty and obdurate. She twits him with his boyish 
appearance and beardless face. The princess and Maria and beautiful 
Rosaline have all a kind word to make their lovers happy. But Kath- 
arine vanishes with her uncivil jest and flippant coldness. What hap- 
pened we shall never know. Man's capacity for falling in love and 
for staying in love is not chilled even by bad puns, nor by rude manners. 
But Dumain was a good fellow. We may hope for him that his beard 
grew, and his taste in women improved with time. 

Hardly ^ny trait of Elizabethan times comes to us with a more 
comical effect than the custom of giving to priests the title of " Sir." To 
think of Nathaniel, whom Biron rightly calls a " hedge priest," as " Sir 
Nathaniel," makes somehow the figure of the worthy man more ludicrous. 
Try to slip off* the incongruous title, and see the poor little man as he 
was. One of his parishioners has described him for us : "A foolish, mild 
man, an honest man, but soon dashed, a very good bowler, a marvelous 
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good neighbor, but no Alexander." The part that Nathaniel plays is 
insignificant, but Shakespeare's sketch of Nathaniel is of great historical 
value. The times that Shakespeare lived in were hard on the Church, 
hard on the priests of the Church. The stately system of the Roman 
Church, with all its wealth and magnificence and social power, had just 
gone toppling down. The new system of a Protestant Church for Eng- 
land was just coming forth out of chaos into life. Among the country 
folk that clung with peasant conservatism to the old faith of Rome there 
was no reverence or love for the new faith that came from Westminster 
or from Geneva. The preachers of the new church were desperately 
pK)or, and for the most part miserably ignor^pt. If they were pious at all 
it was after the fantastic piety of Puritan sects, ridiculed by people of wit 
and hated by people in power. If they were not pious they lived mean 
and sordid lives, not lifted above the average of their flock by any superi- 
ority of means or of culture. Often the poor creatures, bursting free from 
the restraints of old vows, had married, and their wives, according to the 
view of most people, and of the Queen herself, were hardly better than 
strumpets, their children hardly better than bastards. A type of this 
class in this age is our poor Sir Nathaniel. There is no sign of vice in 
him, nor is he altogether a fool, only a man crushed down and broken- 
spirited, made silly and abject in the social degradation of his- order. He 
is almost pathetic, as ignorant men often are, in his ignoranCMrtbifs^sm 
for a learning that he cannot achieve. He tries to put on tlHas'pprt of 
learning by schoolboy phrases and quotations of Latin, wh^p- he ^ets 
wrong. Of such learning he has just enough to wreck his feebl^iimnd 
and to make him, as far as he can be, pedantic in his own fo^i^^eech. 
He catches up and writes down the fine speeches of Holofernes, and 
speaks after him an absurd jargon made of pointless citations and balan- 
ces and antitheses run mad. In his behaviour he is always humble-mind- 
ed. Even among his own parishioners he appears as inferior to the 
village school mjister, Holofernes. He trots along after him full of admi- 
ration ; he submits to being patronized by him, he is led about by him to 
dine among the village folk, glad to buy a hearty meal with a Latin grace, 
and to applaud in ajl companies the style and learning of the erudite 
schoolmaster. He apologizes for Bull's follies, and he is gentle with 
poor Jaquenetta. He reads her letter for her, since she cannot read, and 
corrects her mistake. He enters with cheerful absurdity into the plan of 
the village pageant, and, to please the king and the princess, he is willing 
to take the part of Alexander. Even when the grandees cover him with 
ridicule he is not angry; he does not protest or talk back. He simply 
goes away and disappears, crest-fallen and humble-minded. Shakespeare, 
it is right plain, did not love the Protestant church nor reverence its new 
form of priesthood; but from Sir Nathaniel's case we can see that 
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there were many things in Shakespeare's time that tended to prejudice 
his mind against the religious life and theological squabbles of Eliza- 
beth's England. 

In tracing the characters of Longaville and Dumain, Shakespeare, 
forsaking the country-side recollections of his boyhood, draws from 
the gay young lords that he had watched lounging in the theatres of Lon- 
don or ruffling through the streets. Just as Maria and Katharine stood 
to the princess, so Longaville and Dumain stand to the king. This 
almost mechanical symmetry of construction is one of the chief marks 
of Shakespeare's youthful workmanship. The groups balance against 
each other, three against three, like the dancers in a country dance, 
or like the clauses in one of Armado's sentences. There is in the 
dramatic work of the young Shakespeare, the same too-elaborate 
accuracy of grouping as in the artistic work of the young Raphael. 
But, in spite of the artificial groups, the separate figures are sharply 
defined, each made fully individual. Longaville, for example, is full 
of dramatic life. He is tall and big, stubborn, a little disposed to be 
gruff and overbearing. When the king biings forward his plan of the 
new life, the life from which women are to be excluded, and all given up 
to study and meditation, Longaville not only goes into the scheme with 
boisterous • energy, but he is rude and contemptuous toward Biron's 
scruples. He is proud of his own dull wit in devising against women the 
penalty of cutting out their tongues, and he indulges in cheap jests 
against their love of talk. He is rather coarse in his own tastes, 
and proposes to get great fun out of the society' of Costard and 
Armado. Such men like to have creatures near them that they can 
make the butts of their clumsy wit. When he goes with the king to 
meet the princess and her ladies, he falls, in spite of his vows, 
dead in love with Maria, whom he had met once before in Normandy. 
But although Maria remembers him, he, duller and less observant 
than the lady, fails to recognize Maria, and in questioning Boyet 
about her he shows the same quick temper and bad manners that he 
had shown before in talking with Biron. Unused to self-control, he 
makes no struggle to keep his vow, nor to conquer his love. He 
plies his poor brains to make a poem in her honor, and he shows 
in his stiff and ungainly verses, which parody the fashionable poetry of 
Shakespeare's time, his own poverty of thought and badness of taste. 
After reciting his own poem with complacency, he detects his friend 
Dumain in the same act of perjury. He in turn is detected by the king. 
He shows no shame in being discovered ; he that was first in urging the 
vow against women is again the first in breaking it. In all he is head- 
strong and impetuous. Disguised as a Russian, he goes masquerading 
with the king, and he is cheated by the ladies into making love by mis- 
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take to Katharine. In the wit-duel of the maskers he is not sharp nor 
nimble enough to hold his own ; he has to bear from Katharine hard 
jests at his clumsiness, his rustic ways of talking, and his lack of polite 
conversation. When the pageant begins, he joins in cutting jokes at 
Holofernes and Armado, but here, too, he is always second-rate and 
second-hand in his wit, catching the thought from others, and weighing 
it down by his own heaviness. Yet, as it often happen, the big, hand- 
some, dull-witted soldier wins by his honest devotion the love of the 
gentle and refined woman. He courts his Maria with fervor and with 
success. He sends her gifts of pearls and sheets of verses. The pearls, 
may be, make amends for the verses. He wins the love of his 
Maria. We see the tall, good-looking, stupid fellow, for the last time 
ere the curtain fall forever, smiling with delight under the caressing 
compliments of his lady love. 

Dumain is as different from his friend Longaville as Katharine is 
from Maria. He is small and .beardless, youthful and insignificant in 
appearance. He is gentler and deeper of nature, for less strenuous and 
masterful. He takes the king's vows with great sincerity and even 
solemnity of mood, and he reproaches Biron with the worldliness of his 
views of life. He is full of sentiment, and so eager to love somebody 
that when he sees Katharine, in spite of her red face and her pockmarks, 
he falls at once in love with her. He sees in her all physical perfections, 
sends her rich presents and writes her verses. His poetry is utterly 
unlike Longaville's ; instead of being court poetry it is pastoral ; instead 
of being full of fashionable conceits it is full of natural beauty and tender 
sentiment. Yet although he loves so deeply, he feels the shame of 
breaking his vow against women, and he appeals to Biron to find excuse 
and justification for the purpose. When he joins the rest in scoffing at 
Holofernes and Armado, his jesting is, as he tells us, only to hide his 
heartache. He is quicker of wit than Longaville, and makes some pretty 
speeches and some good puns. There is a sofl, modern pathos in his 
last appeal to Katharine : 

" But what to me, my love, but what to me ? " 

(V., ii., 832.) 

But the sentimental lover is apt to be the unsuccessful one ; there is 
a weak vein in Dumain's character that excites not love but ridicule in 
the worldly-minded Katharine. She utters a parting jest at his lack of 
beard and his lack of vigor, and she goes leaving her lover almost hope- 
less. But sentiment has its consolations as well as its dangers. In a few 
weeks we can believe that Dumain was as deeply in love with some one 
else as he had been with Katharine. 
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Like Dumain and Longaville, the little Moth, the impish page of 
Armado is another sketch made by Shakespeare from the fashionable life, 
of his times. These pages were indeed a noteworthy feature in the 
society of old Europe. Selected from the sons of noble families, chosen 
for the beauty of their persons and the sharpness of their childish intelli- 
gence, they were the confidants of their masters and mistresses, ripened 
into premature smartness and premature wit by the society which they 
served. Out of this class the poet has picked and served up his 
Moth. Boyet calls him " the pretty, knavish page." He was very small, 
very beautiful, very wicked, and, above all, very knowing. He endears 
himself to everybody, betrays everybody, laughs at everybody. In 
Armado's eyes he is a " tender juvenal," " pretty and little and ingenious," 
the " well-educated ihfant." In Costard's eyes he is " a dwarfish monster 
of cleverness," a " handful of wit," a ** pigeon-egg of discretion," a 
" sweet ounce of man's flesh." As such, the little scamp — like the mes- 
senger boy of our modern civilization — takes a hand in all the wickedness 
that is going. He was, we may believe, under the king's orders, attached 
for the time to the service of Armado. Thus he was in the conspiracy 
against his nominal master, doing what he could to draw out his absurd- 
ities for the amusement of the court. When Armado is full of sentiment 
and sadness Moth cheers him up with his songs. He listens to Armado's 
confession of love for Jaquenetta, and manages, by using Costard to carry 
Armado's love-letter, to get his secret discovered. Wherever he goes he 
brings confusion and exposure by his tricky malevolence. Whomever 
he seems to be serving he is sure to betray. Even when he goes mas- 
querading with the king himself, marching at the head of the Muscovites, 
he changes the verses that he has to recite to the ladies, and turns the 
sentimental love-making into farce. So, when he takes part in Holofernes' 
pageant, he, the little creature that was not so big as the end of Hercules* 
club, plays Hercules himself, and brings the solemnity to a ludicrous end. 
In his last appearance, knowing Armado to be a coward, he urges him 
on to fight with Costard, in his shirt-sleeves. And we may hear him 
vanishing with a shriek of laughter as he forces his master to show flie 
white feather, by confessing that he cannot fight in his shirt, because he 
has no shirt to fight in. The boy's speech agrees with his action : it is 
full of sparkle and audacity and cleverness, proof of the marvelous 
quickness with which, precocious children pick up the manners, the talk, 
the ways of thinking of their elders— especially if their elders be wicked 
or disreputable. He has at his command the stores of mythology, of 
school-logic, of fashionable poetry and small talk that were current in 
his world. He could sing and pun and cap verses with any fine gentle- 
man. His only weakness was the weakness that Shakespeare knew to be 
inseparable from such a precocious childhood. The boy, too clever to 
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be ridiculous in aught else, makes himself ridiculous by his mannishness. 
He is ready to teach adult men how to make love. The tiny little scamp 
prides himself above all on his knowledge and experience of women. 

Holofemes, the country schoolmaster, plays so small a part in the 
action of the play, and yet desplays himself at s^ch odious length, as to 
excite our wonder at' Shakespeare's meaning. He is, perhaps, as some 
have suspected, a living character that Shakespeare wished, for some per- 
sonal reason of his own, to make ridiculous by personal satire, — the ill- 
natured and malicious peasant of some country town, whom the poet had 
his own private reasons for disliking. The picture bears, in truth, many 
marks of a portrait. Holofernes is fat and awkward as a hogshead. His 
nose is big, his mouth large, but his head is small, and his face pinched 
and cadaverous. In himself the poor creature is hardly worthy of being 
brought down from his school-house on the hill-top to make sport for 
the nobles. Boyet says of him just the right words : " As he is an ass, 
let him go." But let him go Shakespeare will not. For him the gro- 
tesque schoolmaster was a type, and as such to be developed and used. 
The man represented one of the two forms of bad taste and corrupt 
usage that Shakespeare deemed to be dangerous to the culture of his 
time. The literature of the late sixteenth century was in truth assailed 
by two distinct influences that threatened its society and its life. The 
one, coming from Spain and Italy and France, was the fashionable school 
of euphuism, marked by affectations and far-fetched conceits and word 
plays. The other, coming from the schools of the Middle Ages, was the 
scholastic style of classical pedantry, marked by learned allusions and 
pointless and endless quotations, by a jargon of Latin words and con- 
structions, by alliterations and curious epithets, and all forms of tedious 
verbal subtleties. The one flourished in courts and the fashionable 
world, and it is made sport of in the speech of Armado, faintly re- 
echoed in the style of the lords and ladies of France and Navarre. The 
other flourished in schools and universities, in the talk and writings of the 
learned. It is made odious in the speech of Holofernes, feebly imitated 
in the drivel of Sir Nathaniel. This is the antithesis that Shakespeare 
wished to make effective, and on this score Holofernes is not less essential 
than Armado to the structure of the play. All that he says is said in 
the worst form of that hideous classical pedantry which the scholars of the 
sixteenth century England had got by inheritance from the scholars of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth. 

Holofernes' speeches are not only lacking in good sense ; they are 
lacking in all naturalness of language, in all ease and grace of move- 
ment, and, as always happens, the man is as odious in manner and tem- 
per of mind as he is in taste and expression. He is full of self-conceit 
and vanity, puffed up by the awe-struck admiration of the xilla^crs 
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among whom he lives, arrogant to his equals, insolent and quarrelsome 
with his superiors. When his absurd expressions and grotesque speech 
have brought on him the laughter and insults of the great people, whom 
he is trying to impress, we are glad at seeing the vulgar and tiresome 
pedant " exploded " from the stage. 



in. 

Among all the nineteen characters of the Love's Labour's Lost, there 
is not one that is not in its way a marvel of delicate art ; and our delight 
in Shakespeare's workmanship becomes the intenser for looking sharply 
into all the mysteries of his character-creation. Costard is, for example, 
the type of the good-natured, vulgar, sagacious, brave-hearted English 
bumpkin. Boyet is the type of the selfish, worldly-wise old courtier. 
The king and the princess, although less strongly marked than the others, 
are both in conception and in detail nobly portrayed. Don Armado, as 
a deep study of the reflex action between obliquity of mind and obliquity 
of character, is at once the most elaborate and the most odious of the 
lower characters. Passing by them all, we come to the glory of this 
drama, to the crown and love knot of Shakespeare's youthful poetry, 
the interwoven characters of Biron and Rosaline. 

The full picture of Biron is precious to us as giving the youthful 
Shakespeare's conception of the gentleman, — a conception not to be 
eclipsed, perhaps not to be even equaled, by any of his later renderings. 
To paint him from all sides, in all his attributes, was the chief aim of the 
poet ; and thus the character dominates all, and takes by far the largest 
space in the canvas. The king, in spite of his rank, speaks only 260 
verses; Rosaline herself only 160; but Biron speaks over 600, and fills 
about one-fourth of the play by his noble presence. In dealing with him» 
there is no disdain in the poet's mind for even the lighter sides of what 
in worldly conventionality makes the gentleman. Biron is, indeed, on 
first acquaintance only the genial, somewhat caustic and satirical, man of 
the world, the merry, madcap lord, — "not a word with him but a jest." 
He is master of all social accomplishments, witty, graceful, easy, unsur- 
passed in small talk. He shows us right soon how well he knows the 
way to defend himself against rudeness, how to punish insolence, and put 
down familiarity and presumption. He has even the faults of the man of 
fashion ; his wit is a little too prone to wound; his calm self-assertion has 
a touch of dangerous arrogance. But under this external polish of 
courtier and man of fashion lie the noblest virtues of character and 
the highest qualities of mind. Alone among the grandees, for example, 
he has the kindly grace of charity and tenderness toward inferiors. Thus 
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he appreciates and humors the homely merits of the clownish Costard : 
and he pleads with the king to give gracious audience to the villagers 
that wish to show him their rural pageant. Akin to this, the virtue 
rarest among polished and hardened men of the world, is his belief in 
womanhood, his passionate devotion of himself, mind and heart and soul, 
to the woman that he loved. Biron is prince among Shakespeare's group 
of gentlemen ; first, because he knows so well whom to love ; secondly, 
because he knows so well how to love. Had he lacked sense, he might 
have chosen unworthily ; had he lacked character, he might have loved 
feebly or treacherously. Because this man combined the gift of intellect 
with the gift of true and deep emotion, he stands unsurpassed in the world 
of the poet's vision, a type of the gentleman. 

The part that Biron takes in the play is so large as to make him the 
band that holds all the parts together. At the beginning, when his king, 
weak and inexperienced, unfolds his fantastic scheme of the new life that 
he and his court are to live, Biron, pointing out the folly of the plan, tries 
to turn the king from it. He loves his lord, however, and rather than 
part from him, he signs the oath and agrees to take part in the project 
that he disapproves. But, while the others are full of a silly enthusiasm, 
Biron keeps his grasp upon the realities of life. He reminds the king of 
what has been forgotten, that the princess of France is coming on busi- 
ness to the court of Navarre, and that, in spite of the vow, she and her 
ladies must be received and made welcome. Thus recalling the weak 
prince to the scene of his duties, he goes with him as chief friend and 
able counsellor to meet the French embassy. With the princess he meets 
Rosaline. As a polished man of the world he remembers his former meet- 
ing with her, and greets her with playful courtesy. Then once more the 
miracle of love takes place. He finds his admiration of Rosaline turning 
into something deeper — the light play of society warms with the glow of 
emotion. Hardly out of Rosaline's charming presence, he composes his 
poem in her honor, and sends off Costard well-feed to carry the precious 
letter. But his love does not abate the shrewdness of his wit nor his habit 
of watching his world. Keeping his own counsel, he finds out that 
Longaville and Dumain, and the king himself, have fallen as deeply as he 
into love. While guarding his own secret he makes himself master of 
theirs, and turns with delicious effrontery to tax the king and his com- 
panions with their broken vows. But, in the midst of his triumph, he 
falls by one of those accidents that the cleverest man cannot always es- 
cape. He found that his own love letter to Rosaline had got into the 
wrong hands, and was now on the point of becoming known to the king. 
He tried to destroy the letter, but failed. He that had scoffed at the 
perjury of others stood revealed as a perjurer himself. In an instant he 
changed his policy, and stood forth another man. He confessed his love 
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for Rosaline, and gloried in loving her. He beat down by his eloquence 
the mocking of his comrades, and burst forth into that sublime and heroic 
canticle of love which remains to us as the glory of Shakespeare's youth- 
ful poetry (IV., iii., 240.) In the ardor of his own passion he felt sym- 
pathy with the passion of his friends, and contrived by his fertile wit the 
scheme that should enable each one to approach and win his lady. Find- 
ing his scheme foiled by old Boyet's intermeddling, he quarreled fiercely 
with him ; then, weary of artifice and subterfuge, throwing off all disguise 
as unworthy of his love, he wooed his Rosaline as openly and warmly 
as a brave man ought. In the pageant that followed for the amusement 
of lords and ladies, he seized the chance of exposing by his scoff and 
sneers the baseness of Armado and the offensive folly of Holofernes. 

When the news of her father's death comes to recall the princess 
from her pleasant sojourn in Navarre, Biron by his tact and his tender- 
ness made himself master of the situation. He came once more to the help 
of his blundering king, got him out of his troubles, and set him right 
with the princess. Thus earnest and tender and true he yearned with all 
the power of his noble heart and splendid manhood to assure himself 
of Rosaline's love. He bears with humble spirit her keen arraign- 
ment of his foibles and faults, he pledges himself with large devotion to 
their amendment. To do what was most painful to his dainty and high- 
bred nature ; to walk the hospital, to minister to the sick and dying, to 
live amid the features of physical and mental decay— even this he was 
glad to do for Rosaline's promise of love. In the parting scene he 
showed how deep was his power of loving, how strong and loyal and 
irave the heart that beat in " the merry lord," the fine gentlemen, the 
brilliant and sagacious courtier. 

And in all this glowing picture of the man there shines above all 
the radiance of his intellectual qualities. Whenever he speaks he utters 
himself with the grace, the directness and the simplicity that mark the 
best style of all the great ages. He lived among the people of fashion ; 
he knew all the traits and devices of the fashionable speech of the town, 
but by the force of his clear, strong spirit, he kept himself free from them 
all. He stood, as the King said, foremost of all the court in scholarship 
and culture, in dexterity of argument, and in literary skill. But, although 
he had lived among scholars, and drunk deep of the learning of his 
times, he kept himself as free from the pedantic jargon of Holofernes 
as from the fashionable jargon of Armado. And along with this true 
literary taste, and this inborn nobleness of speech, he has, what is akin to 
it, a marvelous knowledge of the world of men and women, of society in 
general, and even of his friends and of himself Thus he moves through 
the scenes of the play, understanding all, sympathizing with all, and con- 
trolling all. Even of those that he best likes he sees the faults ; he un- 
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derstands the weakness of the king, for example, but he loves him for 
his goodness, and he is &ithful to him and gentle with him. When others 
are deceived, he is clear-sighted. He understands, under the affectations 
of Annado, the baseness, the lustfulness, the cowardice of the wretched 
man. He sees, under the ponderous erudition of Holofernes the feeble- 
ness of his intellect, and knows him to be a fool. He understands the 
weak points of his own nature, and struggles keenly and subtly against 
the mastery of love until he finds that his passion is no whim of &ncy, 
but real and profound emotion. Above all, he understands, under the 
gay and lively manner of Rosaline, the depth and goodness of the 
woman's nature. And thus, as the play wears on, the gay young gentle- 
man of the first scene grows before our eyes into intellectual greatness. 
He rejects all plans for the distorting and mutilation of human life. He 
" sees life clearly, and he sees it whole." He sees what are its realities, its 
duties, and its meaning. He sees what are its pleasures and its consolations* 
— ^the new birth of the soul in a deep and unselfish love. Thus Biron rises 
to a conception of human life great enough and perfect enough to be safely 
taken as Shakespeare's own. The play has its highest significance in 
the &ct that the action and the mind and the qualities of Biron are the 
revelation to us of the young Shakespeare's idea of manhood. 

This plighting of love between Biron and Rosaline gives to the play, 
which else would end badly, a happy and hopeful ending. From the 
parting words our minds run forward gaily to anticipated and long-lived 
joys. Both in man and in woman we recognize a stability of character that 
is safe to build on. So Katharine, in speaking of Rosaline's " merry, 
nimble, stirring spirit," predicts for her a happy old age. " A light heart," 
she says, " lives long." The words are joyously prophetic ; — ^beyond that 
year of separation there wait for the happy lovers long years of blissful 
union and serene old age. 

As compared with the full length description of Biron, the sketch 
of Rosaline is slight and rapid. Yet each line tells, and many details 
are supplied that give to Rosaline's picture almost the fidelity of a 
portrait from life. Even her appearance is described with a detail that 
Shakespeare does not often afford. All through his treatment of Rosa- 
line there is the caressing touch of love in the poet's mind for the 
glorious woman, who, in Boyet's old-fashioned phrase, was " a continent 
of beauty." Her very name, linking her with the poet's best-loved 
flower, sets the verse into lover-like vibration of tones. 

" She is a gentle lady : 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her." 

She was, as many passages show, a brunette beauty of the richest 
and most sparkling type.- She was probably small of statue ; the prin- 
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cess calls her " mouse." The darkness of hair and eyes gave a more 
dazzling lustre to the tiny hands and the velvet brow. Her complexion 
was so dark that she could speak of herself as a " clouded moon." Yet 
it glowed with the ruddiness of robust health and of unaided nature. The 
dark eyes were, as Biron says, of splendid brilliance and effectiveness in 
love-making. Yet the effect of her beauty, far from being bold or hard, 
or sensuous, was soft, gentle, majestical in purity and nobleness. 

Such in her physical traits, sweet companion for the perfect manhood 
of Biron, she comes before us in the second act as the attendant of the 
princess, the best loved of her ladies. In her first words she told how, 
in the gay society of Brabant, she had already met Biron, and she gave 
of him a sketch so lively and accurate that her estimate of the man 
becomes henceforth our own. And so, when Biron appeared, she wel- 
comed him as an old acquaintance, and joined with him in exchange of 
the most sparkling of society small talk, exciting and answering his 
lively jests. When Biron was gone she led the laugh at the vanity and 
ugliness of old Boyet. Receiving from the princess a love letter from 
Biron, she took delight in baffling Boyet's prying curiosity. She mocked 
him by her merry song, and turned her back on him when his senile wit 
began to run into coarseness. She had taste enough to admire the elegance 
of Biron's verses, but she knew the world, and put little faith in the love 
that utters itself in neatly turned couplets. So she mocked at Biron's 
fashionable gallantries, and joined with the princess and Katharine in 
ridicule of Cupid. She felt, however, that Biron's verses were the chal- 
lenge to a flirtation. She took it up, and vowed that she should beat 
him at the game. 

*Under the princess's advice, in the masquerading scene, she played 
the part of the princess herself, and she was able, with wonderful spirit 
and liveliness, to outwit the king and his friends, and to drive them off 
discomfited. So long, indeed, as Biron kept up the masquerade of 
affectation and the fashionable cant of the sixteenth century love-making, 
she, fighting him with equal weapans, made mock of his fine sentiments 
and of himself. But she had eyes to see the truth. When Biron laid 
aside his modish foppery, and wooed her with courteous and manly 
warmth, she recognized the worth and nobleness of the man. She knew 
the sincerity of his love, and she answered it with the honesty of hers. 
She did not seek to hide her affection from him ; but along with her affec- 
tion she showed her full knowledge of the faults of his character ; and she 
showed him the method by which, conquering his own weakness, he might 
show himself worthy of her. The other ladies might impose on their lovers 
conditions that savored only of the frivolities and the conventionalities of 
fashionable life, but Rosaline by her test probed the soul of her lover 
to its xiepths. She made the exercise of tenderness, the practice of 
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charity, the cultivation of unselfishness, the one condition of her love. 
Then follows the last sweet jest that tells so much both of her sprightly 
mood and of her tender heart. If Biron could cure his faults, she would, 
she said, take him and rejoice in his reformation; if he could not cure 
them, — well, she would take him anyway, " take him, and his follies 
withal." 

Thus throughout the play the character of Rosaline, side by side 
with the character of Biron, expands and rises. At first all that shines 
in her is her sprightly wit, her ease and dignity and conversational grace. 
She was very beautiful and very brilliant, fond of teasing her friends, 
fond of giving check and rebuff to impatience and presumption and 
vanity. But even in her gayest mood she was nice in her jesting, and 
even in her jesting there was knowledge of the world, discretion and 
modesty. She knew, in her maidenly reserve, both how to keep her 
secret from Boyet's prying, and how to hide her deeper feelings from 
Biron's keen eyes. In her manner of speech she partook, more than 
Biron, of the feshion of her times. It is perhaps in the nature of 
women, where other things are equal, to absorb more deeply than men 
the influence of convention and the taint of fashion. Thus the language 
shows distinct traces of the antithesis and word-play that Shakespeare 
turns to scorn in the jargon of Armado. But her wit rose often into 
genial humor, and she had an epigrammatic power and a skill of 
innuendo that are peculiar to herself. When, however, her heart was 
touched, her language sprang upward into beauty and eloquence. Her 
description of Biron in the second act is a masterpiece of that penetration 
and refinement which are the intellectual woman's surpassing gifts of 
expression ; and her parting words to Biron are poetry as grand as 
Biron's own description of the power of love. 

As the lower purpose of the play was to show how far honesty and 

good taste are superior to affectation and bad taste, so its higher purpose 

was to show how the fashionable life and the gay world may develop 

healthy and robust natures into the highest forms of human character. 

Thus the play culminates in the development of Rosaline's character into 

fitness for Biron's manhood, and in the development of Biron's character 

into fitness for Rosaline's tender and trustful love. 

Thomas R. Price. 



THE BACONIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

(Continued from Vol. VI., p. 519.) 

To lessen the force of criticism, Mr. W. D. O'Connor refers to sev- 
eral writers whose works have become famous in spite of the adverse 
judgment of the critics (p. 40), and says : " Every one can remember the 
reception given to Buckle's History of Civilization, a work of diversi- 
fied and enormous learning, of fresh and noble views into the life of 
nations, like the opening of new vistas, and among its great merits the 
quality, inestimable in a book, of breaking up that narcolepsia which even 
the best reading will induce, the rousing and holding in animation the mind 
of the peruser." The praise is not excessive ; but in the bestowal of his 
praise this Baconian lost sight of a significant fact which, judging from 
analogy, should have forbidden him to believe that Buckle could have 
been the author of a work of such enormous learning, for Buckle " left 
school in his fourteenth year, with a very scanty stock of knowledge," 
and four books " constituted nearly the whole of his reading up to the 
age of eighteen " (Huth, Hfe and Writings of Buckle, 12), Buckle, 
therefore, left school precisely as Shakespeare did, at fourteen years of 
age, " with a very scanty stock of knowledge." Buckle, alas ! died at 
forty, though he had lived long enough to produce a work of " diversified 
and enormous learning." Surely it was a blunder on the part of a 
Baconian, after contesting the possibility of such a case in one man to so 
eagerly concede it in another. "There can be no doubt," say the 
Baconians, " that the child is father to the man. While little Francis 
Bacon's youthful associates were enjoying their game of ball, the future 
philosopher was at the end of a tunnel experimenting in echoes. Pope 
'lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.' At nine years of age Charles 
Dickens (a sort of lesser Shakespeare) knew all about FalstafT and the 
robbers of Gadshill, and had established the hope in his heart that he 
might some day own the handsome house in which he afterwards resided." 
The story of Dickens' childhood, as he himself told it to Forster, is one 
of the saddest in literature. Homeless at ten years of age, working for 
his daily bread in a " blacking warehouse," — '* No advice, no counsel, no 
encouragement, no consolation, no support from any one that I can call 
to mind, so help me God." (Forster's Life, p. 55.) 

How did this *• lesser Shakespeare," under such circumstances, 
acquire his wonderful mastery of the English language ? "I know," he 
says, " I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unintentionally, the 
scantiness of my resources and the difficulties of my life. I know that if 
a shilling or so were given me by any one I spent it in a dinner or a 
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tea. I know that I worked from morning to night with common men 
and boys, a shabby child. I know that I tried, but ineffectually, not to 
anticipate my money, and to make it last the week through, by putting it 
away in a drawer I had in the counting-house, wrapped into six little par- 
cels, each parcel containing the same amount and labeled with a different 
day. I know that I have lounged about the streets, insufficiently and 
unsatisfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily have been, for the care that was taken of me, a little robber or a 
little vagabond." (Forster's Ufe, p. 57.) "Depend upon it," wrote Dr. 
Henry Danson to Forster, " he (Dickens) was quite a self-made man, 
and his wonderful command of the English language must have beefi 
acquired by long and patient study after leaving his last school" (p. 83.) 
Dickens left this last school when he was " about fifteen years of age," 
that is, in the year 1827, and his first published writing appeared in 
January, 1834. Pope " lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." But 
Pope — what of his youthful advantages in the way of education ? John- 
son has told us that " Pope, finding little advantage from external help, 
resqlved thenceforward to direct himself, and at the age of twelve formed 
a plan of study, which he completed with little other incitement than the 
desire of excellence." {lives, HI., p. 6.) In other words. Pope did what 
every famous man of letters has done to a greater or less degree, he edu- 
cated himself. Tutors may aid genius, they cannot impart it. A man 
named Burr has written a book to prove from Shakespeare's autographs 
that Shakepeare could not read or write. " Shakespeare's autographs do 
not look like the work of a scholarly man," say the Baconians. By 
parity of reasoning, Horace Greeley, one of the greatest of editors, and 
Rufus Choate, one of the greatest of lawyers, must be included in the 
same category. 

" Where are Shakespeare's letters ? " cry the hypothetists. But the 
question does not prove that he did not write them. " The letters 
which have come down to us from that period," says a Baconian 
authority, " would fill a large library, but in no one of them is there any 
reference to Shakespeare." Yet upon the very next page this same 
authority says : " But two letters are extant — those to which I have 
already referred ; one addressed to him soliciting a loan of money ; an- 
other addressed to a third party, in which he is referred to in the same 
connection." But the absence of his letters proves nothing. John Har- 
vard, the founder of Harvard College, was a minister of the gospel in 
Charlestown, must have written many a letter and many a sermon which 
Harvard College would gladly place among her dearest treasures, but the 
only writings of his known to exist are two signatures in the registry of 
Cambridge University. The different spellings of the name Shakespeare 
unnecessarily perplex the hypothetists, who, if they had been better 
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versed in the orthography of the period, should not have hazarded the 
statements which they have based upon them. As for surnames, " Dry- 
den sometimes spelt his name Driden. So late as 1660, Dr. Crovne's 
name appears under his own hand as he wrote it differently at different 
periods, Cron, Croon, Crovn, Croone^ and Crovne, Ray, the naturalist, 
first wrote his name with "W," i.e,y Wray. Joseph Mead wrote his 
Mede, The name of Villiers was spelt fourteen different ways in the 
deeds of that family. Sir Walter Rawley's name was spelt by himself in 
all sorts of ways — Ralegh, Raleigh, Rawleigh, Raweley, and Rawly." 
{Curiosities of Lit., III., 352.) Yet Raleigh knew how to write, and knew 
that Bacon could write, and, remembering the shameless de&mation of 
Essex's memory which Bacon had penned, Raleigh begged, as he stood 
upon the scaffold, that his memory might go down to the next ages un- 
libeled of any courtly sycophant. Yes, Bacon could write if he could 
not spell ; he wrote " lethargy " " lytargye," and " in a letter of attorney, 
written entirely with his own hand," signs his name Bakon ! (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, I., 32.) 

Less than ten years after Shakespeare's death (A. D. 16 16) a child 
was bom in a traveling tinker's hut in an obscure village (which might 
have been denominated " a hole " ), in the county of Bedford. At a very 
early age the boy became a tinker too, for his father's means were of the 
scantiest. The youth for some time led a wild and dissipated life. The 
only instruction he received was at a village school, and yet the one con- 
temporary who. Lord Macaulay thought, was worthy to be compared 
with this poor tinker, was the author of Paradise Lost. The boy was 
John Bunyan. 

" With the pleasures, however, of eminence, he experienced some of 
the pains of eminence." And, as was the case with Shakespeare, " Knavish 
booksellers put forth volumes of trash under his name, and envious 
scribblers " — ^Think of it ! — " envious scribblers maintained it to be im- 
possible that the poor ignorant tinker should really be the author of the 
book which was called his." (Macaulay, Essays, Bunyan^ 

But Bacon, we are assured, was a great scholar, a man of profound 
erudition, one who ruled the realm of learning, or as he himself said, " I 
have taken all knowledge to be my province" (Letter to Burleigh, 1591). 
The hypothetists urge this as a reason for believing that he wrote Shake- 
speare's plays, but as consi.stency is a pearl unprized by Baconians, we 
here find that they contradict themselves, and, what is worse, prove that 
the contradiction is the true story. Read what they say : 

" We can even imagine that in the line, 

*' *And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek,' 

Ben Jonson has his jest at the man who employed him to write these 
verses. For Jonson, it will be remembered, was an accurate classical 
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scholar, while Bacon was not. The latter was like Montaigne, who de- 
clared he could never thoroughly acquire any language but his own. 
Dr. Abbott, head master of the City of London School, in his introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Pott's great work, refers to * several errors which will make 
Latin and Greek scholars feel uneasy,* and adds, in a footnote : 

" * I understand that it is the opinion of Mr. Maude Thompson, of 
the British Museum manuscript department, that all entries, except some 
of the French proverbs, are in Bacon's handwriting ; so that no amanu- 
ensis can bear the blame of the numerous errors in the Latin quotations.* ** 
{Gt, Crypt,, p. 99.) 

We shall have occasion to see later on what it was that Montaigne 
" declared," but for the present must content ourselves with the reflection 
that here Bacon's lack of scholarship seems to be urged as a reason why 
Bacon may have written the Shakespeare plays ! 



II. — The Richard II. 

" As in reproof of many tales devised 

By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers." 

(Shakespeare, / Henry IV., iii., 2.) 

Nothing will better show the nature of the hypothesis than the 
character of the "evidence" which is adduced to "prove" that Bacon 
wrote the play of Richard II, This " proof" consists of a witticism and 
a remark, neither of which had the slightest reference to the play of 
Richard II, The hypothetists, however, contend that Bacon wrote Rich- 
ard Il.y and quote from Bacon's Apology : " About the same time, I re- 
member an answer of mine in a matter which had some affinity with my 
lord's cause, which though it grew from me, went after about in other's 
names. For her Majesty being mightily incen.sed with that book which 
was dedicated to my Lord of Essex, being a story of the first year of 
King Henry IV., thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the people's 
head boldness and faction, said she had an opinion that there was treason 
in it, and asked me if I could find any places in it which might be drawn 
within the case of treason, whereto I answered : For treason, surely 
none ; but for felony, very many. And when her Majesty asked me 
wherein, I told her the author had committed very apparent theft ; for he 
had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and translated them 
into English, and put them into his text." The words, " I remember 
an answer of mine in a matter which had some affinity with my lord's 
cause, which though it grew from me, went after about in other's names," 
are assumed to mean that the play of Richard II. was written by Bacon, 
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and went about in the name of Shakespeare. A slight examination of 
the passage, however, will demonstrate that Bacon said, it was the answer 
to the Queen's question which was appropriated, and " went after about 
in other's names." Referring to the distribution of parts to counsel who 
were to prosecute Essex on his first trial (June, 1600), Judge Holmes 
says : " The next thing he (Bacon) heard was that the Lords, in making 
distribution of the parts, had assigned to him by the conclusion binding 
upon the Queen's pleasure, directly nolens volens, that part of the charge 
which related to this same * seditious prelude,' at which he was very 
much annoyed. 'And they determined,' he says, * that I should set forth 
some undutiful carriage of my lord, in giving occasion and countenance 
to a seditious pamphlet, as it was termed, which was dedicated unto him, 
which was the book afore-mentioned of King Henry IV. Whereupon I 
replied to that allotment, and said to their Lordships, that it was an old 
matter, and had no manner of coherence with the rest of the charge, 
being matters of Ireland, and thereupon that I having been wronged by 
bruits before this would expose me to them more ; and it would be said 
that I gave in evidence mine own tales.' What bruits ! What tales ! The 
Lords, evidently relishing the joke, insisted that this part was fittest for 
him." [Authorship of Shakespeare, p. 256.) "There had been bruits to 
his prejudice, and this * old matter' would expose him to them still 
more, and it would be said he gave in evidence his own tales. As to 
these tales and this * matter,' which grew from himself, he still preferred 
to go about in other's names." {Authorship of S/iakespeare, p. 258.) 
Now we sh'all have to concern ourselves for a time with Hayward's book, 
although that work is not yet claimed for Bacon, and although we can 
gather little of what was said on the trial of Essex respecting it, since 
" the reporter has preserved only one or two disconnected sentences." 
(Spedding, L. & L. of Francis Bacon, II., 190.) But what Bacon meant 
by giving " in evidence his own tales " is very clear. The part allotted 
to Bacon at the hearing before the Lord Commissioners, in June 1600, 
was to charge Essex with undutiful carriage in giving occasion and 
countenance to a seditious pamphlet, as it was termed, which was dedi- 
cated unto him, which was the book before mentioned of King Henry 
IV. " Whereupon I replied to that allotment, and said to their Lordships 
that it was an old matter, and had no manner of coherence with the rest 
of the charge ; being matters of Ireland, and, therefore, that I having 
been wronged by bruits before, this would expose me to them more ; and 
it would be said I gave in evidence mine own tales'' From the words in 
italics, the hypothetists deduce Bacon's authorship of Richard IL The 
pamphlet by Hayward was " a seditious prelude." Its purpose was to 
influence opinion in favor of James VI., of Scotland. Many of the 
prominent nobles and statesmen of England had, when this book ap- 
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peared, been in secret correspondence with him, and when the Earl of 
Essex was brought before the Lords Commissioners in June, 1600, this 
was true of Northumberland, Essex, Howard, Anthony, and Francis 
Bacon, and if not then, very shortly afterwards, Cecil himself was en- 
gaged in similar negotiations with the Earl of Mar, the ambassador of 
James VI. Cecil may not, but he more probably did, suspect what Bacon 
meant by " giving in evidence his own tales." It was, however, un- 
doubtedly true that the Bacons knew if Francis Bacon should publicly 
accuse Essex of treason or disloyalty in the matter of Hayward's book, 
and should condemn its real object, or refer to Essex's secret correspon- 
dence with James VI., of which Bacon was perfectly well aware, Essex 
would not scruple to hurl the accusation back in Bacon's teeth, to specify 
dates and letters, and compel him to accuse himself or to give in evidence 
his own tales. Therefore, it would not be wise to accuse him of dis- 
loyalty ; it would not be politic, as it might provoke him to retort upon 
Bacon, even as he afterwards did when he and his accomplices were 
arraigned for their mad insurrection in February, 1601 ; thus it was that 
Francis Bacon, while dealing with the unwisdom of the dedication, ex- 
pressly freed the Earl from any taint of disloyalty to the Queen. 

When Elizabeth was dead, and when James VI. of Scotland was 
James I. of England, and there was praise rather than blame for his devious 
course, Bacon frankly stated that this was what he did : " Wherewith I 
was in my own mind little satisfied, because I knew well a man were 
better to be charged with some faults, than admonished of some others : 
yet the conclusion binding upon the Queen's pleasure directly volens 
nolens, I could not avoid that part that was laid upon me ; which part if 
in the delivery I did handle not tenderly {though no man before me did in 
so clear terms free my Lord from all disloyalty as I did\ that, your Lord- 
ship knoweth, must be ascribed to the superior duty I did owe to the 
Queen's fame and honor in a public proceeding, and partly to the intention 
I had to uphold myself in credit and strength with the Queen, the better to 
be able to do my Lord good offices afterwards!' (Apology concerning the 
Earl of Essex, Z. & Z., III., p. 1 54.) When Essex, Southampton and the 
rest, were on trial for their insurrection (Feb. 1 601), Henry Cuffe testified 
that Anthony Bacon was a secret agent to James VI., and Mr. Spedding 
conjectures that the papers which would have compromised him were 
either destroyed by Anthony, or given up to the Government. That 
Francis Bacon sympathized with Anthony's disloyalty we need no other 
proof than the following letter, ii> which he makes imprudent haste to 
pride himself upon the fact. The letter is headed, " An offer to his 
Majesty K. James upon his first coming in." 

" It might please your most excellent Majesty :" 
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" It is observed upon a place in the Canticles, by some, Ego sumflos 
campi et lilium convallium, that, a dispari, it is not said, Ego sumflos horti, et 
liltutn montium ; because the majesty of that person is not inclosed for a 
few, nor appropriate to the great. And yet notwithstanding, this royal 
virtue of access, which nature and judgment have planted in your 
Majesty's mind as the portal of all the rest, could not of itself (my imper- 
fections considered) have animated me to make oblation of myself imme- 
diately to your Majesty, had it not been joined with an habit of like 
liberty, which I enjoyed with my late dear Sovereign Mistress ; a prince 
happy in all things, but most happy in such a successor. And yet 
further and more nearly, I was not a little encouraged, not only upon a 
supposal that unto your Majesty's sacred ears (open to the air of all 
virtues) there might perhaps have come some small breath of the good 
memory of my father, so long a principal counsellor in this your king- 
dom ; but also by the particular knowledge of the infinite devotion and 
incessant endeavors (beyond the strength of his body, and the nature of 
the times) which appeared in my good brother toward your Majesty's 
service ; and were on your Majesty's part, through your singular benign- 
ity, by many most gracious and lively significations and favors accepted 
and acknowledged, beyond the merit of anything he could effect. All 
which endeavors and duties for the most part were common to myself with 
him, though by design {as between brethren) dissembled. And, therefore, 
most high and mighty King, my most dear and dread sovereign lord," 
etc., etc. (Z. & Z., Spedding, III., 62.) Had not Francis Bacon reason to 
fear that the part allotted to him might compel him to put in evidence 
his own tales ? Within a few hours after the letter to James, Bacon wrote 
to Mr. Davis, then going to the King, desiring Davis to use his good 
offices at the court of the new monarch in favor of Francis Bacon. The 
letter is not a long one, and is, therefore, reprinted here : 

" A letter to Mr. Davys, then gone to the King, at his first 
entrance, March 28, 1603. 

" Mr. Davis : — ^Though you went on the sudden, yet you 
could not go before you had spoken with yourself to the purpose 
which I will now write. And therefore I know it shall be altogether 
needless, save that I meant to show you that I am not asleep. 
Briefly, I commend myself to your love and to the well using of my 
name, as well in repressing and answering for me, if there be any 
biting or nibbling at it in that place, as in impressing a good conceit 
and opinion of me, chiefly in the King (of whose favor I make 
myself comfortable assurance), as otherwise in that court. And not 
only so, but generally to perform to me all the good offices which 
the vivacity of your wit can suggest to your mind to be performed 
to one, in whose affection you have so great sympathy, and in whose 
fortune you have so great an interest. So desiring you to be good 
to concealed poets, I continue, « yours very assured, 

''Grafs Inn, this 28th of March, 1603. " FR- Bacon." 
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Mr. Davis was a? poet, and a good one ; but what did Bacon mean 
by this reference i;o " concealed poets " ? There is no indication that the 
letter was " private," and the body of it was " in the hand of one of his 
men/' (Spedding, L, & Z., III., p. 65, note.) 

I have no doubt that Mr. Spedding is right in his conjecture that 
Bacon used the phrase because he had privately written devices for Es- 
sex ; indeed, he (Bacon) tells us that he, on Essex's behalf, once ad- 
dressed a sonnet to Queen Elizabeth's ** eyebrow," when the Maiden 
Queen was verging on three score years and ten, a poetical conceit which 
he may well have desired to conceal from James I. The Hypothetists, 
however, proclaim exultantly that this reference to " concealed poets " 
half proves their case ; but, my hypothetic friends, this reference not 
only does not make for you, but makes most emphatically against you. 
For if Bacon was so anxious to hide his secret as Mr. Donnelly says he 
was, or if " he was determined that his secret should die with him," as 
Judge Holmes says he was, is it reasonable to suppose that Bacon would 
have blurted it abroad in such a foolhardy way as that ? Either Bacon 
did not write the letter to Davis as it is printed, or he had no secret that 
he was particularly anxious to keep. 

But we had forgotten : — ^What were the " bruits and rumors " and the 
^* factious discourse " respecting which Bacon testifies in his Apology, and 
about which he wrote to Elizabeth, to Cecil and to Howard, when he told 
them that his name was libeled and his life was threatened ? What were 
they ? They were the indignant exclamations of the people of London 
in condemnation of Bacon's desertion of his benefactor, of his shameful 
ngratitude to Essex. The " bruits," the " rumors," the " factious dis- 
course," the " libels " which Bacon himself tells us were heard in London 
streets and theatres, were even such as these : 

" Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 
• As man's ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude." 



III. — ^The Richard III. 



" Sorry I am my noble cousin should 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to him : 
By heaven, I come in perfect love to him ; 
And. so once more return and tell his grace." 

{Richard III, Act III., vii., 88.) 
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A late work on the Baconian side of the question declares that 
Richard III., published in 1 597, " As it hath been lately acted by the 
Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine, his servants," was a satire on 
Bacon's cousin, Robert Cecil. " Now it is known that Cecil was a man of 
infirm health, and that he was a hump-back. We turn to the Shakespeare 
plays, and we ask : What is the most awful character, the most abso- 
lutely repulsive and detestable character, the character without a single 
redeeming, or beautifying, or humanizing trait, in all the range of the 
plays ? And the answer is : The crook-backed monster, Richard III. 
The man who has about him any personal deformity never ceases to be 
conscious of it. Byron could never forget his club-foot. What a 
terrible revenge it was when Bacon, under the disguise of the irrespon- 
sible play-actor, Shakespeare, set on the boards of the Curtain Theatre 
the all-powerful courtier and minister. Sir Robert Cecil, in the character 
of that other hump-back, the bloody and loathsome Duke of Gloster ? 
How the adherents of Essex must have whispered it among the multi- 
tude, as the crippled Duke, with his hump upon his shoulder, came upon 
the stage — ' That's Cecil.' " This author says that the portrait was 
recognized, and that it was whispered among the multitude " That's 
Cecil ! " He further says that Cecil was " the all-powerful courtier and 
minister!' How long, under such circumstances, would the actors, the 
Lord Chamberlain's servants, at the Curtain Theatre, have been suffered 
to represent " the all-powerful minister" of a Tudor sovereign as "the 
most absolutely repulsive and detestable character ? " And since Cecil 
was not afraid to bring Essex's head to the block, how long, may we ask, 
would Cecil " have writhed under the knowledge that the Essex party, 
in the Essex theatre, occupied by the Essex company of actors, and 
filled daily with the adherents of Essex, had placed him (Cecil) on the 
boards, with all his deformity upon his back, and made him the object 
of the ribald laughter of the swarming multitude, the scum of London ? 
And this play, unlike Queen Elizabeth's Richard II., was not acted 
merely " forty times," but was played " daily," without a word of remon- 
strance, without a token of displeasure from Cecil towards the man whom 
Cecil knew to be the author ! Nay, Cecil was actually bestowing office 
and titles upon the individual who was making him the laughing-stock 
of " the scum " of London. We may be sure that Bacon did nothing of 
the kind. He was too shrewd an investor of compliment and praise ; 
too mindful of his own interests to sacrifice them to gratify his malev- 
olence. He, I doubt not, hated Cecil ; even " thought of the taking 
away of that man," (letter to the King, 16 12) but not till Cecil was dead. 
How he wrote about him and to him while Cecil was able to promote 
his welfare, the following letter, written by Bacon to Cecil the year before 
Cecil died, shall tell. True, when Cecil was dead Bacon revealed his 
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true nature, precisely as he did to those who were as good as dead to 
him, in the case of Somerset, and in the case of Essex. But here is 
Bacon's letter to Cecil, New Year's Tide, i6i i : 
" It may please your good Lordship:" 

" I would intreat the new year to answer for the old in my humble 
thanks to your Lordship, both for your many favors, and chiefly that 
upon the occasion of Mr. Attorney's infirmity I found your Lordship 
even as I could wish. This doth increase a desire in me to express my 
thankful mind to your Lordship ; hoping that though I find age and 
decays grow upon me, yet I may have a flash or two of spirit to do you 
service. And I do protest before God, without any light vein of mind, that 
if I knew in what course of life 4o do you best service, I would take it, and 
make my thoughts, which now fly to many pieces, be reduced to that center. 
But all this is no more than I am, etc." 

If, after such a letter to Cecil, Bacon could, immediately upon Cecil's 
death (1612), publish an Essay on Cecil's Deformity, we can judge what 
an estimable friend Francis Bacon must have been. 



IV.— The Henry VIII. 

" This same Cranmer's 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain 
In the king's business." 

{Henry VIIL, III,, ii., 72.) 

The Baconian authority we have above quoted says Shakespeare 
died a Catholic. " It is in the play of Henry VHI, that the religious 
leanings of the writer are most clearly manifested " (p. 198). " It is im- 
possible that a Catholic writer of the next reign could have gone out of 
his way to defend and praise Cranmer, to represent him as a good and 
holy man, and even as an inspired prophet. And yet all this we find in 
the play of Henry VHL ; the play is, in fact, in large part, an apotheosis 
of Cranmer. In act fifth we find the king sending for him. He assures 
him that he is his friend, but that grave charges have been made against 
him, and that he must go before the council for trial, and he gives him 
his ring, to be used in an appeal m case the council find him guilty. The 

king says : 

" * Look, the good man weeps ! 
He's honest on mine honor. God's blest mother ! 
I swear he is true-hearted ; and a soul 
None better in my kingdom.' 

" The council proceed to place Cranmer under arrest, with intent to 
send him to the Tower, when he exhibits the king's ring and makes his 
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appeal. The king enters frowning, rebukes the prosecutors of Cranmer, 
and says to him : 

. " * Good man, sit down. Now let me see the proudest, 
He that dares most, but wag his finger at thee . . . 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man (few of you deserve that title), 
This honest man, wait like a lousy foot-boy 
At chamber-door ? . . . 
Well, well my lords, respect him : 
Take him, and use him well, he's worthy of it. 
I will say thus much for him, if a prince 
May be beholden to a subject, I 
Am, for his love and service, so to him.' 

" All this has no necessary coherence with the plot of the play, but is 
dragged in to the filling up of two scenes. The passages in the play 
which relate to Cranmer are drawn from Fox's Book of Martyrs, and the 
prose version is followed almost literally in the drama; but, strange to 
say, there is in the historical work no place wherein the king speaks of 
Cranmer as a 'good' man. All this is interpolated by the dramatist. 
We have in the play : * Good man,' * This good man,' ' This honest 
man.' 

" * Good man, those joyful tears show thy true heart, etc' 

" There is not in Fox's narrative one word of indorsement, by the 
king, of Cranmer's goodness or honesty. A Catholic, writing a play 
based on Protestant histories, might have followed the text, even against 
his own prejudices, but it is not to be believed that he would alter the 
text, and inject words of compliment of a man who held the relations to 
the Catholics of England that Cranmer did." " The family of Bacon was 
Protestant," etc. (says our Baconian).* 

The Baconian says : " There is not in Fox's narrative one word of 
indorsement, by the king, of Cranmer's goodness or honesty." 

" When the King had sayd his minde, the Archbishop kneeled 
downe and sayd, I am content if it please youj* Grace, with all my 
heart, to goe thither" [i.^., to the Tower] "at your Highnes com- 
mandment, arid I most humbly thank your Maiestie that I may 
come to my triall, for there be that have many wayes slandered mee, 
and now this way I hope to try my selfe not worthy of such report. 
The King perceiving the man's uprightnesse, joyned with such 
simplicitie, sayd : O Lord, what manner of man be you ? What 
simplicitie is in you ? I had thought that you would rather have 
sued tous to have taken the paines to have heard you and your 
accusers together for your triall, without any such indurance. Doe 
not you know what state you be in with the whole world, how many 
great enemies you have ? Do you not consider what an easie thing 
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it is, to procure three or four false knaves to witnesse against you ? 
Think you to have better lucke that way, than your Master Christ 
had ? I see by it, you will run headlong to your undoing, if I 
would suffer you. Your enemies shall not so prevaile against you, 
for I have otherwise devised with my selfe to keep you out of their 
hands. Yet notwithstanding to-morrow when the Council shall sit, 
and send for you, resort unto them, and if in charging you with this 
matter, they doe commit you to the Tower, require of them, because 
you are one of them, a Counsellor, that you may have your accusers 
brought before them without any further indurance, and use for 
yourselfe as good perswasions that way as you may devise ; and if 
no entreatie or reasonable request will serve, then deliver unto them 
this my ring (which then the King delivered unto the Archbishop) 
and say unto them, if there be no remedie my Lords, but that I 
must needs goe to the Tower, then I revoke my cause from you, 
and appeale to the King's owne person by this token unto you all ; 
for (sayd the King then unto the Archbishop) so soon as they shall 
see this my ring, they know it so well, that they shall understand 
that I have resumed the whole cause into mine own hands and 
determination, and that I have discharged them thereof 

" The Archbishop perceiving the Kings benignitie so much to 
himwards, had much ado to forbear teares. Well, sayd the King, 
Go your wayes my Lord, and doe as I have bidden you. My Lord 
humbling himselfe with thanks, tooke his leave of the Kings High- 
nes for that night. 

" On the morrow about nine of the clocke before noone, the 
Councell sent a Gentleman Usher for the Archbishop, who when 
he came to the Councell chamber doore, could not be let in, but of 
purpose (as it seemed) was compelled there to wait among the 
Pages, Lackies, and serving men all alone. Doctor Buts the Kings 
Physician resorting that way, and espying how my Lord of Canter- 
burie was handled, went to the Kings Highnes, and sayd. My 
Lord of Canturburie, if it please your Grace, is well promoted, for 
now hee is become a Lackey or a serving man, for yonder he hath 
stood this halfe houre at the Councell chamber doore amongst 
them. It is not so (quoth the King), I trow ; the Councell hath not 
so little discretion as to use the Metropolitaine of the Realm in that 
sort, specially being one of their own number. But let them *alone 
(said the King) and we shall heare more soone. 

" Anon the Archbishop was called into ye Councell chamber, 
to whom was alledged, as before is rehearsed. The Archbishop 
answered in like sort, as the King had advised him ; and in the end 
when he perceived that no manner of perswasion or intreatie could 
serve, hee delivered them the Kings ring, revoking his cause into 
the Kings hands. The whole Councell being thereat somewhat 
amazed, the Earle of Bedforde with a loud voyce, confirming his 
words with a solemne oath, said. When you first beganne the matter 
my Lords, I told you what would come of it. Doe you think that 
the King will suffer this mans finger to ake? Much more (I war- 
rant you) will hee defend his life against brabling varlets : You do 
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but cumber yourselves to hear tales and fables against him. And 
so incontinently upon the receit of the Kings token, they all rose 
and carried to the King his ring, surrendering that matter as the 
order and use was, into his owne hands. 

" When they were all come to the Kings presence, his Highnes 
with a severe countenance sayd unto them : Ah my Lords, I thought 
I had wiser men of my Councell than now I finde you, thus to make 
the Primate of the Realme and one of you in office, to wait at the 
Councell chamber doore amongst serving men ? You might have 
considered that he was a Councellor as well as you, and you had no 
such Commission of me so to handle him. I was content that you 
should try him as a Councellor, and not as a meane subject. But 
now I well perceive that things be done against him maliciously, 
and if some of you might have had your mindes, you would have 
tried him to the uttermost. But I doe you all to wit, and protest, 
that if a Prince may be beholding to his subject (and so solemnely 
laying his hand upon his breast, sayd) by the faith I owe to God, I 
take this man here, my Lord of Canterbury, to bee of all other a 
most faithful subject unto us, and one to whom we are much behold- 
ing, giving him great commendation otherwise. And with that one 
or two of the chiefest of the Councell, making their excuse, de- 
clared, that in requesting his indurance, it was rather meant for his 
tryall, and his purgation against the common fame, and slander of 
the World, than for any malice conceived against him. Well, well, 
my Lords (quoth the King) take him and well use him, as he is 
worthy to bee, and make no more adoe. And with that every man 
caught him by the hand, and made fair weather of altogethers, 
which might easily be done with that man. 

" And it was much to bee marvelled, that they would goe so 
farre with him thus to seeke his undoing, understanding this well 
before, that the King most entirely loved him and alwayes would 
stand in his defence whosoever spake against him." — Foxe's Book 
of Martyrs, IIL, pp. 642, 643. 

» The unprejudiced reader will admit that Fox's narrative is, from 
beginning to end, an indorsement of Cranmer's goodness and honesty, 
and that the author of the* Play of Henry VIII. did not " inject words " 
more complimentary to Cranmer than those which have been here quoted 
from Fox's narrative, and which the author of the Great Cryptogram 
declared were not to be found therein. 



(To be Continued^ 



SOME NOTES ON MRS. STOPES. 

Some personal points made by Mrs. Stopes in this discussion must 
here be alluded to. She thinks the poet must have studied " Rhetoric " at 
school ! If so, he must have studied it in Latin or Greek, for there 
was not an English " Rhetoric " in existence at that date. But what 
need had he to study ? The science of rhetoric is only the synthesis and 
analysis of what the man of genius inherits— of that which a poet like 
Shakespeare exhibits, whether in speech or literature. Mrs. Stopes 
coolly sets aside the stories of " Shakespeare's boys " at the London 
Theatre, and the quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy, as if they had been 
solar myths, but this cannot be, thank Heaven ! These traditions are 
too strongly reinforced by facts, and are beside most characteristic and 
picturesque points in the poet's career. In quoting Ward, the vicar of 
Stratford, our author goes on to say that Ward knew Judith, the daughter 
of the poet. That could hardly have been to any purpose, for he did not 
go to Stratford till a few months before her death at the age of seventy- 
seven, and his " Diary " alludes only to Susanna and her daughter Lady 
Barnard. 

In speaking of John Shakespeare, Mrs. Stopes remarks that Mary 
Arden was doubtless a " help " to her " unpractical " husband. I do not 
like the epithet. It seems wholly undeserved. What Mary Shakespeare 
was we have no certain means of knowing, but her husband was em- 
ployed to settle estates, make up accounts, and give counsel to the Cor- 
poration up to the very year of his death, which would certainly never 
have happened to an " unpractical " man. 

Mrs. Stopes repeats the various apologies so often made for Shaker 
speare's neglect to publish his plays, and the statement that he was in- 
different to his own fame. It is not often, on the contrary, that a poet mani- 
fests so profound a faith in the immortality of his own verse, and how 
often must it be repeated that he did not own his plays ? 

" As long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and. this gives life to thee," 

writes the poet, and this is his verse. 

" Not marble nor the gilded monument 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme." 

** My verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite Time's cruel hand." 



*' Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall re-read." 
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" Then do thine office, Muse ; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence, as he shows now." 

These extracts, made with the great disadvantage of loss of con- 
text, which brevity requires, might be many times multiplied. 

Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, Shakespeare printed with unusual 
care. The Sonnets were stolen from hirn^ or from the albums in which 
they had been written. The Plays were no more his than the wpol he 
had once sold in Henly Street. Shakespeare died a young man. There 
is no proof that he was not writing up to the very day of his death. The 
Stratford vicar expressly states that after the poet went to Stratford he 
contracted to supply the stage with two plays every year. Had he out- 
lived his productive period the company of his " fellows " would doubt- 
less have offered him the oversight of the folio of 1623. That time had 
not come. 

Mrs. Stopes need not be disturbed that Donnelly has discovered 
Shakespeare to be a brewer. He was a brewer, like every other house- 
holder of condition. Up to the middle of our present century every 
wealthy man in England was a brewer, — ^brewing not only for his own 
table, but for his servants in especial. About that time a temperance 
movement began, — I think with the Peases, of Darlington, and servants 
were offered money instead of beer, which only a few at first accepted. 

But Mrs. Stopes is very seriously mistaken when, in answering the 
Baconian charge that Shakespeare combined with others to oppress the 
poor by depriving them of the use of the " common fieldes," she asserts 
that ** the only certain utterance of Shakespeare that has come down to 
us is, * / cannot bear the enclosing of Welcombe.' " Why this utterance 
of Shakespeare is any more certain than the other remarks recorded by 
Greene, it is hard to understand. One would think it less certain, as it 
pame to the town clerk at second hand. The scheme of " enclosing " 
undertaken by one of the Combes and his agent Replingham, would 
have diminished the tithes in which Shakespeare had an interest, and also 
the number of farming-men employed, which would have impoverished 
the villagers. -Mr. Combe, however, coaxed the rich and bribed the poor. 
That he at first persuaded Shakespeare to be on his side is certain. A 
Mr. Mannyring, who had been bribed by certain promised privileges at 
Witcombe, undertook to protect the interests of Shakespeare, and 
there can be no doubt that the three parties, Combe, Shakespeare and 
Mannyring acted together, for the Corporation addressed letters of re- 
monstrance to Shakespeare and Mannyring. Shakespeare had evidently 
been deceived, for on the 17th of November he told his cousin exactly 
what had been said to him, that " the Combes would survey in April, and 
give satisfaction, but that he and Mr. Hall thought nothing would be done 
at all." The Corporation could not let it rest so. On the 23d of Decem- 
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ber the letters of remonstrance were written " with almost all the Com- 
pany's hands " to them, and Greene goes on to say, " I also wrote of my- 
self to my cozen Shakespeare the copies of all our acts, and then also a 
note of the inconveniences would happen by the enclosure." Here comes 
the last entry, the date of which appears to be the following September, 
and it is the one Mrs. Stopes misunderstands. " Sept. — Mr. Shakespeare 
tellihg J. Green that / was not able to bear the enclosing of Well- 
combe." 

This entry was at first read " he was not able to beare,'* etc., and in 
that case must have referred to a change of position on Shakespeare's 
part. This was owing to a difference of interpretation between Dr. 
Ingleby, who issued ^fac-simUe and monograph, and the expert of the 
British Museum, Edward Scott. Greene was a careless writer ; how any 
one can make out what he wrote is a mystery, but if he wrote " he," he 
meant " I," for the context of the Diary and whole history of the affair 
show that it was not Shakespeare, but Greene, who was opposed to the 
enclosing. 

Greene went to London, in the first place, in November, to meet 
Shakespeare. In December, 16 14, when the letters were written, he had 
returned to Stratford. It was in the following September, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps thinks, that the poet said his cousin " could not bear the enclos- 
ing. 

In her Appendix Mrs. Stopes draws attention to William Baudwin'^s 
"Treatise on Morall Philosophie," first printed in 1547, which went 
through eight editions in Shakespeare's lifetime. She says, " One can 
trace much of Shakespeare's knowledge and philosophy to it." 

It is almost impossible to have patience with her underestimate of 
the poet, nor is this the only instance in which it is manifest. It were a 
bootless task to attempt to trace the sources of Shakespeare's wealth 1 
Never did he roam through other men's pages in search of material. It 
was not in such fashion that he 

" Warbled his native wood-notes wild." 

Never did he trouble himself to invent anything, not even his plots ! He 
borrowed right and left, — plots, situations, names, — nay, even whole 
passages from Marlowe. But the moment he borrowed them they became 
his, — no other man could claim them. Into the dry bones of his day 
and generation he poured the breath of life, and whatever had been dead 
and buried, so soon as he touched it awoke to immortality. 

The Baconians have often inquired why we have no record of 
any intercourse between Bacon and Shakespeare. One would think the 
innate antagonism of their natures a sufficient reason, apart from Bacon's 
treatment of Essex, which was conclusive, but there is no record of any 
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intercourse between Bacon and Coke, yet there must have been constant 
intercourse, for Coke was Attorney-General. In a note to his fourth vol- 
ume Spedding mentions a fact to which I have alluded elsewheie, but 
whose social significance does not seem to have struck him ; namely, that 
Sir William Cooke, a near relative of Bacon's mother married Joyce, the 
only surviving child of Sir Thomas Lucy, and did not die until i6i8,two 
years later than Shakespeare. 

There are a few things that the heretics have not yet attempted to explain. 
At the close of the Christmas revels at Gray's Inn, in 1 594, some confusion 
occurred because too many people were admitted to the stage, where a 
mock court was held. This was followed by the performance of Shake- 
speare's Comedy of Errors, produced in such a tumult that the night was 
long alluded to as the Night of Errors, Spedding tells us that Bacon 
was called upon to retrieve the lost honor of the Inn on December 
29th, for which he evidently wrote the best part of Henry, Prince of 
Porpoole, If he wrote the comedy also, why does not the Prince of 
Porpoole show some trace of the same power? 

They bring forward also the frequent introduction into the plays of 
names and places with which Bacon was specially familiar, but they fail 
to remind their readers that these names were historic, the common pos- 
session of all reading Englishmen. Some curious individual has offset 
this by the statement that ninety-five per cent, of the proper names of 
people and places used by Shakespeare were such as were well known in 
and about Stratford, where Bacon can hardly be supposed to have been a 
frequent visitor. 

Some time before his death Mr. O'Connor drew my attention to the 
last purchase made by Shakespeare, that of a dwelling-house in Black- 
friars, purchased March 10, 16 12-13. 

This purchase puzzled Halliwell-Phillipps, who could not see why 
Shakespeare was willing to pay an extravagant price for this property at 
such inconvenience to himself as to mortgage it heavily and at once. 
From 'this he draws the very hasty conclusion that Shakespeare could not 
have been permanently settled at New Place before 16 13, seeing no use 
for this property except as a residence. The mortgage bears the signa- 
ture of the poet. It is in the British Museum, and has been lately photo- 
graphed. It was found among the papers of an estate at Blackffiars 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, of Oxford, who gave it to 
Garrick, April 18, 1768. 

On the other hand Mr. O'Connor being a " heretick " was interested 
in this sale, because it promised a possible link to his theory, the property 
having been sold to the *' Minstrel Walker," from whom Shakespeare bought 
it, by a Matthew Bacon, of Gray's Inn, and a part of it owned by an Anne 
Bacon, whose heir or agent Matthew was. 
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It is not likely that Shakespeare ever had the slightest intention of 
occupying this house. He bought New Place in 1597. A few months 
after, the town records, enumerating the owners of corn and malt, show 
him to have been residing there, and his residence was undoubtedly con- 
tinuous from 1597 to 16 16, when he died. That his absences were of 
some length when they occurred may be inferred from the fact that the 
town clerk went to set him in London. This is the only purchase made 
by him in the company of others. The property was less than 200 yards 
to the east of the theatre, and was probably purchased by Shakespeare in 
the interest of his company, and to protect them from annoyances or ob- 
structions on the part of its owner or tenant. Every one familiar with 
the records of the time knows how frequent were the attempts to shut up 
the theatres or to create " nuisances " out of the crowds that attended 
them. 

The parties associated with Shakespeare were William Johnson, 
William Jackson, and John Hemmynge, the last a significant name in this 
connection. Some time before his death Shakespeare leased this property 
to a John Robinson, a man who had objected in the most violent manner 
to the establishment of the neighboring theatre. This sufficiently explains 
the whole thing. As owner of the property Shakespeare could control the 
conditions of Robinson's lease. By Shakespeare's will this man was pro- 
tected in possession, and Hemmynge and his associates were, in 161 8, 
made responsible curators of the property. 

The ownership of this property by the Bacons was not so significant 
as the " heretics " anticipated. The house and land came to Matthew 
Bacon, of Gray's Inn, in 1590. It had once been owned by William 
Blackwell, town clerk of London, and passed from him to his daughter, 
Anne Blackwell Bacon, who was the mother of Matthew. His father 
was Thomas Bacon, of Holl, in Norfolk, descended from the same stock 
as the statesman. There was then no mysterious connection between 
this " widowe Anne Bacon," and the mother of Francis, who was the 
** widowe Anne Cooke Bacon." 

In the Tudor exhibition, lately opened in London (January, 1890), 
seven portraits of Shakespeare were exhibited. One, painted upon panel, 
with the inscription ** Gugleim Shakespeare " on the back, is the picture 
usually called the " Zucchero portrait." It was once owned by Cosoray 
who seems to have known nothing about it. It does not resemble in the 
least any portrait, real or pretended, of our poet, and is evidently that of 
a native of southern Europe. Boaden thought it resembled Torquato 
Tasso. This once admitted, it is evident that the inscription on the back 
simply means that it was once owned by Shakespeare. 

There is, however, in the Boston Art Museum, another portrait at- 
tributed to Zucchero, of which the history is little known, and as it is per- 
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haps better known to me than to anyone now living, and is not to my 
thinking accurately told in Mr. Parker Norris's pages, I should like to 
tell it here. On the back of this picture is the inscription : 

William Shakespeare, 
painted by Federigo Zuccaro, 

1595- 

This inscription was not on it when it was sent to this country. It is 
pure guess-work, and must be attributed to Howarth, who restored it. 

Mr. Benjamin Joy, of Boston, was in London at a time when the 
construction of a railway station compelled the removal of an old build- 
ing on or near the site of the old Globe Theatre. This was a tavern, — I 
think it was called " The Globe," — where the Garrick Club used to meet. 
The sale of its contents was interesting to many literary people, and Mr. 
Joy went to it, hoping to get some relic that he might send to his sister. 
An old picture, perfectly black, hung over the mantel in the dining-room. 
It was in a fine old Italian frame, and it was asserted at the sale that it 
" was as old as the house," which certainly dated from Garrick's time. No 
one suspected it to be a portrait of Shakespeare. It was knocked down 
to Mr. Joy for a small sum, and he jestingly wrote to his sister that it 
was not worth much, but he thought she would prefer it to the dining- 
table, the only other portable thing. Miss Joy made a great deal of fun 
of the dingy canvas, and had it for several years before Howarth, the 
i;estorer, made a visit to Boston, and then some friends begged Miss Joy 
to let him try his hand on this picture. To the surprise of everybody, an 
unmistakable portrait of Shakespeare came to light. Howarth felt con- 
fident that this picture, whose signature, if it ever existed, had been 
cleaned away, had been painted by Zucchero. The broad dress ruflf is 
edged with Malta lace, arid the pattern of delicate wheels, well known to 
the ladies of to-day, is perfectly clear. It needed a very skilful painter to 
render it in this way in the deep plaits. This Zucchero would have been 
able to do. Undoubtedly it was at this time that the inscription was put 
upon the bac)c. 

When Miss Joy died she left this picture to her friend, Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, who had long been enamored of it. There is no doubt that 
had its identity been suspected it would have brought a large price at the 
London sale. There was at this time in Boston a French photographer, 
named Sonrel, who had come over to do fine scientific work for Louis 
Agassiz. No sooner did Mrs. Otis receive the picture than she em- 
ployed Sonrel to make two photographs of it ; one representing both 
frame and picture, and another on a larger scale, intended to show better 
all the points of the costume. These photograhs, with a circular 
letter, were sent by Mrs. Otis, at her own expense, to all the Shake- 
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spearian societies of which she could find a trace, and it would be very 
singular if none of these circulars survive to tell the story as she under- 
stood it. Sonrel thought the picture must have been by a good artist. 
Later, Mrs. Otis became blind, and after hesitating a good while in regard 
to it, wrote in pencil, with wandering fingers, a codicil to her will, giving 
it to the Boston Art Museum. This codicil, so informal, proved inopera- 
tive, and it was not till after the death of Mrs. Otis's son that the picture 
came into the possession of the Museum. 

I have not seen it since it hung there, but one of Sonrel's photo- 
graphs including the frame hangs before me as I write. 

The one argument against the picture is, that if an original by 
Zucchero, it could not have been painted in England at the age repre- 
sented. Neither in my opinion could it have been framed there at that 
period. But once admit that Shakespeare may have been on the Conti- 
nent between 1587 and 1592, and it is easy to see how this picture may 
have been painted, and the portrait in the London exhibition may have 
been Shakespeare's own property, either the portrait of a friend or a copy 
of some older picture of Torquato Tasso. 

The museum picture has a strong interest for me, because it is the 
only portrait that I have ever seen that in the least resembles the Droes- 
hout engraving, which was in its perfect state approved by those who 
knew and loved the poet. But there is one striking difference. The 
Droeshout chin is closely shaven, and the museum portrait has either 
a pointed beard or a full beard, partly hidden by the elaborate ruff. The 
dress, I think, is also laced like that in the engraving of the folio, and 
the sleeves appear to be puffed. 

The " color " of the beard and hair has no significance, because the 

picture has been so roughly treated. 

Caroline Healey Dall. 



POLONIUS. 

Goethe, in WUhelm Meister^ discusses Shakespeare's art with great 
intelligence and almost with the zeal of an advocate. He treats of the 
play of Hamlet extensively, and with a keenness of insight quite unsur- 
passed. His criticisms, however, are especially valuable concerning the 
minor characters and seemingly indifferent matters connected with the 
play. Evidently Goethe is speaking his own convictions through Wil- 
helm, whose discussion with Serlo on the possible curtailment of the 
play is, in its way, the* very richest critique on dramatic art. Serlo sug- 
gests " separating the wheat from the chaff." " It is not chaff and wheat 
together," says Wilhelm ; *' it is a trunk with boughs, twigs, leaves, buds, 
blossoms, and fruit. Is not the one there with the others, and by means 
of them ? " The assertion by Serlo that few persons have a proper sense 
of an aesthetic whole, and that these offshoots of art, as he would call 
them, are entirely lost upon the greater part of an audience, are without 
valid significance to Wilhelm's judgment. 

The more one studies the minor characters of Shakespeare, the more 
he realizes that, great as the poet is in his loftiest creations, he is still 
greater in the subtle conception of an " aesthetic whole." So powerful 
are some of his minor characters, and so true are they to the best art, 
that, while they figure but little in the scenes, they are perfect and life- 
like creations. It is possible to cite a hundred of these minor sketches 
of Shakespeare which quite exceed in artistic portraiture the masterpieces 
of other men. 

Polonius is by nature and education a diplomatist, a character which 
in real life reaches its height in Richelieu, who is by no means a high 
type of man. In other dramatis personce, Shakespeare illustrates clearly 
the diplomatic spirit, but in Polonius alone he intensifies this spirit and 
subordinates to it all other qualities of personality. No one, probably, 
ever saw a Polonius in actual life, though the essentials of his character 
may be found, in varied lesser degrees of emphasis, everywhere. They 
pervade alike the state, the church, social life, and the family. 

But it is diplomacy in its dotage which the poet is here depicting ; 
and it is of common observation that craftiness rendered incapable of 
successful working by old age, is the most ridiculous, as well as the most 
detestable, product of dotage. With such a man as Polonius everything 
must be accomplished through stratagem ; even the simplest and least 
important results are to be reached by indirections. Rosencrantz truly 
calls his condition second childhood. How little sensible Polonius is of 
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the contempt he awakens in Hamlet, while humoring his bent in the 
colloquy of the cloud ! 

In Polonius, self-conceit is conspicuous above all other qualities. He 
deems himself equally wise in politics, love, insanity, and the histrionic art. 
How confidently he criticises the elocution of the players ! He declares 
that he has never been mistaken ! His morals never rise above the level of 
policy. The specific and elegantly phrased advice he gives his son is, 
from a moral point of view, only self-interest. He wholly misunder- 
stands Ophelia, and in the end, quite to our surprise, even acknowledges it. 

Presumptive he always is, but his presumption rises to oppression in 
the interview with the Queen, when he talks so confidently about Ham- 
let's madness. 

Polonius's love for his daughter would relieve the despicableness of 
his character, if it could shine out in full display, uneclipsed by an ever- 
intervening egotism. He very naturally is jealous of Hamlet's attentions 
to Ophelia, as he considers their disparity in social station, and seems not 
to know, with Sir Joseph Porter, that love does sometimes level ranks. 

The dramatic ethics of Hamlet's killing his would-be father-in-law is 
not clear. It seems necessary to tragedy that somebody should die. The 
using of Polonius for this purpose, is, on the whole, quite satisfactory to 
the audience and reader. Hamlet has our sympathy fi-om first to last, and 
Polonius antagonizes him constantly. 

It is interesting to question the effect upon the play of leaving Polo- 
nius out. To what extent is he essential to the plot and action ? It is 
certain that he touches, at some point, nearly every character of importance 
in the play ; and yet nothing he does seems to affect vitally the character 
of the drama. As sometimes happens with his greater characters, the 
poet finds no use for him after the third act. 

It seems clear that Shakespeare did not create Polonius without a 
definite purpose in the completeness of this particular play. It would, in- 
deed, be doing injustice to the great poet's art to suppose he placed, in 
such intimate relations with the greatest characters of one of his greatejst 
plays, a creation of his boundless fancy which would have fitted almost any 
other play just as well. Polonius is the rich embodiment of a type of 
character in its way stamped with the genius of its author as clearly as is 
Othello or Macbeth. Shakespeare would not lavish upon merely fortu- 
itous characters so much of his best art and invention as he bestows upon 
this one. His prodigality in this respect is simply amazing. It can hardly 
be thought extravagant to claim that, butt, — foil and scapegoat as he is, — 
this one minor character in the play of Hamlet utters more beautiful, 
quotable things than are to be found in the whole of Richelieu^ one of the 
non-Shakespearian English plays most rich in this particular. 

John A. Wight. 



WHAT IS A PARALLELISM ? 

In Appleton Morgan's Shakespearian Myth, the author, speaking of 
parallelism between contemporary works, says, " Of the value of this 
latter class of evidence it is for every reader to judge for himself"* And 
further on, Mr. Morgan says, " The evidence from the parallelisms is the 
least forcible of any presented by the Baconians."t 

But if Mr. Morgan was of this opinion in 1881, what. would he say 
in 1890, on inspecting the list of " Parallelisms between Bacon and Shakes- 
peare" given m the Journal of the Bacon Society for 1890? — ^a list so 
remarkable that it should be, at least by sample, reprinted and widely cir- 
culated, since no rational person could possibly inspect it without seeing 
that, whatever literary forgery or disguise may ever be able to accom- 
plish, certainly the author of the undramatic works below cited could not 
have been the author of the dramatic. As for example : 

" Seditions and tumults and seditious fames differ no more but 
as brother and sister, masculine and feminine." {Ess. Sedition^ 

" Libels . . . which are the females of sedition." 

{Hist. Henry VH.) 

" If the true concord of well-tuned sounds 
By unions married do offend thine ear . . . 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering, 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother."^ 

* * {Sonnet VIII.) 

" My brain I'll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul the father ; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts. 
And these same thoughts people this little world. 
In humours like the people of this world. 
For no thought is contented. . . . 

Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha ! keep time : how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 
So is it in the music of men's lives," &c. 

{R. //., v., v., 6.) 

" He did make that war rather with an olive-branch than a 
laurel-branch in his hand ; more desiring peace than victory." 

{Hist. Hen. VH.) 



• First Ed., p. 238. 
t lb., p. 241. 

% To this remarkable parallelism the following luminous note is attached : 

(Compare the Fable of Orpheus " Subduing and drawing all things after him in sweet and 
gentle methods and modulation." This Fable, although '' Explained of Natural and Moral 
Philosophy^' is shown by Bacon to have regard equally to civil affairs, and to the disturbances 
caused by men's ungoverned passions and appetites. " Discords " are, in the Essay of Sedition, 
said to be one of the worst signs in a State.) 
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*' Warwick . . . 
To whom the heavens in thy nativity 
Adjudged an olive-branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be blest in peace and war." 

{3 Hen. F/.. IV., vi, 33.) 

** I will use the olive with my sword. 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint war." 

(Tim.Ath., V., iv., 82.) 

'* 

" The oracle of her Majesty's direction." {Let. for Essex) 

•* You may be enabled to give impartial judgment, like an 
oracle." {Advice to Buckm,, 2.) . 

** Law, as an oracle, is affixed to a place." 

{Of the Marches) 

" Cranmer . . . 
Hath crawled into the favour of the king 
And is his oracle." 

{Henry VHL, IIL, ii., 102.) 

" Ajax . . . rails on our state of war, 
Bold as an oracle, &c." 

(TV. & Cr., I., iii., 191.) 

* * 

* 

" The motions of the greatest persons in a government ought 
to be as the motions of the planets and pri mum mobile ; according 
to the old opinion, &c. . . Therefore when great ones . . move 
violently . . it is a sign the orbs are out of frame." 

{Ess, Seditions, The same figure in Report June 77, i6o6'j, 
and in Letter to Buckingham^ January 20, 161^-20) 

" Although my lady should have put on a mind to continue her 
loyalty; yet when she was in another sphere she must have moved 
in the motion of that orb, and not of the planet itself" 

{Ch. Against Countess of Shreivsbury) 

** There are many courts, some superior, some of lower orb ; it 
is fit that every one of them keep themselves within their proper 
spheres." {Advice to Villiers) 

" If the King . . and the Prince be resolved to have it go on, 
then you move in their orb." {To Bucki?igham) 

" Now, now, you stars that move in your right spheres. 
Where be your powers ? Show now your mended faiths. 
And instantly return with me again, 
To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 

{John, v., vii., 74. 

" This matter might have been quenched long ago." 

{To the Lord Keeper, 1597.) 
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"The Cornish men were become like metal often fired and 
quenched — churlish . . . All domestic troubles were quenched 
. . . quenching combustions," etc. 

{Hist, of Hen. VH) 

" I dare your quenchless fury to more rage." 

(3 Hen. VI., I., iv., 20.) 

" Quenching the flame of bold rebellion." 

(2 Hen. IV., Indn., 26.) 

" This is the way to kindle, not to quench." 

{Cor., III., i., 198.) 



* * 

* 



" Fear . . is the poison of all governments." 

(To the Que en^ 

" Traitorous subjects, which is the only poison and corruption 
of all honourable war between subjects." {Of a Libel?) 

" The poison (of malignity) was dispersed so secretly, as there 
was no means to stay it." , {Let.forWalsingham) 

" They will poison the king's good intentions." 

{Report, 1 61 2.) 

" The books of Joanna Mariana . . . are as a poison often 
distilled and sublimate," etc. {Charge against Owen.) 

" My valour's poisoned." {Cor., I., x., 17.) 

" Your Grace attended to their sugared words, 
But look'd not on the poison of their hearts." 

{R.IIL, III., i., 13.) 

" All goodness is poison to thy stomach." 

{Hen. VIII., III., ii., 283.) 

"Poisonous spite and envy." {Tint. Ath., I., ii., 144.) 

" Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth." 

{John, I., i., 213.) 



* * 

* 



" Scarce a year would suffice to purge the statute book." 

{Obs. on a Libel.) 

" Purge out multiplicity of laws." {Gesta Grayorum^ 

"(It were better) that some good institutions were purged with 
the bad, rather than to purge the whole . . . which is the way 
to make a wound in her bowels." 

{Controversies of the Church^ 

" (Subjects') minds purged of the late ill blood of hostility." 

{Hist, of Hen. VII) 

" Ere human statute purg'd the general weal." 

{Macb., III., iv., y6) 

" Diet rank minds sick of happiness, 
And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. 

(2 Hen. IV, IV., i., 64-66.) 
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" The man that sits ... in shadow of such greatness." 

{ib., IV., ii., 15.) 

" He is the true king indeed, thou but the shadow." 

(3 Hen. VI., IV., iii., 50.) 

" Who is it that can tell me who I am ? — Lear's shadow." 

{Lear, I., iv., 250.) 

" I am the shadow of poor Buckingham." 

{Hen. VHL, L, i., 224.) 

Hi Hi 
* 

" (He is) a natural parent to your state." 

{Gesta Grayarum^ 

" Princes ought to be common parents." 

{Ess. Sedition^ 

" I see that Time's the king of men, 
He's both their parent, and he is their grave." 

{Per., IL, iii., 45.) 

" A man who can endure no partner in state matters." 

{Letter drawn up for Essex.) 

•* My partner in this action 
Ycu must report . . . Now plainly 
I have borne this business. 

{Cor., v., iii., 2.) 
" I took him. 
Made him joint-servant, with me . . till at the last 
I seem'd his follower, not partner. 

{ib., v., vi., 31-41.) 

* 
" I took you for a physician that desired to cure the diseases of 
the State ; but now I doubt you will be like one of those physicians 
that can be content to keep their patients low, because they would 
be always in request." {Apologia) 

"The cures of civil dissension are remedium proeveniens, which 
is the best physic for a natural body or State." 

{Advice to Villiers : 2.) 

" You that will be less fearful than discreet . . . that prefer 
To jump a body with a dangerous physic 
That's sure of death without it, — at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue," etc. 

{Cor., III., i., 49.) 

" The violent fit o' the time craves it as physic 
For the whole State." 

{ib., III., ii., 33.) 

Of course there is no parallel— or even coincidence — in these, except 
possibly in the occasional use of identical words (such as "poison," 
" partner," " shadow," " physician," " quench," etc.). But the very method 
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of using those words, the gait and swing — ^the style — is so markedly un- 
like in the two that it is indeed no wonder that a Society that could print 
such passages, in the hope of proving an identical authorship, should be 
unable to credit with sincerity or common sense any one disagreeing 
with them. No wonder at all that they speak of Mr. Morgan, and every- 
body else that has doubted Bacon and laughed at Donnelly, as " the in- 
glorious crew of hostile reviewers, whose rancour is on a level with their 

ignorance 1 " 

For this " crew " of martyrs and prophets — ^this Bacon Society — 
doubtless it would be mere supererogation to submit that there are three 
well-defined and marvelous coincidences between Bacon and Shakespeare. 
Two of these are noted by Mr. Morgan,* and the other by Dr. Abbott in 
his introduction to Mrs. Pott's Promus. Certainly Perdita's list of flowers 
and their stages, and the list in Bacon's Essay on Gardens : the identical 
error in the Aristotle quotation in the De Augmeniis and the Troiltis and 
Cressida: and the repetition of the unusual conceit in the use of the 
Promus note in the Romeo and Juliet, can only be admitted to our collec- 
tions of literary curiosities. But when we think of but three absolute 
coincidences with the Shakespeare plays in the enormous mass of Bacon's 
writings, what shall we say to the following /^« taken from a single 
small work — Lyly's Euphues I 



Lyly. 

That the fayrer the stone is in 
the Toade's head, the more pesti- 
lent the poyson is in her bowelles. 

The Lapwing . . . flyeth with a 
false cry farre from their nests, mak- 
ing those that Idok for them seek 
where they are not. 

Two may keep counsaele if one 
be away. 

The empty vessel giveth a greater 
sound than the full barrell. 

And to thee, Philautus ... if 
these few precepts I give thee be 
observed. 

Be not lavish of thy tongue. 

Every one that shaketh thee by 
the hand is not joined to thee in 
heart — 

Be not quarrellous for every light 
occasion. Beware . . . etc. 



Shakespeare. 

• 

Which like the toad, ugly and 

venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his 

head. 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries 
away. 

Two may keep counsel, putting one 
away. 

The empty vessel makes the great- 
est sound. 

My blessing on thee 
And these few precepts in thy 
memory. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Do not dull thy palm with en- 
tertainment of each new-hatched, 
unfledged comrade. 

Beware of entrance to a quarrel. 



* The Shakespearean Myth, Third Eldition, p. 339-240. 
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Let your attire be comely but not 
costly. 

It shall be there better to hear 
what they say, than to speak what 
thou thinkest. 



Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy — 
(Opposite sentiment but a resem- 
blance in phraseology.) 

Give every man thine ear but few 
thy voice. 

Now these are perfect, or first grade, parallelisms, because they coin- 
cide in (a) thought, (b) form, and (c) expression, or what is called style, 
— ^that is, in the three elements. The second grade parallelism — which 
is very rarely met with — would, of course, be one which combined any 
two of the above. As an example of the third : let us suppose one from 
Shakespeare and Browning. Shakespeare's work is the highest example 
of the dramatic. Browning preferred to stand or fall by his use of the 
monologue. But Shakespeare had exceeded, as well as preceded, him in 
the monologic as well as in the dramatic. It would be curious to take 
one of Shakespeare's monologues, and then, with our Browning open 
before us, to reconstruct that monologue as Browning ought to have writ- 
ten it. For example : 

Browning. 

A Jew, you say ? I've eyes, 
hands : love, hate, eat, drink. I'm 
sick, — ^your medicine's mine. Prick 
me I bleed. Your winter, summer, 
poison,'s mine. I wrong you, in 
sooth ? Yes, wrong you. What 
then ? Swoop down on me : Good. 
And better I — not Christian even- 
so on you ! 



Shakespeare. 

. . I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as 
a Christian is ? If you prick us do 
we not bleed ? If you tickle us do 
we not laugh ? If you poison us 
do we not die, and if you wrong 
us shall we not revenge ? If we 
are like you in the rest, we will re- 
semble you in that. If a Jew wrong 
a Christian what is his humility ? 
Revenge. If a Christian wrong a 
Jew what should his sufferance be 
by Christian example ? Why, Re- 
venge. The villany you teach me 
I will execute, and it shall go hard 
but I will better the instruction. 

This, if authentic, would be a second-class parallelism, being coinci- 
dent in two of the three elements, both expressing the same train of 
thought and both being monologic in form, while differing as the poles in 
point of style or expression. The third class parallelism is, of course, no 
practical parallelism at all, or hardly worth mentioning, since no coinci- 
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THE PHCENIX AND THE TURTLE. i2i 

• 

dence of thought, or of form, or of style, is or can be, remarkable in the 
vast mass of written literature. As to one of these — ^the parallelism 
which coincides in style alone — Mr. Morgan has well said that every 
reader must " judge for himself." And as to those passages alleged to 
be " parallelisms " in the table above quoted from The Bacon Society 
Journal^ certainly no reader, not a member of The Bacon Society, could 
make any mistake. Sidwell N. Breeze. 



THE PHCENIX AND THE TURTLE. 

In i6oi there was printed in London, a curious little quarto, entitled 
Love's Martyr ; or^ RosalirCs Complaint, Allegoriccdly Showing the Truth 
of Love in the Constant Fate of the Phcenix and the Turtle : To these are 
added some new compositions of several modern writers^ whose names 
are subscribed to their several works. Upon the first subject, viz., " The 
Phcenix and the Turtle," the sub-title adds, that these additions are " done 
by the best and chiefest of our modern writers, with their names sub- 
scribed to their particular workes, never before extant, and now first con- 
secrated by them all generally to the love and merite of the true, noble 
knight, Sir John Salisburie." This Robert Chester, who thus " floated " 
his production by the aid of well-known names, such as Shakespeare, 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, was a would-be litterateur of the day. 
But with the " Love's Martyr " all record of him ends. Even the great 
names he borrowed did not serve to " float/' much less sell, his poem. 
For it appears to have laid on the bookshelves unsold, — " non dii, non 
ho^nines^* tolerating it. The printers, as a last endeavor to save them- 
selves on the expense of its publication, tore up the book, and used the 
sheets over again, with a new title-page, — " The Annals of Great Brittaine, 
or a most Excellent Monument, wherein may be Scene all the An- 
tiquities of this Kingedom, to the satisfaction of both of the Universities, 
or any other place stirred with Emulation of long Continuance," — in 
1611. But the book-buying public easily detected the fraud, and the 
book fell flat again, and was probably sold for waste paper soon after. 

Our only possible interest in the matter is the fact that Chester's 
fi'iend Shakespeare was willing to help sell his book, and so contributed 
a poem. A suggestion that he did more, and went so far as to intro- 
duce Chester to one of his own printers, is evolved from the fact that the 
vignette of the anchor used on tlie sub-title page is that used by Shake- 
speare, whereas the head-piece and tail-piece over the Threnos is the same 
as used in The Passionate Pilgrim, printed by W. Jaggard in 1 599 ; in the 
Titus Andronicus, printed by James Roberts for Edward White in 1600; 
and The Midsummer Nights Dream, printed by James Roberts himself in 
1600, one edition of which latter was issued as published by Thomas 
Fisher, though very evidently printed by Roberts. 
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(52) Hanley Castle is one of the most delightful novels we ever 
read. It is quite the equal of Micah Clarky (which, the reader will 
remember, dealt with the times of Monmouth's Rebellion, as Hanley 
Castle deals with the wars of King and Parliament.) Those who re- 
member the staple historical novel of only twenty-five years ago (of even 
less antiquity than that, — say those dreary Muhlbach's) will shrink perhaps 
at the very idea. But with such new departures as Hanley Castle and 
Micah Clark, a new era has come. The phases of human life, — italicised 
by the troublous times when to think of oneself was the rule and the 
right, — are intensely prominent, and no invention of fancy could reach 
such striking forms. The hero of Hanley Castle (a good Royalist) 
attends a masked ball at Sir Thomas Lucy's hall at Charlecote, where the 
characters assumed are out of Shakespeare's own pages. This is the 
author's opportunity for a description of Stratford-upon-Avon, especially 
of New Place, and Queen Henrietta Maria's entertainment there. Indeed 
there are few more delightful books in every way than Hafiley Castle, 

(53) Messrs. D. C Heath & Co. are to be thanked most publicly 
and cordially for bringing Wordsworth and his poetry into educational 
access — just as Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott are made of access. The 
notes are admirable in every way, most helpful, and exceedingly interesting. 

(54) Like the thin^ of unwearying delight that a play in which 
Lester Wallack took part always was to the spectator, this book is a joy 
to the reader from beginning to end. We see that graceful figure — 
always perfect, whether in the slashed doublet of Shakespeare, the laces 
of the Cavalier era, the scarlet and gold uniform of a .soldier, or the stern 
inconspicuosity of tne habit of the contemporary gentleman — as we read 
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these pages of simple narration. But simple and straightforward as they 
are, one is appalled at the list of them ! Indeed, Lester Wallack " in his 
time played many parts." 

(55) A monument of learning and industry — indispensable to the 
student, invaluable as a handbook. But we look in vain for the plant that 
grew on Shakespeare's clifif. Had Dr. Friend forgotten that there, " far 
down," hung " one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ? " We confess 
that we have looked in vain herein, under either *' samphire " " glasswort," 
or any of its many other names. If it is the herb of St Peter ('* samphire " 
is thought to be a corruption of Saint-Pierre), then Dr. Friend might 
have called our attention to the fact under his notes on that plant. 

(56) We confess, with Mr. Richard Grant White, that the German 
critic " dives deeper, stays down longer, and comes up muddier than any 
other." Certainly the long, painful and microscopical dissertation touch- 
ing a question as to whether a clumsy German design — from a mediaeval 
print found repeated on the cover of a devotional book printed about 
contemporary with ToteFs Miscellany in England — could have supplied 
a reason for the Interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe by the Bottom troupe 
in the Midsummer Nights Dream, — certainly this is deep enough, long 
enough, muddy enough — and, we may add, superfluous enough — to 
satisfy any German. 

(57) The perfection of narrative poetry, — quaint with the delicate 
quaintness of the Jacobean gentle speech, rich in diction as a painted 
window in its scarlets and gold and ultramarine, and with the polish which 
Mr. Aldrich can even superadd to these. 

(58) For the first time, Mr. Forrest Morgan has collected, and The 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, has printed, the works of 
one of the most largely cultured men and one of the hardest headed 
observers and logicians that ever lived. Mr. Bagehot's Lombard Street 
was a work unique enough and scholarly enough to make his reputation. 
But few of those who read that work with delight knew in how many 
other fields its author was a master. This splendid edition is in six 
octavo volumes, and appears to be the complete — we may add, the only — 
edition of Mr. Bagehot's entire works. Printed as an advertisement it 
undoubtedly is ; but it is a good one, not only for the advertiser, but for 
the general purchaser, who cannot go elsewhere to put these invaluable 
works upon the shelves of his book-case. 

(59) It is to be sincerely hoped that this unapproachable collection 
of original muniments, documents, and relics of the days, homes and 
haunts of William Shakespeare will find a home upon this side of the 
Atlantic. Its contents have been very often described in these pages. 

(61) Another intensely philosophical piece of Shakespearian intro- 
spection. We think our thrasonical and cloud-treading contemporary, 
Poet-Lore, could probably do better justice than we to the entirely trans- 
cendental character of its somewhat unintelligible pages. Of "human 
nature's daily food " it certainly is not. 

(68) Nor could a stronger contrast to this be well afforded than Dr. 
Elze's " William Shakespeare: A Literary Biography." A monumental 
work, not of fiction, but of fact. A hard-headed (we are fond of the 
compound) examination of the Shakespeare field from a literary — as Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps's outlines is from a social, historical and autobiograph- 
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ical — standpoint. This perfectly smooth and elegant English translation, 
under the author's own supervision (and Dr. Elze was perfectly at home 
as an English grammarian), makes a volume indispensable to a working 
Shakespeare library. 

(63) The constant formation of Shakespeare Societies and Clubs 
should make a demand for this book of Dr. Griffiths'. Here are practical 
directions for the formation and conduct of these societies ; a list of 
books for their libraries ; of paths for their debates or exercises ; and in- 
deed everything which a practical hand-book should contain. More than 
this, it is a readable book throughout. We are especially struck with its 
list of books suggested (one would think that eveiything in that line 
had been done abeady). But to do some justice to the entire book, we 
cannot, in our present space, do better than to recite a part of itg Table 
of Contents, as follows: Chapter II., Organization (of a Shakespeare 
Society); III., The Criticism; IV., The Readings; V., The Library ; 
VII., The Publications ; IX., Reading Tables; Suggestions for Discussion ; 
XV., Chronicle of Events Connected with Shakespeare Work, Indeed, 
this book has no parallel for usefulness in either the singular or social 
study of Shakespeare. The records of The Clifton Shakespeare Society, 
so often published in Shakespeariana, have made our readers familiar 
with Dr. Griffiths' name. We may add that this volume shows that few 
are abler than he to suggest practical and useful entertainment for the 
Shakespeare club, in its social as well as its studious aspects. 

(64) The Spenser Society, in the first part of their fac-simile of the 
1623 edition of Drayton's Polyolbion^ have presented a magnificent un- 
dertaking. On its completion we purpose an examination of it as a con- 
current and chronological auxiliary to the study of Shakespeare. 

(66) The beautiful binding of this octavo, which Major Walter has 
prepared, and the Messrs. Longmans so sumptuously printed, the prodi- 
gality of its beautiful pictures, and the general atmosphere of the de luxe 
which pervades its entire make-up — prepares us for, if it does not announce, 
a rather less exhilarating letter-press. But that sensation satisfied, one 
may well be surprised at the new field which Major Walter has exploited. 
To be sure, we may not be prepared to concede, without some opportu- 
nit>' for reflection, that Shakespeare was a guest at Bacon's house 
(though, were the authorship question to be finally settled in favor of the 
members of the London Baconian Society and their fellow-psychologists 
and perverts over here, of course he was), or that Shakespeare was at 
"Aston-Cantlow," or " Wootten- Wawen," or *' Luddington " (all new names 
in Shakespearean research). But certainly it is a relief to get out of the 
rut and find new places for our rambles. Similarily, the habituated 
Shakespearian may feel a slight intellectual opposition at — however he 
may artistically appreciate — the legend under a picture : Spot where 
Shakespeare and B used to walk ; Place where Shakespeare and B used 
to smoke ; lane where Shakespeare and C used to flirt; Bed in which 
Shakespeare slept on his journey to E. ; and so forth, and so forth. 
But the more of this sort of thing there is (it must be admitted) the 
fresher the book. And (as Major Walter says in his preface) in the well 
known and the stereotyped he has "aimed at absolute accuracy." And, 
most of all, the graphic illustration is simply superb. Here are views of 
old Trinity Church in plenty, bits of Stratford-on-Avon, Old London 
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(especially its noble old inn-yards) in overt profusion — and, on the 
whole, we must say that a Shakespearian library without this book, 
would be just so much the less a Shakespearian library on that account. 

(72) A most useful volume. A companion to Shakespearian study 
whose value can only be tested. If every member of a Shakespeare 
society or Shakespeare club would carry one of these convenient little 
books in bis pocket (and it is a i6mo, and would go easily into his 
pocket), he would find an illustrator of Shakespeare at hand quite surpass- 
ing all the notes he could make in a month's hard work in a library. 

(73) Another invaluable dictionary of quotations. It appears to be 
executed with ability and care, and, at a simple first cost, to cover the 
field of many a much larger and more ambitious collection. 

(74) Neither an occasional libel suit, mulcting him in substantial 
damages, nor the fact that the grave has closed over one of his dislikes, can 
keep F. J. Furnivall from abusive words. We have waited patiently for 
the Praetorius reproduction of The Contention, but it seems we were not to 
have it neat, — it was to come with more Forewords, and Furnivall was to 
take occasion of them, as he never fails to take the occasion of any Shake- 
spearian themes, to air himself, the opinions he forms from time to time 
upon miscellaneous subjects, and his likes and dislikes ; and since the 
Furnivall likes and dislikes, are respectively : himself and the late Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps : this present " Forewords " opens with the following 
sentence : 

•* The last opinion which I have seen on the foundation plays of 2 
and J Henry VI. is also the feeblest. It is in the seventh edition of Mr. 
Hall.-Phillipps's Outlines, 1887, I., 99. 'that [theory] which best agrees 
with the positive evidences [of which there are none] is that which con- 
cedes the authorship of the three plays [/, 2, j Henry V/.'] to Shake- 
speare, their production to the year 1592, and the quarto editions of the 
Second and Third Parts as vamped, imperfect, and blundering versions of 
the poet's own original drama.' This is surely a refuge for the brain- 
destitute. And if any want-wit can bring what he is pleased to call his 
mind to accept for a time this notion of the authorship of The Contention 
and True Tragedy, he must be left to grow out of it." 

Verily, " the eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, 
man's hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to 
report " the littleness of any man not a Furnivall ; or the insignificance of 
any opinion, on however open a question, not entertained or cherished 
by a Furnivall. But is there never to be an end of the incorporation of 
Furnivall particulars into Shakespearian quarto-fac-similes ! The first 
page of the Praetorius facsimile of the 1594 Taming of the Shrew reads 
as follows : 

" Dedicated to my son, Percy Furnivall, of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, London. Born April 5, 1867. One-mile Tricycle champion, 1885 
and 1886: one-mile and five-mile Bicycle champion, 1886: champion of 
the English Team in America, 1885 (11 races, 11 prizes; 7 firsts, 3 
seconds, i third): champion of the Beretta Club, 1884-6, and of the 
Racing Cyclists' Club, 1886: winner of the International Challenge 
Shield and City Challenge Cup, Kildare Challenge Cup, Surrey Challenge 
Cup and Trophy. &c., 1886: rider of one mile in 2 min. 30 sec, Aug., 
1886 : 13 firsts, 3 seconds through illness, in his 21 races, 1886 : Captain 
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of the Beretta Club: Captain of the North-Road Cyclists* Boxing Club." 
(This same dedication, by the way, is used in the New Shakespeare 
Society's edition of Dr. Ingleby's ** Centurye of Praise, as enlarged," etc., 
1886.) 

Any readers of Mr. Furnivairs Reminiscences of the late Robert 
Browning will remember how Mr. Browning's interest in "my champion 
son " and " my own oar " was not by any means overlooked. But Mr. Fur- 
nivall does not always allude to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps as " Hall.-Phillipps." 
In an earlier work : the 300 Fresh Allusions : being supplemental to Dr. 
Ingleby's •' Centurye of Prayse" (printed by the guineas of the gentlemen 
who loaned their eminent names to the Furnivall management of the New 
Shakespeare Society *s Publications, without probably even reading them, 
or seeing what their guineas became responsible for thereunder), we have 
Furnivall delivering himself as follows : 

" Hall-P." (I think all the Hells are altered, but the best abbrevia- 
tion for his name is*'Joph") . . . "Joph's omission of Reed" ... "So in 
Joph's life of Shakespeare," etc., etc. And throughout the volume the hon- 
ored name is written: " i. Mr. Hall-Phillipps. 2. Mr. Hall-P. 3. Mr. 
HU-P. 4. Mr. Hll-Phillipps. 5. Mr. Hl-Phillipps. 6. J. C. Hll-P. 
7. Mr. H.-P. 8. Hll-P." 

This sort of thing all but keeps us from saying that the photo- • 
lithographed pages are very welcome, and that one more completes the 
invaluable Griggs-Praetorius series. 



MISCELLANY. 



There have been many who did not care for Shakespeare. Besides 
Greene, Dennis, Voltaire, Tate, Dryden, Hume, and Ravenscroft, there 
was Birkenhead, who addressed Fletcher in verses beginning : 

" Brave Shakespeare flowed, yet had his ebbings, too. 
Often above himself, sometimes below : 
Thou always best! " Etc. 

Dr. Hopkins, the New England preacher, professed he could find nothing 
in Shakespeare. George II. said, '* I hear a good deal of that Shake- 
speare, but I can't read him, he is such a bombast fellow ! " and George 
III., who was quite of the same opinion, asked, " Was there ever such 
stuff?" and preferred O'Keefe. "Well, after all, Tom, don't you 
think Shakespeare was something of a humbug," said Byron to Tom 
Moore. Jan Sniadecki, a Pole, and a scholar df repute in his own coun- 
tr>% said his (Shakespeare) writings were unintelligible even to educated 
Englishmen, and Samuel Rogers believed himself able to improve upon 
any given passage from Shakespeare (though he was once nonplused by 
a challenge to improve upon the passage beginning, " How sweet the 
moonlight sleeps upon this bank.") Happy the poet who can afford to 
let his detractors be heard ! 
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THE SECOND HENRY FOURTH. 

I. 

Shakespeare found the English " History" — that is, an historical 
play which dilated upon the heroic deeds of the English Past, — already 
popular upon the stage on his arrival in London. But, when he began to 
write it on his own account, he was, it appears, not satisfied with merely 
appealing to the patriotism of his countrymen. He did more, — he not 
only recounted the great achievements of the past, but he filled his 
dramas with prophecies of greater deeds to come which should be done 
by " our English nation," as Falstaff expresses it He could have said, 
as Ascham did in his dedication of Toxophilus to King Henry VIII. 
in 1545, " I have written this English matter in the English tongue fcr 
Englishmen." 

Prior to Shakespeare, however, it does not seem to have been cus- 
tomary to introduce the element of comedy into the " History," and it 
is the especial characteristic of the first part of the Henry the Fourth, that 
it combined, for the first time with the chronicle or custom, these two 
elements of comedy and of the prophecy. Possessing these character- 
istics, it is not surprising that the success of / Henry IV, was instant 
and extraordinary. Shakespeare perceived this, and continued the theme 
in the second part of the play founded upon the Fourth Henry's reign. 
This latter is the natural outgrowth of the former. The connection between 
the two is so iirtimate and vital that they are not two separate plays, but 
actually two parts of the same play, in fact as well as in name. 

I am inclined to think the Second Part was written very shortly afi:er 
the First Part, while the latter was having its brilliant run at the Globe 
Theatre, 'and before it was entered on the Stationers' Register. Mr. Henry 
Paine Stokes says, "The entry in the Register, on February 25, 1598, 
does not say ^ Part /., ' which I think it would have done had Part 
11. been in existence then. . . When the second edition of 

the first part was called for in 1599 (the second part having then 
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appeared), it is called Henry IV., Part /."* This seems to be dis- 
putable. Neither the second, nor any other of the following six 
editions, is called Part /.f The Lenox Library possesses Ashbee- 
Halliwell fac-simile reprints of the editions of 1598, 1599, 1604, 1608; 
and originals of the editions of 161 3 and 1639. In answer to an inquiry 
on this point, Dr. Geo. H. Moore, Supt., writes, April 14, 1890, "I 
find no edition of / • Henry IV, with ' Part /.' on the title among 
our copies in 4to." The play itself furnishes proof, I think, that it was 
written before the publication of Part I. In line 343 Quarto is the pre- 
fix " 0/d" instead of " Falst!' When the play was first written, Falstaft 
appeared as Oldcastle. The latter name was changed to Falstaff before 
the publication of Part I, Here, however, owing to an oversight of the 
compositor, the change in the MS. is overlooked, and he printed the 
word as it was originally penned. But Shakespeare would not have 
written in the MS. oi Part II " (9/rf", after having changed that name 
to Falstaff in Part /., if he had composed Part II. after the publication of 
Part I. 

Meres, in Palladis Tamia, September, 1598, enumerates *amongst 
Shakespeare's well-known plays," Henry the 4." This, I think, referred to 
this drama in its entirety, both parts being then, as I contend, written 
and familiar to the public. 

The fact of the play not having been entered on the Stationers' Reg- 
ister until August 23, i6oo,t is no evidence whatever that it was not 
wAtten two or three years prior to that date. The entry in the Sta- 
tioners' Regfster is only valuable as proving beyond doubt that the play 
had been written antecedent to that entry. It throws no light on the 
question as to whether it was composed a long or a short time previously. . 
Henry V was unquestionably written by Shakespeare after 2 Henry IV., 
and as a sequel to the latter, yet it was entered on the Stationers' Reg- 
ister Aug. 14, 1600II, nine days before the latter. 

In any case it was composed in or before 1 599. Ben Jonson, in 
Every Man Out of his Humor, refers to Justice Silence. 

'*' Sav. What is he, gentle monsieur Brisk ? not that gentleman ? " 
" Fast. No, lady, this is a kinsman of justice Silence." 

(V., ii.)§ 

This play was acted by Shakespeare's Company at the Globe Theatre 
in 1599. 

 " Conjectural Chronological Order of Shakespeare's Plays," p. 58. 

t Cf. Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual, 1864. Part VIII., pp. 2378, 2379. 

jArbcr's Transcript. Vol. III., p. 170. 

II Idem, Vol. Ill , p .169. 

I Giflford's Edition, 1816. Vol. II., p. 173. 

There are in the play two passages which are quotations from contemporary books (Q. 1057 
3390-3323) ', and one reference to a contemporary event, (Q. 3597-2600). These throw some light on 
the question of date. Cf. Malone, Variorum, 1821. Vol. II., pp. 357-359. 
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II. 

While the two parts of this play are so closely allied in subject- 
matter and in date of composition, there are one or two points wherein 
they radically differ. 

Part /. was issued in quarto form eight times, Part II, but once. 
Why was this ? Both parts are amongst the greatest productions of the 
dramatist. In all likelihood the latter was as popular as the former 
when presented on the stage. Had that not been so, it is hardly prob- 
able that Queen Elizabeth would have asked Shakespeare to write still 
another play delineating the character of Falstaff. 

Shakespeare made the production of Henry V, contingent on the 
success of 2 Henry IV, In the Epilogue to the latter (I take it for 
granted he wrote that) he says, ** If you bee not too much cloyd with 
fatte meate (i. e., Falstaff), our humble author will continue the storie, 
with sir John in it, and make you merry with faire Katharine of 
Fraunce." His audience were not " cloyd ; " he did " continue the 
storie," and Henry V, was written and published in quarto form three 
times ; viz., in 1600, 1602, 1608. Part /., Henry IV, and Henry V were 
certainly profitable ventures for the publisher. The numerous editions of 
each prove this. Why would not Part 11,^ Henry IV,, a connecting link 
between these two plays, have been equally so ? 

The laws of the Stationers' Company were very strict in regulating 
the number of copies in an edition. In 1588 no book could be printed 
to " excede the number of 1250 or 1500 at one ympression, except any 
book whatsoever of the nonpareille letter and the brevier letter." * The 
Quartos did not come under this exception. This restriction was in force 
until 1635, when the number was increased to 1 500 or 2000 copies.f 
After printing whatever of the allowed number was decided upon, the 
type must be distributed. The law was, " No formes of letters shall be 
kept standinge to the prejudice of woorkemen at any tyme." J Arber 
estimates that the outside number of copies printed in any one of the 
Quarto editions was 750 to iooo.§ We cannot, therefore, account for the 
difference in the number of editions by the supposition that the one edi- 
tion of Part II was very large, and the eight editions of Part I, were 
each small. 

The reason was, I believe, some disagreement between the publishers 
^ as to their business interests. 2 Henry IV, was entered on the Station- 
ers* Register August 23CI, 1600, at the same time as Much Ado About 

- —  - I , -  — 

 Arber's Transcript, Vol. II., p. 43. 
t Idem, Vol. IV.. p. 26. 
X Idem, Vol. II., p. 43. 
\ Idem, Vol. II.. p. 23. 
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Nothings and by the same publishers, viz. ; Andrew Wyse, Wm. Asplfey. 
These are the only two of Shakespeare's plays published jointly by An- 
drew Wyse and Wm. Aspley. Both plays were very popular, and yet 
neither of them was ever issued again in quarto form by therf or any 
other publishers. 

Andrew Wyse had previously, when alone, published several of the 
historical plays. On January 25th, 1603, he transferred to M. Law, 
Richard II,, Richard III, i Henry IV, 

No other of the Shakespeare plays was entered in the Stationers' 
Register for Wm. Aspley, either singly or jointly with another publisher, 
except these two, 2 Henry IV., Much Ado About Nothing, 

Further, there is no record of the transfer of these plays to any other 
publisher. 

Under all these circumstances I am of opinion that some business 
complications prevented the issue of future editions, or the transfer of the 
right to do so, in the case of these two popular plays. 

Another point of difference between the two parts of this play is : 
that while in Part I there is comparatively no variation between the 
Quarto and Folio texts, in Part II, there are numerous and important dif- 
ferences between them. There are some passages in Quarto which are not 
in Folio^^.^., Quarto lines, 425-430 ; 624-625 ; 713-717 ; 910-91 1 ; 
949-950; 1019-1020; 1029-1030; 1254-1255; 1313-1316; 1657- 
1659; 1744-1746. These are brief (generally being not more than two 
or three lines) and of little importance. They may have been expurgated 
by the Master of the Revels, or by the author, for purposes of stage rep- 
resentation. 

The Folio text contains a number of passages which are not in the 
Quarto; e,g,, Folio lines, 223-236; 246-266; 518-521; 533-552; 584- 
607; 974-996; 191 2-1936; 1958-1994. Some of these are quite long 
and are amongst the finest in the play. They are so closely connected 
with the context that without them the play is defective and incomplete. 
I believe, therefore, they were part of the original MS., and were not later 
additions thereto. When the play was published in Quarto they were 
stricken out. In some cases * this has been done so bunglingly as to 
prove beyond question the correctness of this opinion. The Quarto text 
is defective and faulty. It is probably a rough sketch of the play as it was 
presented on the boards of the Globe Theatre. The Folio text is not free 
from imperfections, but there are none of importance. It was not printed 
from the Quarto, but from Shakespeare's MS. or a transcript thereof, and 
is our authority for the text of the play. The Quarto represents the acted 
play ; the Folio the play as originally written. 

* f-S"'* Qtiarto 227. •• North. I knew of this before," et seq. The Folio alone informs us what " this" 
was. The Folio (246-266) describes the uprising of the Archbishop. The lines being omitted in the 
Quarto make that text incomplete and defective. Similar instances are Folio lines 533-552 ; 974-996 ; 

1958-1994. 
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III. 



Dismissing Part /., and continuing our study of the text of Part IL, 
the following significant facts are revealed. The passages in the Quarto 
which are lacking in the Folio are found almost always in the Falstaff 
scenes. Those which are in the Folio and are omitted in the Quarto are 
in every instance in the Historical scenes. This would seem to imply that 
the wit of Falstaff was more popular with the theatre-goers than the more 
serious accounts of the rebellion. Shakespeare, the theatre-manager, 
recognized this, and when revising the MS. of Shakespeare the dramatist 
for stage representation he omitted much of the latter. 

While there was but one Quarto of Part ILy there are two forms in 
which it came from the press. Those copies which were first issued, 
owing to a blunder of the compositor, entirely omitted lines 1257-1371, 
(what in the Folio is Actus Tertius, Scena Prima), which appeared in the 
later copies. In order to insert them the compositor reset the t}^pe for 
lines 1 208-1 25 5 and 1372- 1474 inclusive. In so doing he made some 
slight typographical changes. The earlier and later forms of the Quarto, 
in these lines, diflfer in punctuation, orthography, make-up. The differ- 
ences, however, are not in the text, but simply trifling typographical 
variations of the compositor. 

In the introduction to Part I, I noted the fact that Shakespeare 
altered the form of the comic drama — he discarded rhyme and blank 
verse, and introduced prose. How completely he repudiated the old forms 
is evidenced by the number of colloquialisms he introduced in the comic 
scenes — 'twere, 'tis, yfaith, giues for give me, a for he, afore for before, a for 
of, and for if, lets, wilt for wilt thou, weele for wee will, thou't for thou 
wilt, of for on, shees for shee is, whafs for what is, Ue nere for I will 
never, yea. These, and many other colloquialisms, occur only in the 
comic parts, in the " civil war of wits," and most frequently in the Quarto. 
The Folio has evidently been revised by the editors in this respect In 
the historic parts the two texts, as far as words are concerned, are almost 
identically the same. Of course there are big cuts in the Quarto, but in 
passages found both in Quarto and Folio there is very little verbal differ- 
ence. 

There are quite a number of variations between the two texts in the 
stage directions. The Quarto introduces the following characters : 458, Fau- 
conbridge; 693, Sir John Russell; 915, Enter Will; 1 290-1 291, Sir John 
Blunt ; 1 672, Bardolfe. There is no part assigned to any of these characters, 
and therefore they are omitted in the Folio. On the other hand the Folio 
alone, 1 522-1 523, notes the entrance of Mo uldie. Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bull- 
calfe. TheQuarto, 1257-I258,hasthe king enter ^/(C?«^,theFoliott//iA^2/a^^. 
In all these instances the Folio is correct. Frequently the entrances are at 
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dififerent places in the dialogue. It is unnecessary to specify further varia- 
tions, which are numerous. The Folio text in these respects, as in most 
others, is, in my opinion, more accurate. 



IV. 
Oldcastle, Fastolf, Falstaff. 

Did the poet intend, under the latter name, to *• body forth " the his- 
toric character known 2^ Sir John Oldcastle ? Notwithstanding this has 
long been a mooted point, there still remains great diversity of opinion 
among critics. Malone maintains ** there is no proof whatsoever that Fal- 
staff ever was called Oldcastle in these plays." (/ and 2 Henry IV)* A 
large number of critics, fully as competent to judge, hold an opinion 
directly the reverse. Which is correct ? Data upon which to found a cate- 
gorical answer do not exist. Those which we have are insufficient, or 
more or less unreliable. There are some facts about which there can be 
little question, and which throw light on the subject. 

It is indisputable that the London public regarded Falstaff as a 
caricature of the historic Oldcastle. If they had not, why would the Cob- 
hams have complained to the Queen ? Or, why should Shakespeare 
have made such an emphatic denial on this subject as he did in the epi- 
logue to 2 Henry IV. ? That epilogue, as originally written, ended with 
the prayer for the Queen. Such was the custom of the time. But, in the 
Quarto, two other paragraphs follow this prayer, and were, without doubt, 
a later addition. The Folio editors, before publishing, revised it, so that 
the prayer for the Queen concludes the epilogue. The latter of these two 
paragraphs was written for one definite purpose ; viz. : to announce that 
" Olde-castle died Martyre, and tfiis (Falstaffe) is not the many Had the 
public not associated the two names, this formal announcement, which the 
author carefully and Seliberately made, would have been a " wasteful and 
ridiculous excess " of solicitude. But such' an opinion did exist. Hence 
Shakespeare made this statement denying its accuracy. In my opinion 
Shakespeare meant exactly what he wrote, " this^' Falstaff, " is ?tot the 
man** Sir John Oldcastle. 

The character of Henry V. as depicted in this play is not histori- 
cally correct. No more is Sir John Falstaff a correct delineation of 
either of the historic characters. Sir John Oldcastle or Sir John Fastolf 

Henry V. did not spend his days in riot ; his nights in stealing. His 
associates were not boon companions given to all kinds of lawlessness.f 
The story of his assault on the Chief Justice and imprisonment therefor 



* Variorum Edition, 1821. Vol. XVII.. p. 32. 
t Cf. Henry the Fifth- Church, pp. 10-21. 
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is a fiction.* The disagreement between him and his father is probably 
a gross exaggeration, or else had no foundation in fact.t Shakespeare 
took the history for the plays from The Famous Victories^ and from Holin- 
shed. As he was not writing history but dramas, it was absolutely im- 
material to him whether or not it was accurate. He used it to produce 
these great plays. Those who look for history in them misconceive the 
author's intention, which was simply to produce a great drama. The 
Henry V. of the plays was not the historic character. He was simply 
the Henry V. of tradition and of the Chronicles. Of that we have ample 
proof. No more is Falstaff a correct portraiture of the great Lollard 
martyr. 

What was the character of ^Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham ? 
Every student of history knows that the result of the keenest historical 
insight and the most painstaking investigation is a picture which may be 
colored by prejudice, darkened by ignorance. Not only are fects diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but also personal equation becomes an important &ctor, 
and may so distort those facts as to make them unreal and false, and 
convey an erroneous impression. The latter is true in this instance. 
" To all Roman Catholic writers Oldcastle is a turbulent, dangerous rebel, 
as well as heretic ; to Protestants a loyal subject as well as martyr." J It 
is hardly necessary to give a resume of all that has been written upon 
this subject. Readers are referred to The Paston Letters, Fuller's Church 
History, and Worthies of England, to Malone,|| and to Halliwell-Phillipps' 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare.% There is not a scintilla of evidence 
that Sir John Oldcastle was a drunkard, a buffoon, a highwayman, a cow- 
ard. But I question if Shakespeare intended to make Falstaff deficient 
in personal courage.** All of these Falstaff was, possibly excepting 
the coward. Between the historic character and the Falstaff of the 
play there is no more resemblance in personal character than between the 
historical and the poetical Henry V. 

Shallow's statement (Quarto, 1 397-1 398), "then was lacke Falstaffe 
(now Sir lohn) a boy, and Page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norffolke," 
may or may not be true as applying to Sir John Oldcastle. This same 
Shallow had said many things which led Falstaff to soliloquize (1646- 
1649), " Lord, Lord, how subiect we old men are to this vice of lying, 



• Henry the Fifth. Church, pp. 22-99. 
t Idem, pp. 30-42. 

X Milman. '* Latin Christianity." Vol. VII., pp. 404-435. 
II Variorum, i8ai. Vol. XVI., pp. 410-4x9. 
§ Eighth Edition. Vol. Il.i pp. 350-355. 

** Quarto, 367. " lust. . . your daies seruice at Shrewsbury hath a little guilded ouer your 
nights exploit on Gadshill." 
Quarto, 533-534. " Snare. It may chaunce cost some of us our Hues, for he will stabbe." 
Quarto, 536. " Host. . . a cares not what mischiefe he does, if his weapon be out, he will 
ft>yne like any duiell. ..." 
It was an age when p>ersonal courage was highly esteemed, and the honor of knighthood prized. 
Sir John was shrewd enough to perceive this and act accordingly. 
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this same staru'd justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wild- 
nesse of his youth, and the feates he hath done about Turne-bull street, 
and euery third word a lie." If, however. Shallow here makes a statement 
which is authentic of Sir John Oldcastle, it simply proves that Shakes- 
peare took this fact, as he did the oame, from the historic material at hand. 
It does not in any event militate against my opinion ; viz., that " that trunk 
of humours, . . that huge bombard of sack, . . that reverend vice, 
that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years, . . that 
villanous abominable misleader of youth, Falstaff," does not bear any re- 
semblance whatever, either physically, mentally or morally, to Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

Shakespeare's contemporaries accepted his disclaimer about Sir 
John Oldcastle. At the same time they could not conceive that he 
was so entirely unaffected by the partisanship of the day as to create a 
a character which should be purely comic, and not in any way partisan. 
They therefore jumped to the conclusion that when the name of Oldcastle 
was changed to Falstaff the poet had in his mind the historic personage 
Sir John Fastolf Here again they were wrong. I do not believe 
Shakespeare had any more intention of caricaturing this knight when he 
changed the name from Oldcastle to Falstaff, than he had of parodying 
Lord Cobham under the former appellation. 

Fastolf was a Knight of the Garter. There is a detailed account of 
» his life in the Register of that Order.* De Monstrelet, in his Chronicles, 
gives a description of the " Battle of Pataye," and of the part he took 
therein.f Fuller refers to him in his Worthies of EnglandX The whole 
subject has been more recently reviewed by Mr. Appleton Morgan.§ These 
accounts substantially agree. A careful study of them leads me to the 
conclusion arrived at by the author (Oldys ?) of the article on Fastolf in 
the Biographia Britannica\\ " We cannot see any room either in the time or 
temper, in the fortunes or employments of this our Worthy, for him to have 
been a companion with or follower and corrupter of Prince Henry . . ; 
nor, that Shakespeare had any view of drawing his Sir John Falstaff from 
any part of this Sir John Fastolf 's character; or so much as pointing at 
any indifferent circumstance in it, that can reflect upon his memory, with 
readers conversant in the true history of him." What then has led to 
the mistaken identity of the Falstaff of the play and the Fastolf of 
history ? Simply what Fuller describes as " the vicinity of sounds," and 



*Cf. The Register of the Most Noble Order of the Garter* London, MDCCXXIV. Vol. 
II., pp. 131-146. 

t " The Chronicles of Enguerrand," De Monstrelet. 1810, Vol. VI., pp. 249-253 ; pp. 968-276. 
t Edition MDCCCXL., Vol II., p. 455. 

g " Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism," pp. 254-267. ^ 

MDCCL., Vol. III., p. 1900. Written Circa, 1749. 
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" the inconsiderable difference in spelling " of the names. The former 
was not, nor was he intended by Shakespeare to be, a caricature of the 
latter. No more was he of Sir John Oldcastle. 

The misapprehension arose originally out of the bitter fanaticism 
current at that time. Shakespeare, from his lofty elevation of thought 
and feeling, regarded serenely these conflicts of sectarians. He cared 
nothing for them ; was uninfluenced by them. Hence when he per- 
ceived the error into which the public .were led by the name of Sir John 
Oldcastle, he withdrew that and substituted therefor Sir John Falstaff. 

The character, (and the name as well), was wholly original with the 
dramatist. • It was his own creation. It is ideal, not real. His purpose 
in the conception of it was, simply and purely, artistic. 

Wm. H. Fleming. 
New Yorky May /, 18^0. 



SHAKESPEARE AND SHYLOCK— ENGLISH JUSTICE AND 

A JEW'S WRONGS.* 

I. 

The purpose of this paper is to give an idea of the character of Shy- 
lock in The Merchant of Venice ; or, rather, what is conceived to be the 
character of the Jew as a creation of Shakespeare. To that end, I have 
depended entirely upon the text, studying it word by word, and line by 
line, and have considered all the characters in their relation to each other ; 
because I believe this is the best was to study Shakespeare, and strrive at 
truth. I have attempted to reach a conclusion without the aid of empha- 
sis of word or line by way of elocution, or by reading between the lines ; 
hence I know nothing of the character as it is or would be presented on 
the stage, or in criticism. I have, in fact, avoided reading criticism in any 
form, desiring if possible to attain a free personal opinion of this character 
from the text alone. There is a reason for this ; because there obtains a 
popular opinion of the character of the Jew, which is not warranted by the 
record. I believe that T/te Merchant of Venice has, in one way and an- 
other, contributed more to this popular idea than any other record in 
drama, fiction, or history ; and therefore, if erroneous, is injurious and un- 
just in a like degree. My idea may be wide of the mark, but, if so, I 
have this justification, that I have attempted to follow the text. 

I have not concerned myself to determine the intention of the wri- 
ter, aside from the text. It may be that he intended to humiliate the Jew 
under the pressure of Christian prejudice ; or to satisfy the craving 



•Read before the Shakespeare Society of New York, March 27, 1890, 
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of a Christian audience for the success of a Christian wrong in 
the punishment of a Hebrew wrong; or to entertain that audi- 
ence with ideal or poetic justice visited on the Jew, — an audience with 
moral perceptions so blunted as to be entertained by its own sins and 
wrongs ; or to show how persons, equally guilty of immoral conduct, may 
avoid punishment by shifting it to others who are " no less sinned against 
than sinning;" or to present a true lesson or picture by the comparison 
of Christian with Hebrew prejudice, Christian with Hebrew hate, Christian 
with Hebrew revenge, and Christian with Hebrew mercy ; or it may have 
been all these combined. Whatever the intention, we have, worthy of 
our faithful study, a masterpiece in The Merchant of Venice. 



n. 

Aside from the intention, I have to do with the characters and their 
relation, with their conduct and its effect, with the action and its force, 
with the play as a literary production. And to me, it is a production of 
our own age and time ; because the author rises above local influence 
and reaches beyond his age, and gives us a study for all time. This 
comedy is one of the most perfect of the Shakespearian plays, — ^perfect 
from the sad forebodings at the beginning to the playful nonsense at the 
end. In all the editions of the play the author has not improved his 
characters. In part and as a whole, there is harmony and unity. Each 
part is necessary to explain every other part ; each character essential to 
bring out the traits of every other character. As a whole, it is both per- 
sonal and national. 

It should be remembered, that the English people in the time of 
Shakespeare had no opportunity to study the character of the Jew on 
English soil, certainly not from a national point of view ; for there had 
been no Jewish colony in England since the banishment of 16,000 Jews 
in 1 290, and none appeared there until Oliver Cromwell, against the pro- 
test of merchants and ministers, colonized a few in Oxford and London 
in his time.* 

However, the author and the English reading public had tradition 
and history, of the reign of Edward I., for Christian hate. Christian 
persecution, and Christian robbery of the Jew, based on the charge of 
usury and religious fanaticism. And our approval of the conduct of the 
Gentile characters in the play, and our enjoyment of the indignities and 
insults heaped upon the Jew, and of his final fall, is some evidence that 
we still have the weakness of our English fore-fathers, and that our moral 
nature continues warped by these Christian virtues. 



*I make this statement from an investigation to a belief that the character was created out 
of English material obtained fi-om history and tradition. It is possible that there were a 
few Jews in England in Shakespeare's time, but I can find no evidence of the fact. 
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In many ways the action and range of the play are unlimited. Every 
character is important ; every one is peculiarly individual and personal ; 
the fool is a philosopher, and the waiting maid is the equal and companion 
of her mistress ; the hero is both good and bad ; the four sisters — ^Joy 
and Sorrow, Death and Love, appear or are invited. 

Whatever our opinion, we have here the record of unconscious genius. 
There seems to be little attention given to dramatic invention. The char- 
acters come and go, act and talk with self-assured ease and grace. There 
is concentration of the mind in the creation of the one perfect character — 
the Jew — ^the man and the nation. All other characters are made to 
build and to crush Shyllbck ; and they present by example, the possibilities 
and impossibilities of the Jew. 

III. 

And therefore it is indispensable to a better understanding of the 
character of Shylock, that we note and attend the other characters of the 
play. In the beginning, Antonio engrosses our attention by the sweet, 
sad expression of his sorrow, — a presentimental sorrow which bespeaks 
some impending misfortune. His social position is commanding. He is 
continually surrounded by a coterie of warm-hearted, faithful, and wor- 
shipful friends, who failed to find words to express their appreciation of 
him. To them, he is " the good Antonio," the " honest Antonio," the 
royal merchant." There was open to him a leadership which he failed 
to grasp ; a career which he did not enter upon. He was continually 
cheered by the plaudits of his associates, and by the warm, enthusiastic, 
encouraging, and even sacrificing, friendship of his companions. He was 
not altogether selfish, but he was selfish in that he loved the world for his 
kinsman, Bassanio. His religion was not " morality touched by emotion ; " 
for without excuse or justification, he could insult and outrage a fellow- 
being, call him a cut-throat and a dog, spurn and kick him, spit on him, 
disgrace and hinder him, laugh at his losses and mock his gains, scorn 
his nation, thwart his business, cool his friends and heat his enemies, — all 
because he was a Jew, and thrived by the interest of his money ; and when 
charged with such unchristian conduct, could, with the grace of a savage, 
answer, " I am as like to call thee so again, to spurn thee, too." He was 
a man who, so unconscious of the fitness of things, could invite social 
equality with such a one in order to obtain a loan of the paltry sum of 
three thousand ducats ; a man so heartless as to reject the Jew's offer of a 
truce and business friendship; a man who loved the power of the Jew's 
money more than the humanity of the Jew ; a man who could enter into 
a vile conspiracy to attack and destroy the home of an unoffending crea- 
ture, to deprive him of his servants, and the companionship of his only 
child, and to assist in a felony. He was a man who could lose the 
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dignity of his manhood, in becoming a truckling slave to beg for mercy 
at the feet of a goaded and provoked antagonist ; and, in a court of justice, 
surrounded by friends of his own Christian order, play the martyr of 
an unholy cause of fraud, deceit and imposition. On the whole he shows 
himself ignorant of the fundamental principles of justice, humanity and 
morality. At no time does he rise to the Hebrew maxim, "That which 
is unpleasing to thee thou shalt not do to thy fellow." He never reaches 
the estate of man ; for in his overbearing nature and conduct toward the 
Jew he is boyish, and when pressed to the earth* by inexorable circum- 
stances, he is effeminate. 

The friendship of Antonio and his companions is, in a measure, beau- 
tiful, playful and even youthful, and serves to relieve our minds from the 
oppressive sadness at the impending danger of Antonio ; but that friend- 
ship is made unholy by being dragged into an inhuman plot, aided by a 
metamorphosed pretender of justice and an unprincipled lawyer, to op- 
press, outrage, intimidate and rob the Jew and to threaten his life. It 
was a friendship which, at the fount of justice, stood sponsor to abuse, 
insolence, scorn and contempt, to insult and injury. Our interest in the 
character of Antonio slackens only to be intensified in that of Portia. 
One who calls in question the popular opinion of this character runs the 
risk of censure and the loss of an audience. Her conduct, however ques- 
tionable, in rescuing the hero, covers a multitude of sins, and disarms 
criticism. Her character presents a certain admixture of ugliness and 
beauty, which is always fascinating. She appears as a mystical creature 
of destiny. She plays well her sweet innocence and artful ignorance, and 
carries us captive by her insidious shrewdness and prudish wisdom. She 
displays strong intellectuality in matters of sentiment. She preaches 
well. Her efforts are brilliant and sparkling, but show unfitness and want 
of originality. Her sermon on Mercy was, no doubt, a fine elocutionary 
effort ; but its setting deprives it of the force and power of eloquence, and 
indicates that it was prepared for the occasion of the trial, and not brought 
forward by the exigency of the case. It could not move the heart, nor 
convince the minds of those present and interested in the issue. She de- 
lights to parade the lottery of her own destiny, hedged in by unpaternal 
wit. Apparently for own amusement, she exhibits the comic and serious 
sides of her play of Lichas and Hercules ; which, in the end, is nothing 
but a farce, and in which she and her suitors are the players. Her dice- 
box of destiny, inventoried as three coffin-like boxes, hiding carrion 
death, worms and dead men's bones, a fool's head, her own counterfeit, 
and three scrolls of doggerel, are very interesting and appropriate bric-a- 
brac, in a house which becomes a retreat of hiding criminals, and where 
her guests might indulge, without restraint, in disgraceful remarks about 
the father of the only lady visitor, and where Portia herself may present 
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as manna to her hiding visitors, a " deed of gift " obtained by trick and 
fraud. Of the law, expounded by her to humiliate and crush the proud 
Jew, it seems to me to be the law of Christian prejudice ; or such as this 
eminent female jurist might have obtained from a desultory reading of 
such books as " Every Man His Own Lawyer " or "A Guide to Success." 
It is the law of a plebeian mob. And the success of it shows that she is 
the prince of pettifoggers, carrying with her her credentials — a tissue of 
&lsehood— obtained from an old lawyer, who gave her not only her 
forged certificate, but her false law. Jessica gilded herself with stolen 
ducats ; Portia, with borrowed brass. On the whole, she knew as little 
about the Ten Commandments as she did about the Venetian law.* 

Before the trial, it is Salarino who first mentions Antonio's losses, to 
which he calls Shylock*s attention ; immediately after this, it is Tubal 
who confirms to Shylock the current report of Antonio's misfortune at 
sea, which information was obtained in Genoa from some professed 
sailors of, and repeated by some professed divers for, the lost ships ; and* 
obtained at a time when, and at a place where, Lorenzo and Jessica were 
spending their ill-gotten gains in riotous living. After the trial, it is 
Portia who informs Antonio that this report is false, refusing to disclose 
the source of her information. This incident is an important one in the 
play, the real truth of which is left in doubt. It has the appearance of 
artifice. 

Portia is the " sum of nothing " — the wife of Bassanio. Gratiano 
is " an infinite deal of nothing " — the htisband of the maid. Bassanio is 
the " man about town " — an adventurer, who, in financial matters, spent 
most of his time shooting one arrow to find another, both of which were 
borrowed. His scholarly and soldierly attainments are manifested only 
in his ability to borrow money and never repay it. Antonio considered 
him fit only to live still and write his epitaph. Lorenzo is the " lady's 
man " of the play. And as in the play Lorenzo is, so in this world such 
men are, useful only to turns the head of silly maids, and to teach les- 
sons of commiseration by their harmless devotion to the goddess of love, 
and for their evanescent sentiment, which this sophisticated representative 
of his class expresses with characteristic beauty. And truly did he play 
the thief for a wife. He is the fit companion for Jessica, the Christianized, 
unchristian Jewess, — a woman better suited for eating pork than keeping 
the sacred traditions of her race, and better acquainted with Pagan 
mythology than the precepts of Hebrew law. What can be said in 
praise of a young woman who could insult her father, abandon her people, 
steal her dead mother's gift to a betrothed — her father, and exchange it 
for a monkey ? 

*(Thc love in this play is romantic — a sort of fever — and not such as is " bom of identity of 
sentiment, similarity of ideal, and the friendship of souls.") 
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IV. 

In arriving at a true idea of Jewish character, one must, within him- 
self, overcome a race inheritance of hate and scorn ; contest the misrepre- 
sentation of the Drama on the stage, and History in general literature ; 
and combat two thousand years of Christian prejudice and four thousand 
years of national bias. We forget that, with patient faithfulness and 
plodding faith unexampled in the annals of history, the Hebrew race has 
developed an evolved monotheism, and given to the Christian world its 
religion and its Bible. In our study and research, the tendency is to rely 
more and more upon Christian tradition and secular fiction, than true 
history. We should remember that the author of The Merchant of Venice 
was a Gentile, and of a, race that had murdered and robbed the Jews ; 
that was protected to rob them ; and that had robbed, banished and mur- 
dered them ; that had refused to permit a Jew to place his foot on English 
soil for nearly four hundred years. We should remember that we, who 
enjoy most the discomfiture and misfortune of Shylock, belong to the 
Christian order ; and that we are taught by the religion of the Son of the 
Jewish God, that, in the table of virtues, the greatest is Charity. 

We have now to study the character of a wifeless Jew, quietly ply- 
ing his trade of money-lending among his persecuting enemies, at their 
sufferance; a man of one friend, a faithful brother of his own race; a man 
of one child, an unfilial daughter, who disgraced the memory of her dead 
mother, robbed her father of his money and jewels, and betrayed his 
confidence ; a man of one servant, who deserted him and disclosed his 
secrets to his adversaries ; and a man of many foes. 

The character of Shylock is a masterpiece. No other character in 
Shakespeare is more complex ; none other more aptly drawn. It is so 
perfect in its external and internal bearings, we forget that it is a creation 
of dramatic art and fiction. It has the personality and individuality of 
one being and of many beings — of Shylock and of Shylock's race. As 
an intellectual and moral creation it is superior to nature. To my mind, 
it is the beginning, the evolution, and the culmination, of characterization 
in literature ; superior to Hamlet in that it has not the elements of doubt 
and uncertainty. With the ties of one personality, Shakespeare has 
bound in that of Shylock the fate and the destiny, the vice and the vir- 
tue, the oppression and the misfortune of his race. Truly has the author 
swept the chords of the great diapason of the intellectual and the moral 
nature, the passions and the prejudices of a peculiar people. His con- 
ception is the totality of truth, history and fiction ; and his creation of 
Shylock is the prophesy of the past, the sum of the present, and the 
whole of the future. Every word act, movement and expression of Shy- 
lock clearly says : — " I am a Jew." It should be noted that the author 
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has portrayed the character of the Jew in one person, — Shylock ; the 
character of the Gentile in many, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, 
Portia, Bellario, the Duke, and others. In the discussion of this paper, I 
find that students and critics insist on improving the Gentile characters 
by addition, subtraction and division, never once thinking that by the 
same methods the character of the Jew could be improved. I have no 
doubt but that a combination of the Gentile characters in this play into 
one person would give us a more reprehensible character than Shylock. 

Shylock presents the good and bad qualities, of his race ; the persist- 
ence, faith and fidelity to a cause, the submission to and the conservatism 
of ruling power, the humility and contentment of life, the intellectual 
strength and moral sentiment of a self-favored people ; the avarice, the 
prejudice, and the malignity, the towering passion of revenge, the pride, 
traditions and memories of the Jew of all times. He presents the suf- 
fering, the sympathies and the antipathies which his people had received, 
felt and expressed ; the epitome of historical maltreatment, oppression 
and barbarity, loaded upon the Hebrew nation from the days of Abra- 
ham even to the present time. 

By the external relation of the life of Shylock, as of one type, to 
that of the life of Antonio as of a different mould, the author has artfully 
shown the perfidy and the cowardice, the subtle and plausible greed, and 
the perverted moral nature of a parasite nation. Mark the weakness of 
the Jew, — avarice, rapacity, hate, malice, malignity, and revenge, — and you 
will find the same in another form or degree in the Gentile ; with this 
difference on intent : — the Jew sought to punish, to torture, and at most to 
kill, the Gentile in the enforcement of an admitted legal right ; while the 
Gentile, with one hand at the Jew's throat, and the other in his money 
bags, sought to and did humiliate, outrage, and insult a solitary and un- 
protected litigant, and sought to and did, by fraud and misrepresentation, 
falsehood and lying, rob him of his earthly possessions, sought to and did 
murder his spirit. The Gentile did wrest the law of authority, professedly^ 
to do a great right by doing a little wrong. 

Shylock is a man of information, a student of life and character, and, 
in his own way, a philosopher, a thinker and a logician, and in every way 
the strongest man in the play. In his business moments, he represents 
the Jew of the modern type ; in his moments of passion, he towers above 
his money bags, and represents the Jew of the ancient type. That it 
should be impossible for Shylock to rise above and overcome his enemies . 
that he should succumb to the circumstances of the hour ; that his avarice 
and malignity should bring upon him the proper meed of punishment ; 
and that his race should occupy its historical place of scorn and oppres- 
sion ; the author has purposely surrounded him with Christian grace, 
beauty, truth and mercy by word of mouth and not by conduct ; there- 
by, without offense, to show the enormity and equality of Christian as 
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well as Jewish hate and prejudice; to show, in religion, how humanity 
becomes misanthropy ; cowardice, heroism ; and cruelty, virtue. On his 
behalf, the Jew had the greater reason to complain, and the lesser to show 
mercy. For his support he had the strict letter of the law (as expounded), 
and contended with greater power for its enforcement. With the force 
and power of a true advocate, he held them to the issue, and drove their 
hope and fear a mad race ; and in the end fell a victim to corrupt dis- 
honesty. 

I come now to consider the character of Shylock and the attending 
circumstances — the Jew and his environments. I believe that he is 
strictly true to all the conditions of his life, and, according to the rules of 
human life and human nature, he is justified. He belonged to a despised 
race, fated to be followed with scorn, contempt, disdain, and mockery. 
In all things national his people was the forgotten nation, in all things 
personal he was the forgotten man. Among the merchants of the Rialto 
he was a money-lender, — no doubt a harsh and exacting money-lender. 
His offence was, that he was a Jew and an usance taker. By Antonio 
in person, and no doubt, by his friends and associates, he has often been 
rated about his money and usance, called an unbeliever and a cut-throat 
dog ; had been spit on, and had been footed and spurned like a stranger 
cur ; had been humbled and humiliated ; had been hindered, disgraced, 
mocked and scorned ; his friends had been lessened and his enemies in- 
creased ; his friends had been cooled and his enemies heated — all because 
he was a Jew; and so, too, until it had become a question with him 
whether or not he was a human being ; whether, like other men, he had 
eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ; whether he 
could be hurt by the same weapons, or was fed with the same food, or 
was healed by the same remedies, or was warmed and cooled by the same 
summer and winter as a Christian is ? Whether he could cry or laugh, 
whether he did live or could die ; whether it was possible to know humility 
or revenge from the wronged heaped upon him ; and finally whether, if he 
adopted Christian example, he could execute Christian villiany and better 
his instruction. 

Antonio appears, soliciting the favor of becoming his debtor. Shy- 
lock receives him in the spirit of a good clean hater — hating him because 
he is a Christian, because he loans money gratis, and brings down the 
rate of interest, because of the ancient grudge he bears him, because he 
hates his sacred nation ; because he rails on him, his bargains and his 
well won thrift ; because he has made him a public example of his scorn 
and hate. Now is the time for revenge, and now the means to feed fat 
the ancient grudge he bears him. But he wavers. He recounts the 
wrongs done him by Antonio to him. Antonio has no sense of shame, 
no apology, but breaks forth with savage threatenings to repeat the 
former beastly insults and inhuman cruelties ; and, in his Christian 
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vanity, becomes Shylock's schoolmaster to teach him Christian villainy. 
A gnihe wavers in his purpose. This is an opportunity to gain freedom 
from further insult, and to obtain personal protection in the future. He 
respects the feelings of his debtor, and offers to supply his present wants 
and take no doit of usance for his money. The purpose is to buy An- 
tonio's favor, peace, and friendship. The terms and conditions of the bond 
are accepted, but without any further stipulation than the free loan and 
forfeiture. The Jew has a purpose ; Antonio wants three thousand ducats. 
And with less seriousness than becomes a martyr, in merry sport he seals 
the merry bond. This incident marks the converging and diverging lines of 
these characters, and here we should begin our study of them. Shylock 
was ac^ng in good faith, as appears from his present conduct and his prayer 
to Abraham, addressed to no hearing but his own, and that to the hearing 
of his own soul.* Shylock is not altogether in doubt as to what Antonio 
will do. He has his moments of sadness ; he has his presentations that 
" there is some ill a-brewing." Antonio and his friends begin a systematic 
attack on the home, purse, and person of the Jew ; they have conspired f 
together. Bassanio has three thousand ducats for his adventure in search 
of a rich wife. [I think it should be a rich widow.] They entice the 
Jew from home that his daughter may elppe with a Christian, and carry 
with her his wealth. Even her felonious hands laid hold on the gifts of 
the dead. Following which incident the friends of Antonio deride him, 
and " laugh in his face ; " the boys on the streets insult him ; and, on the 
assurance of Antonio, the authorities cease to search for the daughter 



^Shylock, — •• Why look you, how you storm, 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, and youle not hear me, 
This is kind I offer." — (^a«^j»^, 464-469.) 

Shylock. — *' Oh feither Abram, what these Christians are. 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others : Pray you tell me this, 
If he should break hit day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of Muttons, Bee£i, or Goats, I say 
To buy his &yor, I extend this friendship, 
If he will take it, so: if not, adieu, 
And for my love I pray you wrong me not." — {Banksidt, 488-498.) 

t Of the conspiracy we have in evidence the general and particular conduct of Antonio ; the 
invitation to the Jew to dine ; the refusal to meet the Jew at the appointed dining ; the statement o 
Lancelot and Jessica ; the sudden departure, at the same time, in the same direction (and, no doub^ 
together), of Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, and Jessica; Antonio's certificate to the Duke; Salanio's 
expressed knowledge of Antonio's connection with the zSxa ; Salarino's refusal to deny the charge 
of Shylock : ' You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of my daughter's flight ; ' the report of 
Antonio's losses, anticipated and reported first by his friends ; the Duke's conduct in relation to the 
robbery of the Jew ; and in the trial scene, the proceedings and the result of the trial. 
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or the stolen property. Everywhere Antonio continues active in his op- 
position to, and his persecution of, the Jew, until his friend, with a knowl- 
edge of his moral guilt, says : 

" Let good Antonio look he keep his day 
Or he shall pay for this." 

There is no longer hope for Shylock. He has been harassed, persecuted, 
insulted, and his truce of friendship and peace denied, his servant enticed 
away, his home destroyed, his child gone and property stolen, until his 
own flesh and blood rebel. It is but human that his flesh and blood 
should rebel. 

Antonio's fortune proves as fickle as Bassanio's promise. This 
is the opportunity of the Jew. He has suffered long, so long that he 
feels the burden and curse of his race. Brute force and inhuman conduct 
have deprived him of whatever moral instinct he may have had. Justice 
becomes revenge. Christian example has taught him villainy. It shall 
go hard but he shall better the instruction. The dog has fangs. Shy- 
lock cannot longer be made a soft and dull-eyed fool. His mental facul- 
ties are sharpened as his moral faculties are dulled. He toys with 
Antonio, as he follows him with bootless prayers. His arguments are 
keen and pointed. His justification is by Christian example. " Masters 
of passion sway it to the mood of what it likes or loathes." Christians 
deal in the flesh of slaveS. " Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill ? " " What, would'st thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? " His 
resolve is as invincible as his passion is insuperable ; both are sublime. 
He stands in the court of justice the personification of purpose, hate and 
revenge. A court of justice ? No ! It was a travesty on a court of 
justice. What a spectacle ! The dignified Doge of Venice vacates the 
seat of justice to install a " bragging youth " in his place to decide a 
matter in which was involved the charter and freedom of the city and 
the life of one of her royal merchants. The result is, an inexperienced 
splinter of the law, on the bare recommendation of a lawyer, becomes 
judge and advocate to prate about mercy like a parrot lawyer, and to talk 
about law like a preacher. What had mercy to do with the parties liti- 
gant and friends in court ? Not one was competent to give it ; not one 
capable to receive it. The Jew had none, expressed none, promised none 
and gave none. Antonio begged it, but gave it not ; Portia expressed it, 
but had it not to give. The quality of mercy was straifted on both sides. 
And no one tested its texture more than did Portia. No doubt " it drop- 
peth as gentle rain from heaven." But all those present at the trial were 
protected from its softening influences by their prejudices. No doubt 
" mercy seasons justice " but not when Portia is judge. No doubt, if jus- 
tice be the plea, none of them, including Lorenzo, Jessica, and Bellario, 
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"" should see salvation." Her sermon on mercy was addressed to an ab- 
sent audience. Her idea of mercy as expressed by her conduct, was, By 
circumvention, artifice, fraud and misrepresentation, to rob the Jew, and 
carry the evidence of her own dishonorable and dishonest proceedings in 
the form of a " deed of gift " to hiding felons, her guests. Gratiano's 
conception of mercy for the Jew was, a " halter gratis, nothing else for 
God's sake ; " and that he should have twelve god-fathers to bring him 
to the gallows. Bassanio's conceit of mercy was to take the Jew's three 
thousand ducats and with it reward Portia for her judgment, and satisfy 
her mercenary mind — (and, I think, to have been consistent, she should 
have taken it ; and no doubt would have taken it, had it not been hers 
already, and by her decision would remain so.) As judge she made the 
cause her own, being directly interested in the result. Antonio was a 
bankrupt (as the play has it), and Bassanio was then, and had always 
been, insolvent. Her decision saved to her at least three thousand 
•ducats. She violated every principle in morals and law in taking on her- 
self the office of judge and in deciding as she did ; and for her conduct 
should have been punished.* 

Antonio is less merciful and more heartless. He would not have 
the Jew's wealth directly forfeited, and the Jew murdered ; but with a 
spirit which fitted him to become an angel of darkness, he proposes, for 
the Jew, more cruel and lasting punishment : that he would be content 
to have in use one half of the Jew's goods, upon his death to render it 
"** unto the gentleman who lately stole his daughter ; " that he record a 
gift there in Court of all he died possessed unto his son Lorenzo and his 
daughter ; the meaning and purpose of which were that he should approve 
of and affirm the marriage of his daughter to Lorenzo ; recognize her 
" Christian husband " as his son ; and by giving them all he died pos- 
sessed of, furgive what they had stolen from him ; and, to add to the 
deepest possible insult the greatest possible injury, he proposes that the 
Jew presently become a Christian. And the aged, crushed and heart- 
broken Jew, without home, without fortune, without friends, and without 
family, in a Christian court of justice, bows his head and says : 

" I am content," 

While Portia, Antonio and his friends, with the Jew's fortune in their 
pockets, and the glory of his downfall in their hearts, return to her 
home of luxury to rejoice. 

* If a jud/^e makes a suit his own. by giving an unjust determination, an action of mal-feasance 
will not proper lie against him : but, granting he is not subject of mal-feasancc, or of contract, yet, 
as he hath certainly committed a fault, although not by design, but through imprudence and want of 
skill, he may be sued by an action of ^trojx-mal-feasance ; and must suffer such penalty as seems 
•equitable to the conscience of a superior judge. — Coofers Justinian, Lib, IV., Tit. V. 
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" In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornaments. 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts : 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ; 
And these assume but valour's excrement 
To render them redoubted.*'t 

It will always be a question, with students of a philosophical turn of 
mind, which received the greater punishment, and which suffered most — 
Shylock or Antonio. Before the forfeiture, Antonio had known a little 
sadness ; Shylock, much suffering. The punishment of Antonio was 
anticipated and of long duration ; that of the Jew was shorter and least 
expected. Antonio begged for mercy ; Shylock invited death. 

Charles W. Thomas. 



t The ablest presentation of this subject is to be found in Appleton Morgan's " Shakespeare in 
Fact and in Criticism ; " also a well considered statement of the case is made by William Reynolds 
in his introduction to the Bankside Merchant of Venice. 



NEW PLACE AND GASTRELL. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps opens the Preface of his great Outlines 
with this pathetic sentence : " The remains of New Place a sketch of 
which is engraved on the opposite leaf, are typical of the fragments of 
the personal history of Shakespeare which have been hitherto discovered." 



Indeed it seems to be in the stream of tendency that physical Shakes- 
pearian memorabilia and muniments should disappear, suffering (perhaps 
we should say benignantly permitting) great Shakespeare's record to con- 
sist and remain with us in his dramas alone ; in which latter purpose one 
may truly say that Stratford vicars are merely instruments. But instru- 
ments of Shakespearian demolition they indeed seem to have been, from 
the one whose name heads this paper, down to the contemporary pereon- 
age of whose very recent transactions these pages have latterly had much 
to chronicle. 

Very possibly, from this contemporary incumbent, we may judge of 
the motives of the Rev. Francis Gastrell. Possibly it is the human and 
not the divine side of vicars of Stratford-upon-Avon, which, disliking 
that their parish shall be the cynosure of the world's eyes on account of 
William Shakespeare, rather than on account of the vicar for the time 
being, take pleasure in adding whatever outward and visible sign of his 
personality they can lay hands on to the oblivion which hungers to devour 
all created things. Still, we may be wrong. 

•51 
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. In the time of Edward VI. there was an estate, — in that village built 
upon the river Avon at a ford thereof, known from time since when the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary as the straight ford, and 
which therefore had come to be called Stratford-upon-Avon, — known as the 
" New Place." In an old document, dated during this reign, this New 
Place is described as having been for some time in great ruyne and decay 
and unrepayred- It had been erected for a Sir Hugh Clopton, and he in 
1496 had spoken of it as "his great house," and for two centuries it was 
so called by the Stratford townsfolk. Of the house itself, prior to the state 
of neglect and ruin alluded to in the memorandum of Edward VI., we 
can gather very little. One Leland, writing of it in 1540, says it was 
"a praty house of bricke and tymbre," and architects who have explored 
the subterranean vestiges, believe that the house, at least before its formal 
demolition, was mainly constructed of brick, raised on stone foundations ; 
that it was gabled, and had a bay window on the eastern or garden side. 
Another description of it, taken from the aged lips of one Richard Grim- 
mitt, a Stratford man, in 1767, testifies that its main entrance was from 
Chapel lane (the narrow street or lane which led to and stopped at the 
entrance to the Guild Chapel), that there was a brick wall next to the 
street, with a porch at that end of it next to the chapel, with a small green 
turfed court yard, to be crossed before entering the house, which was 
" bearing to the left, and fronted with brick, with plain windows of com- 
mon glass set in lead." * 






let. 
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The ruinous condition into which it had been allowed to fall, in or 
about 1553, apparently continued, pcssibly on account of some law suit, 
or flaw in the title which threatened a law suit, for any purchaser or occu- 
pant, until 1597, early in which year Shakespeare (who had left the 
town in great poverty twelve years before) suddenly returned and pur- 
chased New Place— or Great Place, — with all its bad title and ruinous 
buildings and curtilage, for sixty pounds. Sixty pounds, even consid- 
ering its buying power as equivalent to six hundred or twelve hundred 
pounds, present value, was a very small price for the property, and wt 
must perforce conclude that the condition of ruin and the risk of law suit 
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were very great To have purchased it at any price was to have pos- 
sessed a competency supposed to be equal to extensive repairs and con- 
siderable legal expense. Shakespeare rebuilt it, and made it the finest 
place in Stratford town. He finally quieted the title by process of fine 
and recovery, 4n 1602, and it is one of the items which Halliwell-Phillipps 
was able to add to our store of Shakespearian knowledge, that Shake- * 
speare verified the necessary documents before a commission appointed 
to take his oath, he representing, in June of that year, that the state of 
his health precluded his leaving Stratford to journey to the metropolis. 

Shakespeare spent much money on the grounds of New Place, 
decorating them with shrubbery, walks, and arbors. When, in the reign 
of James I., that monarch, in the hope that in the raising and manufacture 
of silk, England might become independent of France, began the im- 
portation of mulberry trees, and ordered all persons of sufficient means 
and facilities to experiment in their maintenance, Shakespeare, in 1609, 
planted with his own hands a mulberry tree, which he himself brought 
down from London, having procured it from the Verton supply brought 
there by the king's command. 

Until Shakespeare's death, New Place was the great house of Strat- 
ford town. Important strangers were entertained there at the corporation 
request, and often at its expense. Shakespeare lived in it at the rate, ac- 
cording to Dominie Ward, of a thousand pounds a year. The good 
dominie may not, and probably was not, exact in his figures — the sixty 
pounds of original purchase money must not be forgotten — but his testi- 
mony sufficiently makes it appear that Shakespeare maintained the house 
magnificently for the period. In 16 14 there are the well-known town- 
records of the quart of sack and the quart of claret sent by the corpora- 
tion to New Place, for the entertainment of the traveling preacher from 
the Court ; and the house for long after the poet's death was still main- 
tained as the Great House, and Queen Henrietta Maria, journeying from 
Newark to Keinton, to meet her royal husband, in the troublous year 
1643, was quartered royally, with her great retinue, at New Place, for 
three days, while in the next following revolution, Mrs. Thomas Nash, 
Shakespeare's granddaughter, at the very time of her husband's death, in 
1647, had a body of troops quartered upon the premises. The mansion 
was a large one ; its description in the various legal documents we shall 
presently recite always speak of it as consisting of two or more " mes- 
suages " (/. e., dwellings), with gardens, " offices " (out-buildings), and 
outlying " closes " (enclosures). And in an old Return to a hearth-tax 
• — preserved at Warwick — it appears that it contained ten fire-places, or 
hearths, which would indicate at least double that number of apartments. 

A lawyer searching the title to New Place, would enter the convey- 
ances as follows : 
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NEW PLACE. 

(1) October, 1496. — Ilu^k C/opton, Knight (mercer of London,) 
to Wiliiam Clopton, devise " my grete house in Stratford-upon-Avon 
(with other property), with reversion and remainder to my cousin 
William Clopton, and for lak of issue of hym, to remayn to the ryht 
heires of the lordship of Clopton for ever being heires male." 

(2) 1521. — William Clopton to Rose Clopton, his wife. Will 
of the above William devises the premises in question for the life- 
time of said Rose. 

(3) 1525. — In this year, by death of Rose, William Clopton, 
son of the above William, became seized of the same. 



REAR OF NEW PLACE DURING SHAKESPEARE S OCCUPANCY. 



(4.)' November, 1543. — William Clopton to Thomas Bentley 
Surgeon. Lease for forty years, at £10 per annum. (This lease 
was surrendered in or about 1550, and a new one between the same 
parties was taken for the life of said Thomas Bentley and of his wife 
Anne, should she survive him— during her widowhood only. Said 
Thomas dying, in 1549, his widow married one Richard Char- 
nock — when William Clopton re-entered. 

(S) 1560. — William Clopton to William Clopton, his son. 
Will devises the premises in question. 

(6.) 1563. — ^William Clopton to William Bott Conveyance. 
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Lawyers often are able to weave an interesting little warp and woof 
of personal history out of the dry technicalities it is their province to deal 
with ; and, not to make this present Abstract of Title too dusty, let us 
pause a moment to note the story so far unearthed. 

It was this Dr. Thomas Bentley, who, at his death, left the mansion 
in that " great ruyne and decay and unrepayred," which we have men- 
tioned above. 

Dr. Bentley was a somewhat eminent physician — (he was President of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons). But his practice had evidently 
not enabled him to maintain so costly an establishment as New Place. It 
fell into dilapidation, and when he left the life interest therein to his wife 
Anne, in case she never married, Anne very naturally did not con- 
sider the privilege of living in the tumble-down old mansion as sufficient 
consideration for refusing an eligible offer of marriage. So she weds 
again and leaves New Place to the reversion provided for. Herhusbandi 
Chamock, however, saw a chance or was advised of a possibility of sav- 
ing something, and began a suit against Clopton, either to prevent his en- 
tering upon the reversion, or for disbursements, or for some other cause 
or pretext not extant : in which, however, we see that he was unsuccess- 
ful at least in barring William Clopton's re-entry. But Clopton himself 
probably found New Place an undesirable possession. It was out of 
repair, and he does not appear to have even made the heavy disbursements 
necessary to render it habitable, and his son, who took it by the will of 
his father, also found that will creating so many other charges for 
legacies, that he, deprived either of the use or the revenues of New 
Place — sold it entirely to Bott — and here is a pretty quarrel resulting in 
another lawsuit, (which will not, however, impinge upon our chain of 
title). Bott cut some timber from the grounds of New Place, squared 
them and stored them for use in " the bame yarde nigh le New Place 
gardyn" One Richard Sponer, who lived three doors off, entered this 
barnyard, and, as he admits in his answer in the lawsuit, carried off six of 
the squared pieces. Thereupon this Bott brought suit for the trespass of 
entering, asking damages for the carrying off of twelve pieces of squared 
timber. Sponer, in confessing to six, sets up, in the old style of pleading, 
that there was no trespass, since one Francis Bott (probably a John Doe) 
had received these six of William Bott — ^the plaintiff — and had presented 
them to him, Sponer. Probably the suit was compromised by Sponer 
playing Bott for six pieces. At any rate it was discontinued. But to 
return to our abstract. 

(7.) 1567. — ^William Bott to William Underbill. Conveyance 
in course of Fine and Recovery in consideration of £/\o, conveys 
the premises in question. 

(8.) 1597. — ^William Underbill to William Shakespeare, con- 
veyance in course of Fine and Recovery. 
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' It is probable that the fee of New Place was always upon a court 
rent, though no mention of this court rent is found until 1590, when in a 
return to a commission issued out of the Court of Exchequer for the sur- 
vey of the possessions of Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, it is stated that 
William Underbill held New Place and its appurtenances at an annual 
court rent of twelve pence. What became of this court rent in future 
years does not appear. 

(9.) 1 6 1 6. — William Shakespeare dying bequeaths " all that capi- 
tal messuage or tenemente with the appurtenannces, called the New 
Place, wherein I nowe dwell," to his daughter Susanna Hall for life ; re- 
mainders to her male issue, in strict entail, remainder to his grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Hall, then eight years of age and her male issue, 
remainder to his daughter Judith and her male issue, remainder to 
the testator's own heirs forever. 

Shakespeare's widow and family, however, continued to live at New 
Place — even after 1623 when Mrs. Shakespeare died — and was buried 
side by side with her immortal husband. Dr. Hall, Susanna Shakespeare's 
husband, also lived there, and had his office and pursued his practice. 
They were all Puritans, and, if any manuscripts of theatrical matter were on 
the premises, they probably were found useful for domestic purposes. 

In 1639 the two sons of Judith Quincy having died, it was thought 
best to settle the outstanding or possible entails to New Place. The lawyers 
were called in, and the result was that the necessary documents were ex- 
ecuted by which. May 27, 1639, New Place and all the estates thereto 
appertaining, were set over and confirmed to the use of Susanna Hall — 
at her death to the use of Thomas and Elizabeth Nash — at the death of 
the survivor of these two, to their children, or, in defeiult of these, to any 
children of Elizabeth (in case she should marry again), and — in default 
everywhere as above — ^then to Thomas Nash, his heirs, and assigns for- 
ever. From which formula, deduced from the long and verbose docu- 
ments it would be most tiresome to set out in full, we can see that the 
Shakespeare women folks lived happily with their husbands, and that no 
distinction betw-een affinity and consanguinity ever seems to have effected 
this amicable proceeding to bar the entails. Possibly had there been heirs 
male however, this might have been different. I doubt if any English 
lawyers would be inclined to take the responsibility — in a case involving 
the value of New Place— even its value in 1639— of advising that all these 
" fines, recoveries, vouchers and double vouchers," conveyed an absolute 
estate in fee. But it seems that Thomas Nash was so advised, or that he 
so considered it, from the next step in our abstract of title, viz. : 

(10.) 1642. — Thomas Nash to Edward Nash, devise of the premi- 
ses in question with other — to wit ; New Place, the Combe property, 
and the residence in Blackfriars, all late of the estate of William Shake- 
speare, by particular descriptions (too long and technical to quote). 
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(A nuncupative codicil to this will, dated five years later, declares 
that should Edward Nash die, his (Edward's) son Thqmas should 
receive a settlement of the land given in the will.) This will also gives 
£$0 to Shakespeare's daughter, the testator's mother-in-law. 

But this will, diverting the Shakespeare property to the Nashes, was 
not allowed to prevail without protest, and within three weeks of Thomas 
Nash's death, his widow and her mother took such legal proceedings by 
fine and recovery as resulted in ignoring the will and reconveying the en- 
tailed property to the life use of Susan Hall, after her death to Elizabeth Nash 
and her children — or in default of children — to her lawful heirs. Edward 
Nash, thus finding himself ignored under the will, brought suit in Chancery 
against all concerned, to compel them to produce and execute the provisions 
of the will. The defendant's answer denied the power of Thomas Nash 
to make the will, and reciting the prior steps in the chain of title which I 
have given above. 

As the reader who has followed our abstract thus far can readily 
imagine, there was matter enough in a suit of this complication to pro- 
long litigation indefinitely, and to easily eat up New Place in costs, even 
had not all legal and especially Chancery disputes been an hundred fold 
more cumbersome than they are at present. But the Shakespeare family 
had inherited the family shrewdness, and, foreseeing the inevitable result, 
got together and compromised the matter out of court. No court record 
beyond the answer above noticed was ever made, and no replication • 
(what is now called " a reply,") was ever filed to it. Indeed the matter 
was allowed to rest, precisely as if Thomas Nash had never made any will 
at all, so that the next item in our' abstract is as follows: Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Nash, and grand-daughter of Shakespeare, now having married 
John Barnard, who was knighted subsequently by Charles II., 1661, of 
Abington, near Northampton. 

(11.) 1652. — ^John Barnard and Elizabeth his wife, fine and 
recovery, results in confirming New Place to the use of John and 
Elizabeth Barnard, for their lives, or the lives of the survivor of 
them, then to the children of Elizabeth, or in default of children, 
Elizabeth should devise by will the estates to whom she sees fit. 

I have omitted a fine and recovery prior to the above as unimportant 
to our search. Being advised to construe this title by survivorship and 
power of devise to permit her, Mrs., afterwards Lady Barnard, in April, 
1653, conveyed New Place after the death of her husband, to two trustees, 
to sell and distribute the proceeds thereof to persons to be designated by 
herself, at some convenient time thereafter. Lady Barnard made this 
unusual deed at Stratford, but it is evident from it that she had ceased to 
look upon New Place as her home, and was living with her husband at 
Abington, where she died, the last descendant of Shakespeare, in 1669, in 
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the great house of that quiet village. Again the records are lost, though 
we know that in 1663, one Francis Oldfield, gentleman, was occupying 
New Place, and that he continued to live there until 1671 or 1672. One 
George Hart, a great nephew of the poet, undertook to claim New Place 
under William Shakespeare's will, but was advised that there was no 
succession to plead, and he never actually brought suit The will of 
Lady Barnard simply designated an option in Edward Nash to pur- 
chase New Place of the trustees (or the survivor of them) mentioned in 
her will 1653, — after her husband's deaths-otherwise the estate to be sold 
by said trustees to the highest bidder. 

Accordingly, Sir John Barnard dying in 1647, and Edward Nash not 
purchasing — New Place, the home of the great dramatist — ^the last of his 
direct issue dead — was put up from an auctioneer's pulpit, and passed 
from the name and race of Shakespeare forever, being purchased by Sir 
Edward Walker, sometime Secretary of War to Charles the First and at 
the time Garter-King-at-Arms. The trustees' deed being prcperly Unk 
No. 1 1 in our chain of Title. In link No. 1 2 we shall see how New 
Place found its way back to the family of its old proprietors, the 
Cloptons. 

(12.) 1677. — Will of Edward Walker, Kt. Devise of premises 
in question to his daughter, Barbara S., wife of Sir John Clopton, 
with remainder to testator, senior grandson Edward Clopton — ^but 
revenue of the same to accumulate for ten years toward raising 
portions for my female grandchildren, Agnes and Barbara Clopton. 

Barbara Clopton died in 1692, when the estate rested in Edward, her 
son, previous to which the rental above reserved had been paid by Joseph 
Hunt and Henry Brown, successively as tenants. In November, 1698, 
on the termination of the occupancies of Hunt, Brown and Edward Clop- 
ton, this Edward Clopton conveyed (by deed not extant) the New Place 
(then rented to one John Wheeler, gentleman), to his father, the then Sir 
John Clopton. Sir John about this time pulled down the Shakespeare 
house, or substantially rebuilt it, and in 1702, his son Hugh being about 
to marry Elizabeth Milward, he settled New Place upon the said Eliza- 
beth. Hugh Clopton and his wife Elizabeth occupied the new house as 
a residence until 1732, when he re-settled the property to himself for 
life, with remainder to his son-in-law Henry Talbot : which brings us to 

(13.) 1756. — Henry Talbot, to Rev. Francis Gastrell, vicar of 
Woodsham, Gloucestershire. 

Why a man should destroy his own real estate, when he could have 
sold it or given it away, it is very difficult indeed to understand. The 
facts seem to be somewhat as follows : In 1756, soon after purchasing the 
property, Mr. Gastrell was annoyed in the composition of his sermons 
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(none of which, it may be remarked, have reached this century) by tourists 
and others who were constantly intruding upon the grounds, begging to 
be allowed to see the mulberry tree which Shakespeare had planted with 
his own hands. So, to rid himself of that nuisance, he ordered the tree 
cut down, and as the citizens of Stratford were so proud of it, directed 
that the wood be sold for what it would bring for firewood, or for relics, 
or whatever purposes it might be put. (Had the reverend gentleman been 
able to sell as much mulberry wood as has, since that date, passed as from 
the Shakespeare tree, he would have been able to have met the Stratford 
assessments : which as we shall see, were not laid upon his shoulders or 
estate any lighter by reason of this tree cutting). This act aroused the 
people of Stratford to open violence, and a mob collected before New 
Place, and smashed the window with pebble stones, always a favorite 
British expression of disapproval of the proceedings of householders who 
lived in houses. About this time the poor rate became due. It had 
always been the custom in Stratford, for a house valued or leased at more 
than forty shillings a year, to be assessed according to the means of its 
owner or the income of the property, for a tax to support the parish. As 
the Rev. Mr. Gastrell lived at Litchfield (by the way, his wife was a 
sister of the Molly Aston, who, after Johnson left Litchfield, is mentioned 
by Boswell as corresponding with that great man) partly every year, he 
questioned the assessment as exorbitant, but the Stratford overseers com- 
pelled him to pay it, since his servants occupied the house when he did 
not — when, on the principle that an Englishman may do what he will with 
his own, Mr. Gastrell declared that that house at least should pay no 
more poor rates, and he pulled it down stone by stone, and sold the ma- 
terials of Shakespeare's house as he has previously sold Shakespeare's mul- 
berry tree. 

Francis Gastrell died in 1 768. By his will, dated in that year and proved 
in 1772, he devised all his estates in Stratford-upon-Avon to his wife, who 
in 1775 sold the site of New Place (described as all that large garden or 
parcel of land near the chapel upon part of which a chapel messuage lately 
stood, as the same is now walled in, together with the barn and dovehouse 
standing thereon), to William Hunt, of Stratford-upon-Avon, gentleman. 
The Trustees of this last owner sold the same premises in September, 1790, 
to Charles Henry Hunt, who in May 1807 sold it to Messers Ballersbee 
and Morris of the town, as tenants in common. In 18 19, to settle the 
claims of these two tenants in common, these premises found their way 
again to the auction-room, and were divided into several lots for the pur- 
poses of more ready sale. A Miss Smith of Stratford seems to have pur- 
chased, and afterwards to have conveyed to the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the site of New Place. At the auction Edward Seyton of 
Stratford had purchased several lots, and desiring to acquire certain of the 
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adjoining lots, he purchased from the corporation in 1834 and 1838, and 
in 1 844 he settled all the lands so acquired upon his daughter Elizabeth 
Loggin. 

In 1 86 1 Mr. James Orchard Halliwefl offered to receive subscriptions 
in order to purchase New Place and place it in the hands of Trustees for 
the Nation forever. The response was ultimately adequate, and in October 
1 86 1 this memorable achievement was accomplished. 

How did New Place look in Shakespeare's days ? Our frontispiece 
is probably the nearest answer to this question which can ever be made. 
It is copied from a drawing in the margin of an ancient survey made by 
order of Sir George Carew, afterwards Baron Carew of Clopton and Earl 
of Totness, which was found at Clopton, near Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
year 1786. It was given by Malone as a possible drawing of the fa9ade 
of the Shakespeare building which occupied the frontage of New Place on 
Chapel Lane, or at any rate as corresponding to the general description 
of its appearance which we have quoted above from Richard Grimmitt, 

But it was a picture of a house front at Stratford-upon-Avon, and — 
since the general character of buildings in Stratford village was not stately, 
but (while*picturesque) rather the reverse, and since we have seen from the 
record that New Place was the finest housepf the town, and the one selected 
by the corporation when great persons were to be honored or large parties 
entertained — the reader will doubtless concede, as good judges in these 
matters generally do, the probabilities obtaining in the matter. In our 
frontispiece is shown the facade of this building, inserted to occupy the 
frontage of New Place upon Chapel Lane, according to Grimmitt's des- 
cription, our view being along the lane terminating with the entrance 
of Guild Chapel itself (as to which most interesting spot we propose 
further inquiry in these pages). The view of the rear of New Place is of 

the same date. 

L. L. Lawrence. 
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(Concluded from Vol. VII., p. 104. 

" Nay, call us ten times frail, 
For we are soft as our complexions are 
And credulous to false prints." 

{Measure for Measure^ II., 4.) 

"There was found among Bacon's writings," says our Baconian 
hypothetist, " a curious essay, called The Characters of a Believing 
Christian^ in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions, It is a wholesale 
burlesque of Christianity, so cunningly put together that it may be read 
as a commendation of Christians. I give a few extracts : 

" I . A Christian is one that believes things his reason cannot 
comprehend ; he hopes for things which neither he nor any man 
alive ever saw ; he labors for that which he knoweth he shall never 
obtain ; yet in the issue, his belief appears not to be false ; his hopes 
make him not ashamed ; his labor is not in vain. 

" 2. He believes three to be one and one to be three ; a father 
not to be elder than his son ; a son to be equal with his father, and 
one proceeding from both to be equ^l with both ; he believing three 
persons in one nature and two natures in one person. . . . 

"II. . . . He knoweth if he please men he cannot be the 
servant of Christ, yet for Christ's sake he pleaseth all men in all 
things. He is a peacemaker, yet is a continual fighter, and an irre- 
concilable enemy. 

"18. . . . He professeth he can do nothing, yet as truly 
professeth he can do all things ; he knoweth that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, yet believeth he shall go to 
heaven, both body and soul. 

"20 He knoweth he shall not be saved by or for his 

good works, yet he doth all the good works he can. 

"21.. . . He believes beforehand that God hath purposed 
what he shall be and that nothing can make him alter his purpose : 
yet prays and endeavors as if he would force God to save him forever. 

" 24. . . . He is often tossed and shaken, yet is as Mount 
Zion ; he is a serpent and a dove, a lamb and a lion, a reed and a 
cedar. He is sometimes so troubled that he thinks nothing to be 
true in religion, yet if he did think so he could not at all be troubled. 

" We turn to Shakespeare, and we find in Richard II, a similar 
unbelieving playing upon seeming contradictions in Christianity. It reads 
like a continuation of the foregoing put into blank verse. Richard is 
in prison. He says : 

" I have been studying how to compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world : 
And, for because the world is populous, 

161 
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And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it ; yet I'll hammer *t out. 

My braine, FU prove the female to my soul, 

My soul, the Father ; and these two beget 

A generation of still breeding thoughts ; 

And these same thoughts people this little world, 

In humors, like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented The better sort, 

As thoughts of things divine, are intermixt 

With scruples, and do set the Faith itself 

Against the Faith : 

As thus — * Come little ones ;* and then again, 

' It is as hard to come as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a needle's eye.* " 

" No one," says this hypothetist, " can doubt that these thoughts, show- 
ing the same irreligious belief, and the same subtle way of propounding 
it, came from the same mind." Now here the Baconian compares The 
Characters of a Believing Christian, in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradic- 
tions with a soliloquy in Shakespeare's Richard II,, points exultingly to 
the similarity of thought and expression, and says that no one can doubt 
that the author of The Characters of a Believing Christian in Paradoxes 
and Seeming Contradictions, was also the author of this play of Richard II, 
If the Baconians will read a work to which they frequently refer, — Sped- 
ding's Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, — they can scarcely overlook the 
following passage : 

" All editions of Bacon contain a theological piece entitled The Char- 
acters of a Believing Christian, in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions, 
commonly spoken of as Christian Paradoxes, In 1864, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Grosart, to whose affectionate study of the religious writers of that 
period we owe so many valuable reprints, had the good fortune to make 
all further doubt and discussion superfluous by producing the real author. 
The work in question forms a portion of the second part of Herbert 
Palmer's Memorials of Godliness and Christianity T — {Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, VI., p. 1 30.) 



V. — Warwickshire. 

"A plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map." 

(/ Hen, IV., III., i., 6.) 

Says our great Baconian authority, " Shakespeare ignored the county 
of Warwick — his own beautiful county of Warwick ! " 

" The only reference " that he knows of " to localities in Warwick- 
shire is in the Introduction to The Taming of the Shrew, where Wincot 
is named." Yet the great hypothetist refers us to / Hen, IV,, Sc. ii.. Act 
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IV., the scene of which is placed in a public road near Coventry, and 
Coventry, as every schoolboy and bicyclist knows, is in the heart of 
Warwickshire. Falstaff says : 

" Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; fill me a bottle of sack : 
our soldiers shall march through; we'll to Sutton Co'fil' to-night." 

Sutton Coldfield is also in Warwickshire, and about fifteen miles to 
the N. W. of Coventry, on the road to Shrewsbury, where Hotspur was 
encamped. Falstaff again, reflecting, in the same scene, upon the poverty 
of his recruits, says : 

" No eye hath seen such scarecrows : Til not march through Cov- 
entry with them, that's flat" 

And in the same scene Prince Harry enters with the Earl of West- 
moreland, and is thus accosted by Falstaff: 

" What Hal ! how now, mad wag ! what a devil dost thou in 
Warwickshire ? My good Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy : 
I thought your honor had already been at Shrewsbury." 

In Richard II, (Act I., Sc. i.) the King exclaims to Henry Boling- 
broke, Duke of Hereford, and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk : 

" We were not born to sue, but to command : 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 
At Coventry upon Saint Lambert's day." 

In the next scene of the same play the Duchess of Gloucester thus 
addresses John of Gaunt, the feither of Bolingbroke : 

" Farewell, old Gaunt. 
Thou goest to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight." 

John of Gaunt answers : 

" Sister, farewell ; I must to Coventry." 

Accordingly, the next scene (iii.. Act I.) is : " The lists at Coventry." 
Again {2 Henry F/., Act IV., i.) Westmoreland says to Mowbray : 

" But if your fether had been victor there. 
He ne*er had borne it out of Coventry." 

Again, j Henry VI,, (Act IV., Sc. vii.) the Earl of Warwick exclaims, 
"In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends." Again, same scene, 
" Farewell, sweet lords: let's meet at Coventry." Again, same scene, 
"And lords, towards Coventry bend we our course." Once more, same 
scene, " Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry." Act V., Sc. i., 
J Henry VLy is laid at Coventry. 
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" Scene i., Coventry." 
" Enter Warwick, the Mayor of Coventry, two messengers, 
and others upon the walls." 

Warwick enquires of the First Messenger : 

" Where is the post that came from valiant Oxford ? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ?" 

ist Mes, — " By this at Dunsmore, marching hitherward." 

And Dunsmore is also in WarwicKshire. "And by thy guess," says 

Warwick to Sir John Somerville, in the same scene, "how nigh is 

Clarence now ?" . ' 

Som, — ^"At Southam, I did leave him with his forces, 
And do expect him here some two hours hence. 

(Drum heard) 
Warwick, — ^Then Clarence is at hand : I hear his drum. 
Som, — It is not his, my lord, here Southam lies ; 
The drum your honor hears marcheth from Warwick." 

Here we find Southam, in Warwickshire, mentioned twice, and the 
county town, Warwick, once. In 2 Henry VL, Act VI., Sc. vi., Buck- 
ingham advises the King to fly to Kenilworth : 

Buck. — " My gracious Lord, retire to Kenilworth 
Until a power be raised to put them down. 

To which the King answers : 

" Lord Say, the traitors hate thee ; 
Therefore away with us to Kenilworth." 

Now, I am perfectly well aware that Knight interprets this Killing- 
worth, but erroneously, and for this reason, — ^when Henry VI. reappea/s 
(Sc ix. of this same act) it is at Kenilworth castle, the Kenilworth to 
which Shakespeare doubtless walked as a boy to witness the entertain- 
ment which Leicester provided there for Queen Elizabeth, and to which 
the poet refers in A Midsummer Night's Dream^ — Act II., Sc. i., lines 
148-168 (Dowden, IV., p. 71). 

Scene ii., Act IV., j Henry VI,, is "A Plain in Warwickshire." 

Scene iii.. Act IV., j Henry F/.,is " Edward's Camp near Warwick." 

Again, when the Earl welcomes Clarence to his county, he says : 

"Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick." (j Henry VL, VI., 2.) 

Again, when Falstaff is making merry with Shallow and Silence in 

Shallow's orchard in Gloucestershire {2 Henry IV,, V., iii.), Silence refers 

to " goodman Puff of Barson," which was unquestionably Barston in 

Warwickshire. 

So, in The Taming of the Shrew (Induction), Shakespeare not only 
refers to Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, but to Christopher 
Sly of Burton-Heath : 

"Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly's son, of Burton-Heath ? " 

and Burton-Heath is in Warwickshire. 
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The Forest of Arden was in Warwickshire, and is referred to three 
times. {As You Like It, I., i ; I., 3 ; II., 4.) 

Every county adjoining Warwickshire is mentioned in the Plays, 
and cities, towns and villages in some of them many times. 

Stratford-on-Avon was within a short walk from Gloucestershire, .the 
Cotswold Hills extending nearly the entire length of that county, and end- 
ing within a few miles of Shakespeare's home, and in the Merry Wives 
(I., i.) their name is written exactly as it was pronounced then and now : 

" How does your fallow greyhound, sir ? 
I heard say he was outrun on Cotsall." 

" Will Squele, a Cotswold man." 

{2 Henry IV., III., 2.) 

" But I bethink me what a weary way 
From Ravenspurgh to Cotswold will be found. " 

(Richard II, ii., 3.) 

Sc. iii. of Act II., Richard II, is laid in " Wilds in Gloucestershire." 
References to places in Gloucestershire, and to the county itself, may be 
found in Merry Wives (I., i) (III, 4) (V., 5) Richard II (II., 2), (V. 6), 
I Henry IV,, (II., 3), (III., 2), 2 Henry IV (IV., 3), (IV., 3), Richard II 
(II., 2), (II., 3.), (II., 3), / Henry VI (I., 3.) 2 Henry IV (II., 4). 3 Henry VI 
(V., 3). Richard HI (I., 2), (I., 3), (H., i), (I., 4), (V.. 3). 

Thus all the nonsense about St. Albans being the central point of 
the historical plays, that Shakespeare " ignored his own beautiful county," 
and that the geography would all indicate that Bacon wrote them may 
be very pleasantly dismissed. 

But : — " There was one other place in England tenderly associated 
in Bacon's heart with loving memories : that was the royal palace of York 
Place, in London, in which he was born. In the day of his success 
he purchased it, and it was at last, after his downfall torn from his 
reluctant grasp by the base Buckingham. Bacon says of it : * York 
House is the house wherein my father died, and where I first breathed, 
and there will I yield my last breath, if so please God.' (Letter to the 
Duke of Lenox, 162 1.) We turn to the play of Henry VIII, and we 
find York Place depicted^ as the scene where Cardinal Wolsey entertains 
the King and his companions, masked as shepherds, with ' good company, 
good wine, good welcome.' And further on in the play we find it again 
referred to, and something of its history given : 

3d Gentleman, — So she parted. 

And with the same full grace walked back again 
To York Place, where the feast is held. 

ist Gentleman, — You must no more call it Yorke-Place, 
that's past ; 
For since the Cardinal fell that title's lost ; 
Tis now the King's, and called White-hall. 
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jd Gentleman, — I know it ; 

But *tis so lately altered, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. {Henry VIIL^ IV., /.). 

" How lovingly the author of the Plays dwells on the history of the 
place ! " cries our tearful Baconian. 

This is one of the great Baconian's reasons for affirming that Francis 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare's Plays and Poems ; and it is as good a reason 
for his conclusion as any of those which he or any one of his guild 
advances ; that is, it is no reason at all. Bacon's father never lived there, 
did not die there, Francis Bacon was not bom there, and never purchased 
it. York-Place was, as Shakespeare has told him in the lines which he 
has ventured to quote, seized by Henry VIII. after Cardinal Wolsey's 
fall, and from that time to this the buildings and the ground on which 
York Place originally stood has been known as Whitehall. York House 
was on the other side of Charing Cross, in the Strand, and was sold by 
Bacon to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and the place where it stood is 
now signified by the names of the circumjacent streets, Villiers St, Duke 
St, Buckingham St. 

Did the author of the Plays lovingly dwell on the history of that 
place ? The Baconians may search in vain for a solitary mention of it. 

Without pausing to controvert the opinion that Bacon wrote nearly 
all the plays that were good for anything during the Elizabethan age, we 
will briefly consider the claims which are made for him as the author of 
works no less renowned than The Essays of Montaigne and The Anatomy 
of Melancholy, for the hypothetists do not hesitate to claim these works, 
and will prove* their claim, by and by, with a cipher accompaniment. 
Michel de Montaigne was a mask and Robert Burton was another. 
There are innumerable mentions of Bacon in the Anatomy, — I mean the 
pig, not the Chancellor ; parallelisms too : — in Montaigne they are simply 
bewildering, and amply justify Ben Jonson, who accused the authors of 
his time of wholesale stealing from the immortal essayist : 

" All our English writers, 
I mean such as are happy in the Italian, 
Will deign to steal out of this author mainly ; 
Almost as much as from Montagnie." 

{The Fox, II., 2.) 

But the great hypothetist says : — " Jonson, it will be remembered, 
was an accurate classical scholar, while Bacon was not. The latter was 
like Montaigne, who declared he could never thoroughly acquire any 
language but his own." Now, Montaigne declared just the reverse of 
this, and so &r, at least, was not like Bacon. Montaigne had been so 
thoroughly versed in the Latin language that he was never able to thor- 
oughly acquire his own. {Biog. Uniuerselle, xxix., 427.) The greatest 
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Latinists of his time were afraid to exhibit their lack of skill to one whose 
peculiar instruction in the language had made him remarkably profi- 
cient. The " reasons" which are adduced to support the hypothesis that 
Bacon was the author of Montaigne's Essays and Burton's Anatomy, are 
as ridiculous as those advanced against Shakespeare ; more silly they 
could hardly be. Bacon is affirmed to be the author because Florio, who 
published English translations in 1603 and 161 3, and Cotton, who pub- 
lished another translation of the Essays eighty-five years afterwards, do 
not agree in their translation. To rob an author of his work because his 
translators differ is hardly just The Frenchman who translated " Hail, 
horrors, hail !" " Commez-vous poriez-vous Us horreurs, commez-vous 
portez'vous f* might have been followed by one who interpreted a little 
nearer the meaning of the original, but they would scarcely be entitled by 
their united intellects to convey Paradise Lost from John Milton to Fran- 
cis Bacon. 

« 

Mrs. Pott, as quoted by the g^eat hypothetist, says, " Montaigne was 
Mayor of Bordeaux during the three years of Bacon's sojourn in those 
parts." " Montaigne visited Francis Bacon in England." This informa- 
tion is valuable because it is found nowhere else. She makes Florio the 
Italian master in the family of the Duke of Bedford. I am almost sorry 
that she did not know that his patron was the Earl of Southampton ; it 
would have brought Montaigne a thought nearer to Shakespeare; she 
should also have known that Florio was Italian reader to Queen Anne, 
and that he was the brother-in-law of Daniel the poet. She might have 
had an answer to her own question : " How did Florio, the Italian master 
in the Duke of Bedford's family, get employed to translate a volume of 
French essays into English ? " if she had known that Florio was born in 
London ; that his parents were Italians and Protestants ; that they fled to 
France during Queen Mary's reign, where Florio received his first instruc- 
tion. Florio's parents returned to England under Elizabeth, resided in 
Oxford, where Florio taught French and Italian in the university. When 
James succeeded to the throne of England, Florio was chosen as professor 
of those languages for Prince Henry, and was attached to the King's 
household.* Bacon was a remarkable man, but not so remarkable 
as the chief of hypothetists ; he (Bacon) would hardly have claimed 
to be the author of Montaigne's Essays, seeing that they were com- 
menced when Montaigne was 39 years of age, that they were completed 
when he was forty-six, and that Books I. and II. were published in 
1586, Bacon at those times being respectively eleven, eighteen and nine- 
teen years of age ! ! " And Mrs. Pott has shown that the translation 
does not adhere to the original ; and we have a striking illus- 

~ -  — -  -  

* Biog. Universelle, xv., 97. 
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tration of this on page 271, where the translator (an unheard-of thing) 
actually interjects into Montaigne quotations from Ben Jonson not found 
in the original. He says: 'According to that of Mr. Jonson, which, with- 
out offense to Monsieur Montaigne, / will here presume to insert* ** 

"And is it not a little singular to find the Italian teacher quoting the 
play-writer Ben Jonson ? " 

"And again, on page 256, he interpolates a poem from Plutarch, not 
in the original — an extraordinary liberty in any translator." 

But we must pause. The Italian teacher did not insert quotations 
from Ben Jonson. The Italian teacher did not interpolate a poGtn from 
Plutarch on page 259. The quotations and interpolations will only be 
found in Cotton's translation published eighty-five years after Florio's ! 



VI. — And Now a Cipher ! 

Francis Bacon's father was Sir Nicholas Bacon, and to connect him 
with the cipher, our hypothetist proceeds to show us how " Nicholas " is 
" dragged in " : 

" Sirra, if they meet not with St. Nicholas Clarks He give thee 
this necke. 

" Cham. — No ; He none of if. I prithee, keep that for the hang- 
man, for I know thou worships't St. Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may." (/ Henry IV,, Act II., Sc, i.) 

w 

" Observe how St, Nicholas is dragged in. He is represented as the 
patron saint of thieves, when in feict he was nothing of the kind," cries 
the discoverer of the cipher narrative ! 

The question then is, it seems. Was St. Nicholas the patron saint of 
thieves ? Howard Staunton's note upon the passage referred to is as fol- 
lows : " Under what circumstances St. Nicholas became the patron of 
scholars, an account is given in note (i), p. 43 ; but why he was reckoned 
the tutelary guardian of cut-purses has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, although the expression so applied is repeatedly met with in old 
books. Thus in Glareanus Vadeanus's Panegyrick upon Tom Coryat : 

" 'A mandrake grown under some heavy tree. 
There where Saint Nicholas Knights not long before. 
Had dropt their fat axungia to the lee.* 

"And again, in Rowley's play of A Match at Midnight : — ' I think 
yonder comes prancing down the hills from Kingston a couple of St. 
Nicholas' clerks." — If then St. Nicholas was thought to be the patron saint 
of thieves the allusion is not " dragged in " at all, but comes very naturally, 
for the characters in this scene are thieves, every one .of them, and St 
Nicholas' clerks is a capital and very Shakespearian phfase to describe 
them by. 
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But this, and kindred "evidence," is just what led to the discovery 
of the Baconian cipher ! 

Really, this cipher business is an old one,'and the time spent upon it 
is usually of little value. Few can hope to emulate Peter le Loyer, who 
could find anything he chose in Homer. He, it is true, did not tell us 
much about Homer, but he proved that Homer had known all about him. 
He found in a single line of the Odyssey his Christian name, his surname, 
the name of the village in which he was born, the name of the province 
in which the village was situated, the name of the kingdom of which that 
province was a part, and the year in which this should all be revealed.* 

Le Loyer found all this in a single line, but the Bacon Society's 
cipher jumps from page to page, from column to column, upward and 
downward, backward and forward, from page 53 of the Histories to jpage 
53 of the Comedies. With such means at his disposal, the cipherist should 
have concocted a better cipher ! 

The cipher narrative not only discovers what was not, but what by 
no possibility could ever have been. It fathers upon Bacon a statement 
which would amuse an average English infant school. It makes Bacon 
tell us that Harry Monmouth, Prince of Wales, was the Duke of 
Monmouth's son ! The fects are that Harry of Monmouth was so-called 
because he was bom at Monmouth. His father was not Duke of 
Monmouth, but Duke of Hereford and (after the death of John of Gaunt) 
Duke of Lancaster, and still later (on the deposition of Richard II.), King 
Henry IV. But then, so much the worse for the facts ! 

How invaluable the Society's cipherist would be as a commentator ! 
He could tell the reader not only what a certain word or sentence signified, 
but what the poet thought of events a year or two before their occurrence. 
This is what he does with / and 2 Henry IV,, — he gives us about ten 
pages of cipher describing the anger of the Queen and Cecil at the dedi- 
cation by Dr. Hayward of his history of Henry IV. to the Earl of Essex, 
Says Dowden : " Both / and 2 Henry IV. were written before the 
entry of the first in the Stationer's Register, Feb. 25, i S97-8, for the entry 
shows that the name of the fat knight, who originally appeared in both 
parts under the name of Oldcastle, had been already altered to Falstaff." 
Says Halliwell Phillipps : " The First Part of Henry IV., the appearance 
of which on the stage may be confidently assigned to the spring of the 
year 1597, was followed immediately, or a few months afterward, by the 
composition of the second part.t 

Says the author of TAe Authorship of Shakespeare : " Dr. Hayward's 
History of Henry IV. was not published until the year 1599." Thus the 
cipher narrative is not only " Great " but miraculous, since it tells, with 

* (Bayle. .\rt, Le Loyer.) 

^Outlines, Goth. Ed., Vol. I., p. 153-157. 
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elaborate detail, of events which did not occur for nearly two years after the 
cipher was written which has recorded them ! But these instances pale 
their ineffectual fires before the story, embracing about eighty pages, of the 
cipher which recounts the connection of " Sir John Babington, Bishop of 
Worcester," with Shakespeare. It is thus that the Right Reverend 
Father in God is introduced to us : 

338-30=308-50=258-49=209. 603-209=394-1 =395 76:2 The 

338-30=308-49=259. 498-259=239-1 =240 240 76:1 Bishop 

338-30=308-50=258-49=209-148=63 63 77:1 said 

" Who was the Bishop ? It was his Lordship Sir John Babington, 
Bishop of Worcester — the right reverend father in God, Lord John, 
Bishop of Worcester— of the diocese in which Stratford was situated, — 
for whose protection was executed that femous bond, dated November 
28, 1582, to enable 'William Shagspeare, one thone partie, and Anne 
Hathwey of Stratford, in the dioces of Worcester, maiden ;* ' to marry with 
once asking of the bannes of matrimony between them/ We know tJuU 
the Bis flop belonged to the Cecil faction ; he was Sir Robert's superservice- 
able friend^ and the very man, of all others, to tell him all about Shake- 
speare's youth; and we will see hereafter tliat Anne Hathwey had 
dragged tlie future play-actor before Sir John, as Bishop of the diocese ; 
and that Sir John had compelled Sliakcspeare to marry her. So tlie Bishop 
knew all about him. And herein we find an explanation of the bond just 
referred to ; and the hurried marriage ; and the baptism treading fast 
upon the heels of the bridal." 

"And it was the Bishop of Worcester who gave Cecil the des- 
cription of Shakespeare's appearance in his youthful days which we 
copied into the last chapter." And there is a great deal in the Cipher 
story about the Bishop of Worcester. " When Cecil became suspicious of 
the Plays, he gave Sir John the plays of Richard II. and Measure for 
Measure to examine," etc., etc., etc. Now Babington, Bishop of Worcester, 
did nothing of the sort. He did not know Shakespeare ; it was almost 
impossible that he could have known him at the date of the marriage 
license, because he then had no connection with Worcester, or with the 
diocese of Worcester, or with Stratford-on-Avon. He was not Bishop of 
Worcester until fifteen years after the time when the indomitable cipher 
declares that he had in that capacity taken the " marriage bond " from 
William Shakespeare! Babington was not made Bishop of Worcester till 
the year 1597! "Ut narrat Rabbinus Talmud," said the erudite Capucin 
friar Henricus Seynensis, and the Jews wisely abandoned argument " So 
says Bishop Babington," remarks, quite as intelligently, the prime sup- 
porter of Bacon, and every Christian should follow a good Hebrew ex- 
ample. Alfred Waites. • 

(the end.) 



" RUN-AWAYES EYES." 

Jtd, — Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards PhcBbus' lodging . such a Wagoner 
As Ph<Bthon would whip you to the west, 
And bring in Cloudie night immediately. 
Spread thy close Curtaine Loue-performing night. 
That run-awayes ^y^s may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to these arms, untalkt of and unseene. 

{Romeo and Juliet, ist FoL^ /. 16^4.) 

For the last hundred and fifty years or thereabouts Shakespearian 
scholars have employed themselves at intervals in puzzling their own 
brains, as well as those of their readers, by endeavors to determine 
the proper meaning of the word " run-awayes " in the above passage from 
Romeo and Juliet — et adhuc sub judice lis est. This article is not written 
with a vain hope of accomplishing what so many have failed in, but 
simply for the purpose of showing the net result of the controversy doWn 
to the present time, by giving a condensed and classified summary of the 
various theories that have been advanced, with a few running comments 
thereon. This result may perhaps tend to point an instructive moral con- 
cerning attempts to correct supposed corruptions in the text of the first 
Folio, by showing that just in proportion as the critics go farther from the 
original, they generally fare worse in the results arrived at. Most of the 
literature upon this subject will be found collected and arranged chrono- 
logically in the first twenty-eight pages of the Appendix to Volume I. 
{Romeo and Juliet) of the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited 
by Dr. H. H. Fumess. (Phila., 1871.) 

The critics may be divided in the first place into two classes : those 
who accept " run-awayes " as the word written by Shakespeare himself, 
and those who hold it to be a corruption of the original text, probably 
due in the first instance to a printer's error. That the word " run-awayes," 
which first appears in the Quarto of 1599 (that of 1597 omitting the 
entire sentence), is found unchanged, with the exception of some slight 
variations in spelling, in eleven successive editions of the play, down to that 
of 1733, by Theobald, who first gives "th* Runaway's" — ^that of these 
eleven editions certainly two, and possibly three of the Quartos, were 
printed in Shakespeare's lifetime, and the first Folio only a few years after 
his death by his fellow-players of the Globe Theatre — and that conse- 
quently the text thus given must in all probability be that which was used 
upon the stage in Shakespeare's own theatre — are facts which furnish strong 
evidence of its correctness, and demand a very clear case to be made 
out in order to justify the adoption of any other reading. If we accept 
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" run-awayes " as the correct word, the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence unquestionably requires it to be a substantive in the possessive case» 
but whether it should be in the singular or plural number is a point about 
which critics are divided. 

The following editions print the word " run-away*s " in the possessive 
singular : Steevens, Rann, White, Knight, Clark and Wright, Knight 
and Furness, and to these we might add Theobald, Hanmer and Warbur- 
ton, who give " th' Runaway's," and Capell, who has " the runaway's." 
On the other hand, Delius, Stanton, Mary C. Clarke and Prof Morley all 
print it " runaways'," in the possessive plural. It seems to me that the 
question should be settled by considering the context in which the 
word appears. 

The obvious. purpose of the whole passage is to give expression to 
Juliet's desire that Romeo may leap to her arms " untalkt of and unseene." 
In order to bring about this result, she desires that three things, which 
naturally would follow each other in the sequence of cause and effect, may 
take place as soon as possible, namely, first, that the " fiery-footed steeds " 
may gallop apace towards Phaeton's lodging, or in other words that the 
sun may make haste and set ; second, that as a consequence of the sun's 
setting, night may spread its close curtains ; and thirdly, that by reason 
of the darkness of the night " runawayes eyes may wink," that is, for a 
while at least, be closed to all intents and purposes. 

Now if we assume the word " runawayes " to be ,a noun in the posses- 
sive case singular, which would now be printed " runaway's," it must be 
taken to mean some person or some thing personified of whom or which 
Juliet speaks &miliarly as " runaway," and the question at once arises. 
Who or what can this be ? The critics give various answers to the ques- 
tion. 

Warburton writes (in 1747), "Juliet would have night's darkness 
obscure the great eye of the day — ^the sun — ^whom considering as Phoebus^ 
drawn in his car Wxih fiery-footed sXit^ds, she very properly calls, with re- 
gard to the swiftness of his course, the runaway'* and he quotes as illus- 
trative of this idea from Macbeth (III., ii., 46), * Come, seeling night, scarf 
up the tender eye of pitiful day,' and from M, of V, (II., vi., 47), 'For the 
close night doth play the runaway.* Now to speak of Phoebus, whether con- 
sidered as the driver of the chariot of the sun, or as the sun itself per- 
sonified, as ' runaway,' and in the same line to refer to the visible material 
sun as his eye, is a somewhat mixed metaphor which is much more sug- 
gestive of Sir Boyle Roche than of William Shakespeare. The nearest 
parallel to it that I can now recall in the works of the latter is in the 
speech of that member of Bottom's dramatic company, who, in coming 
before the duke to " disfigure or to present the person of Moonshine," 
says, " This lanthom doth the homed moon present ; Myself the man i' 
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the moon do seem to be." George Lunt (Three Eras of New England^ 
etc., Boston, 1859, P- ^58) thinks the runaway is Phaeton, and explains his 
idea by paraphrasing the latter portion of the passage thus, " Let this fiery 
charioteer, — ^this runaway wagoner, — this Phaeton run away with by the 
steeds of the sun, — ^perform the same feat now (successfully), — forthwith 
let him wink,— close his eyes — ^sleep— be it speedily night, — ^that under 
its shadow Romeo may * Leap to these arms untalked of and unseen.' " 
This seems to indicate still greater confusion of ideas than is displayed by 
Warburton. Richard Grant White in his edition of Shakespeare (1861) 
writes, in a note upon this passage, that he thinks the true view of it was 
taken by Warburton in holding that Phoebus is the ' runaway ' meant by 
Juliet, but his sense of the ridiculous is too keen to let him assent to the 
proposition that Juliet means to call the setting sun the winking eye of 
Phoebus : so he cleverly seeks to avoid this difficulty by explaining, " For 
this closing of the eyes of watchful, babbling day — typified by the God of 
day — would completely satisfy Juliet's earnest wish that Romeo might 
come to her * untalked of and unseen.' " 

With all due respect for these opinions it appears to me far better, 
if one decides to adopt the reading ' runaway's ' in the singular, to sup- 
pose that by this word Juliet referred, not to Phoebus, or Phaeton, or any 
other god, but to Day personified as an antithesis to Night personified, 
whom she had called upon in the previous line to spread her close cur- 
tain. The time of Juliet's speech was evidently late in the afternoon, 
shortly before sunset, andtherefore the declining day might with some 
propriety be called ' runaway,' and if only the text read " runaway's eye," 
instead of " runaway eyes," there could be but little doubt as to its refer- 
ence being to the sun as the eye of day, whose winking would materially 
further Juliet's wishes.* But the fact that we have " eyes " instead of " eye " 
is necessarily fatal to this explanation, for to speak of the sun as the eyes 
of day would be absurd. 

Steevens in 1778 advanced the theory, subsequently approved by 
Rann and by Cornwall, that Night was the runaway, and by her eyes were 
meant the moon and stars. An obvious reply to this is that Juliet could 
hardly be expected to apply to Night the epithet 'runaway' before sun-set. 
Indeed, under the peculiar circumstances in which she then found herself 
the term runaway was at that time singularly inappropriate to either 
Phoebus, the Sun, Day, or Night, as may be well illustrated by the following 
lines from As You Like It (III., ii., 320) : 

Ros. — ^Then there is no true lover in the forest, else sighing 
every minute and groaning every hour would detect the lazy foot of 
Time as well as a clock. 



 This is substantially the suggestion of Stylitcs (in N. and Q., 3d Ser., Vol. ii., p. 9a, i86a.) 
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OrL — ^Why not the swift foot of time ? Had not that been as 
proper ? 

Ros. — By no means, sir ; Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons. Til tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

OrL — I prithee who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros, — Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnized : if the interim 
be but a se'nnight. Time's pace is so hard that it seems t/ie length of a 
year. 

In 1805 Seymour proposed " young Romeo" as a suitable candidate 
for the contested position of runaway, but the nomination never seems to 
have been able to get a responsible second, — ^probably because no one 
either could understand how by winking his own eyes he could prevent 
other people from seeing him, or could venture to explain Juliet's language 
by the supposition that she entertained an hallucination in regard to him 
similar to that popularly attributed to the ostrich, which is said to bury 
its own head in the sand in the vain hope of hiding from its pursuers. 

Two years later, in 1 807, Mr. Douce, in his Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, suggested that Juliet might well call herself a runaway, since by 
secretly marrying the enemy of her parents she had run away from her 
duty ; and in 1866 Mr. Massey (in Shakespearian Sonnets, p. 601) says : 
" the old reading, with Juliet as Runaway, is a most golden one ; subtly 
Shakespearian, etc." To make it coherent, however, with the obvious 
sense of the passage we must suppose her simple enough to have accepted 
literally Romeo's previous statement in the balcony scene that 

" her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region shine so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night." 

Juliet was very young, it is true, but hardly quite childish enough 
for that. 

And now in 1845 comes the Rev. N. J. Halpin, and in a long and 
learned essay entitled the " Bridal Runaway," published among the 
Shakespeare Society Papers (Vol. ii.), endeavors, by ransacking all the 
hymeneal poems of Greece and England, from Moschus to Milton, to 
show that inasmuch as Runaway was a pet name for Cupid, and it was his 
peculiar function as the God of Love to light up the bridal chamber, there 
would be a special propriety in Juliet modestly requesting him to wink 
his &^ts upon this occasion ; and he moreover lays much stress upon the 
fact that in Cymbeline (II., iv., 89) we find mentioned in the inventory of 
Imogene's bed chamber given by lachimo her andirons described as " two 
winking cupids of silver." This ingenious theory, although approved by 
Singer and adopted by Ulrici in 1853, and afterwards by Mitford and 
Halliwell, must necessarily be ruled out by the stubborn fact of Juliet's 
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great anxiety being to have Romeo's visit " untalked of and unseen," that 
is to say, unseen by the eyes of any who might afterward talk about it ; 
consequently no amount of winking on the part of Cupid could pos- 
sibly have the slightest relevancy to such a result. This, I believe, about 
exhausts the theories of those who adopt the reading " runaway's," and 
we cannot sum up this branch of the subject better than by quoting a 
single sentence from Richard Grant White, who says, "The designation 
of Phoebus, or any other God or person, as runaway absolutely, and with- 
out any defining article, is so abrupt and strange that it is not surprising 
that efforts have been made to find another meaning for the passage." 

Let us now see the effect of reading " runaways " in the possessive 
plural, which, without the article, would, of course, make it refer to all 
persons of a certain class. If we can only make this class obey Dogber- 
ry's celebrated injunction to the watch, and "comprehend all vagrom 
men," we will come near to solving the difficulty, and will find a plain 
and satisfactory meaning for the phrase. But will the word runaways" 
bear any such interpretation ? 

Rev. Mr. Hunter {A Few Words in Reply, etc., p. 19, 1853) says: 
" ' Runaways ' I understand to mean the same as * Runagates * ; for which 
we have a kind of authority, a poor one, I allow, in Dyche's • Dictionary,*^ 
173s : ' Runagate or Runaway, a rover or wanderer.' " 

Patrick Muirson (Notes and Queries, Vol. VIII., Oct. 2, 1883) 
writes : " I interpret ' runaways ' as signifying ' persons going about on 
the watch.' Perhaps runagates according to modern usage would come 
nearer the proposed signification, but be not quite up to it." Delius (in 
185s) interprets: "The eyes of such fugitives and vagabonds as tramp 
about at night"; and Staunton (1857), after declining to decide whether 
Shakespeare's "run-away" applied to Romeo, or to Juliet, or to Day, or 
to Night, or to the Sun, or to the Moon, or to the Stars, or whether 
" run-away " sometimes bore a wider signification, and implied a spy as 
well as a fugitive, in which case the poet may have meant any wanderings 
prying eyes,— expresses his conviction " that the old word is the true 
word, and that * runaways' (runnawayes) ought to retain its place in the 
text." 

Robert Messinger, of New York, in a letter to Richard Grant White, 
quoted by the latter in the Notes to his edition of Shakespeare (1861), 
claims that " runaways " means those who run in the way, runagates^ 
vagabonds ; but Mr. White replies that " at the period when this tragedy 
was written ' runaway ' appears to have been used only to mean one who 
ran away, and that ' runagate,' which had the same meaning then that it 
has now, would have suited the verse quite as well as runaway." 

Stylites (Notes and Queries, 3d Sen, Vol. II., p. 92, 1862) remarks: 
" But I confess to have always doubted whether any metaphor was ever 
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intended here, and whether * runaways ' is not the genitive plural, and 
does not allude to mischievous spies. In London it was common enough 
formerly, before the establishment of the police force, for young lads (the 
Parisians wouid call them gamins) to knock at a street door, or tie a cat or 
dog to the knocker, and make their escape after having enjoyed the 
astonishment of the servant. These boys were called ' runaways,' and the 
servant would call these exploit a ' runaway's knock.' I have been told 
that in some country neighborhoods boys of a similar character are fond 
of spying out sweethearts' assignations, and playing a very unwelcome third 
at their meetings, darting upon them at the most inopportune moments, 
and running away to avoid the vengeance of the disappointed swain. If 
such a practice prevailed at Stratford in Shakespeare's time, he was quite 
capable of transferring it to Italy, and of representing Juliet as fearful 
that her lover's steps might be watched by those troublesome urchins, 
and traced to her door." 

Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith, quoted by Dyce (Ed. 2, 1 865), says : " I defy 
the queasiest objector of them all to produce one solid reason for question- 
ing the propriety of Shakespeare's expressing the desired secrecy of 
Romeo's visit by the darkness under rover of which runaways, i. e., fugi- 
tives, may sleep secure from surprise, that shall not tell with equal force 
against the propriety of his expressing the quickness of a lover's hearing 
by what is inaudible to the * suspicious head of theft.* {Love's L, Z., IV., 
!"•> 336.) The conditions of secrecy in that case, and of silence in this, 
could not be exemplified by instances more happy in themselves, or more 
nearly alliecl to each other." 

It seems to me perfectly clear that the Rev. Arrowsmith has this 
time fairly and squarely hit the mark which has been missed by so many 
of his predecessors. Indeed, his interpretation once given seems so very 
obvious that the great wonder is that it had not occurred to the great 
majority of readers long before, although I must confess that before I saw 
his note I had explained the passage by supposing that inasmuch as our 
ancestors in the days of Queen Bess generally kept indoors after dark, 
Juliet, naturally supposing that those whom Romeo would be most likely 
to encounter on his way to visit her were persons in hiding to avoid 
arrest, — ^for the vagrant laws were very severe in those times, and the 
curfew bell was still rung in some parts of England, — using that very 
common figure of speech called by the rhetoricians Synecdoche, by which 
a part is put for the whole, or a species for the genus, employed the word 
runaways to represent all persons who might be abroad at night ; and it 
is possible that this was Shakespeare's meaning. But the idea that Juliet 
called upon Night to spread her curtain so close that under cover of 
its darkness the hunted fugitives from justice might safely relax their 
vigilance, and take their " forty winks," and so that Romeo might be 
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able to visit her with equal safety from observation, is so much more poeti- 
cal, and at the same time so much more Shakespearian, that there should 
be no hesitation in giving it the preference. In quite a similar vein is the 
celebrated soliloquy in Part IL, King Henry IV, (III., i., 5), in which the 
monarch, while himself suffering from insomnia, feelingly recalls in his 
invocation to sleep the blessings which it bestows upon those in the hum- 
ble walks of life. 

" Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 
Seal up the ship-boy*s eye," etc. 

There now remain for our consideration only the numerous emend- 
ations suggested by different critics in order to make the Folio text con- 
form to what they conjecture was originally written by Shakespeare. All 
these of course are liable to the objection that inasmuch as an appro- 
priate meaning can be found in the authorized printed text as it stands, 
there is no warrant whatever for making any alterations in it ; but many 
of them are both instructive and entertaining as showing the lengths to 
which otherwise intelligent writers sometimes go in the vain attempt to 
improve upon the original. 

Heath (Revised of Sh's Text, 1765, p. 5 12) thmks it " not improbable 
that the poet wrote ' TYi^X. Rumour's eyes may wink,* " etc., and Capel Lofft 
[cited in Seymour's Remarks, 1805] says, " Is it not possible that Fame or 
Rumour, with all its vigilant eyes, may be intended ? " Singer in 1 8 5 3 takes 
great pains to show that " runawayes " may be a corruption of" rumourers," 
and Richard Grant White, in SA^^^^/^^r^'j Scholar, published in 1854, de- 
votes more than fourteen octavo pages to the purpose of demonstrating 
that " runawayes " was a misprint for " rumoures^ He seems to have com- 
pletely cornered Rev. Mr. Hudson, who so amends the text, but by the 
time that White was ready to issue his own edition of Shakespeare in 
1 86 1, he had changed his mind, and wrote it " runaway's." Keightly 
(^Shakespeare Expositor, 1867) is also carried away by this same unfounded 
*'Rumour" The reference to Rumour's eyes or rumourer's eyes is by 
no means a natural or happy one, for rumours mainly arise by people 
repeating what they hear others say, not by the relation of what their 
own eyes have seen. And hence, as Mr. Dyce very truly remarks 
" though writers frequently make mention of Rumour's tongues or tongue, 
they never, I believe, allude to Rumour's eyes except when they are de- 
scribing that personage in detail." 

Monk Mason in 1785 expresses the opinion that Shakespeare here 
used a French word with an English termination, to wit, Renomfs eyes, 
etc., Renommee being the French word for Rumour, This is very far 
fetched, and consequently much worse than Rumour, for if Shakespeare, 
had intended to refer to Rumour's ty^s what conceivable motive could 
have induced him to go outside of the English language for that purpose? 
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Becket in 1815 {Shakespeare Himself Again^ p. 214) would read 
That runagate eyes, etc., instead of runaway's eyes. It seems to me 
that while he was about it he had better have written this word in the 
plural number. 

Zachary Jackson, described by Knight as an unlearned compositor, 
discovered in 18 19 that "Our great Poet wrote, 'That unawares eyes 
may wink,' etc. This sounds very much like nonsense, for if the eyes 
were already " unawares " of what was going on what benefits would 
accrue to any one from their winking ? Nevertheless, both Knight in 
1838 and Collier in 1842 adopt this reading in their first editions of 
Shakespeare. 

Dyce in 1844 conjectures that it may have been originally written 
" That rude Day's eyes may wink," or " That soon Day's eyes may 
wink," and afterwards, in 1853, suggests "roving eyes" as an alternative. 

Collier in 1853 reported that in 'his famous copy of the Folio, 1632, 
there was a MS. emendation substituting "enemies" for "runaways." 
Mommsen in 1859 highly approved of this reading, saying that he had 
no faith in any other, though Richard Grant White had in 1854 declared 
it to be "perhaps the worst that has been offered." I think this 
expression was altogether too sweeping, for, bad as it is, some of the other 
readings are certainly much worse. 

This long list may at length be concluded with seven other readings 
which, as the seven princesses in the fairy tale are described as " each 
more beautiful than the others," we may well characterize as each more 
nonsensical than the others. They are as follows : — " Luna's eyes, "pro- 
posed by Mitford in 1845 ; " Cynthia's eyes," by W. S. Walker in i860; 
" Sun awakes eyes," by Eugene J. Brady in 1861 ; " Yonder eyes," by F. 
A. Lee in 1862 ; Sunaway eyes," by Knight (Ed. 2, 1864), " That no 
man's ^yts may peep," by Cartwright in 1866; "Runaway spies," by 
H. K. (in N. and Q.) 1867, and "Sunaweary t^^,' by A. Mcllwain (in 
Leisure Hours, Feb., 1869.) One argument pressed in favor of the 
reading last given is, " Sunaweary employs all tJte letters of ' runawayes,' and 
no more l " which affords an admirable illustration of the old maxim 
Qui Jiaeret in litteris haeret in cortice, W. Reynolds. 



SOME POSSIBILITIES YET REMAINING IN 
SHAKESPEARIAN RESEARCH. 

For Shakespearian students who live in England there is still a task 
waiting, and one, it seems to me, of great importance. 

• If Mr. Richard Sims could discover the original title deeds of New 
Place in the private archives of Wallop Hall, Shropshire, as lately as 1885 ; 
if the mortgage of the Blackfriars estate could be found a century ago 
among the private papers inherited from a later purchaser, there is no 
reason why many relics of Shakespeare's life and work may not yet be 
recovered from most unexpected sources. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps informed me — and I think he says some- 
where in his " Outlines" — ^that he had visited Abington and searched 
carefully, but in vain, for any traces or traditions concerning the grand- 
daughter of Shakespeare, who died there. But it does not appear that he 
attempted to trace further the history of her executor's family, or that of 
the men who married her stepdaughters. Lady Barnard was an interest- 
ing person. If we may trust her Other's diary, she entered upon woman- 
hood delicate and hysterical. But she certainly received a better educa- 
tion than was then common, and her signature, at the age of sixty, shows 
a^ nervous tremulousness overcome by a strong and steady will. It is 
remarkably legible. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps reports her a shrewd and 
clever woman of business. 

Now it is a very remarkable fact that in her will she makes no allu- 
sion to her personal property. There is no mention of clothing, jewelry, 
or any plate, books, or papers that she might have inherited. She was 
nine years old when her grandfather died. I think she was too bright a 
person to ignore anything of value among her mother's possessions. She 
had the courage to dispute the Will of her first husband, with whom she 
had lived happily, when he arrogated the right to dispose of her entailed 
property, and she succeeded in breaking it. 

What, then, did she do with the silver that she must have inherited ? 
Whither went the private papers of herself and Sir John Barnard ? 

Her Will was dated January, 1670. She had made an earlier one 
in 1653, appointing Henry Smith of Stratford, and Job Dighton of the 
Middle Temple, London, trustees of her Stratford property. This may 
have been at the time of her second marriage, for no certain register 
of that remains,— only a statement, through Malone, that it occurred in 
1649. The last Will mentions (beside her cousin Edward Nash, who 
was to have the first right to purchase " New Place") her cousin Thomas 
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Welles of Carlton in Bedford, and her kinsman Edward Bagley of London. 
She leaves legacies to Judith, Rose, Elizabeth, and Susanna, daughters of 
her kinsman Thomas Hathaway, and to Joan Kent — ^a married daughter — 
and, if she should die, to Joan's son, Edward Kent. 

Other legacies are left in pursuance of her grand&ther's good will 
to the Harts and the Will is witnessed by John Howes, rector of Abing- 
ton, and Francis Wicks. 

Nothing can be done with the Harts, the family having been long 
extinct. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps made an unsuccessful attempt to trace 
the descendants of her cousin, Thomas Hathaway, but, I think, he con- 
fined himself to the Hathaway name. If the opportunity could come to 
me, I would look up the descendants and the papers, and the lawyers* 
boxes belonging to or associated with the names of, Henry Smith, Job Digh- 
ton, Thomas Welles, Edward Nash, Edward Kent, John Howes, Rector 
of Abington. Of Edward Bagley, and of Francis Wicks, the Executor, some- 
thing is known. Either by sale or gift. Lady Barnard passed over to 
him the property at Blackfriars. In August, 1667, Bagley sold this 
property to Sir Heneage Fetherston. It was among the papers of Feth- 
erston's descendants that the mortgage, now in the possession of the British 
Museum, was found. Other papers may be rescued in the same way. 
Sir John Barnard had a daughter, Elizabeth, who was married to Henry 
Gilbert of Locko, county Derby. Has she left descendants ? and have 
the papers of this family ever been examined ? Sir John had two daugh- 
ters (unmarried, if I remember rightly, at the time of his death.) Their 
histories might be traced. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps thinks that these step- 
children undoubtedly lived at New Place, or kept possession of it for, at 
least, six months after Lady Barnard's death. That being the case, their 
subsequent history should certainly be traced. Any. expectation of good 
results may seem foolish to many people, but the genealogist knows well 
how slight a clue, firmly held, may unravel an old mystery. I once found 
a surname that had been missing for four generations, through a baptis- 
mal name on a tombstone, separated from it by a century of time, and 
two hundred miles of space. I found further the record of a marriage 
which was never registered, and which took place one hundred and fifty 
years before, simply by lifting the brown paper spread over the bottom of 
a Town Clerk's ancient desk. Such things give us courage in regard to 
graver matters. 

Caroline H. Dall. 



THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY AND ITS 
OFFICERS. 

On the evening of the twentieth day of April, 1885, four gentlemen 
met at the residence of Jas. E. Reynolds, Esq., then at No. 104 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, in the city of New York, and organized the So- 
ciety thereafter christened and incorporated as " The Shakespeare Society 
of New York." Since that date the society, so formed, has steadily 
increased in membership, prosperity, and usefulness, until to-day it is 
the only Shakespeare Society in the worid which issues in book form, 
and at short intervals, a 
series of original publica- 
tions, papers, and reprints 
of archaeological dramatic 
matter for students of 
Shakespeare and of the 
drama he founded. 

For its constant and 
uninterrupted five years of 
prosperity and usefulness, 
the Society is indebted to 
the zeal, fidelity, and sin- 
gleness of purpose of its 
officers and members. 
But most conspicuously 
has it been and is it in- 
debted to the ability and 
foresight of its first and 
present treasurer, Mr. 
James Ewell Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds is a native „  , 

' APPLETON MORGAN, A.M., LL.ii., President, 

of Baltimore, Maryland, 

being the grandson of William Reynolds (the fifth generation from that 
William Reynolds to whom his friend William Shakespeare left by will 
the sum of xxvj shillings and viij pence to buy him a mourning ring), 
who left Great Britain in 1734, and settled in Cumberland county, Penn- 
sylvania, afterwards removing to Baltimore, of which city he became one 
of the foremost merchants, shortly after the close of the War of 1812. 
Mr, J, E. Reynolds was educated at the School of Letters of the. Uni- 
versity of Matyland, and shortly before attaining his majority became 
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a partner in his father's mercantile house. On the retirement from 
business of Mr. Reynolds, senior, he commenced the business of banker 
and broker in the city of New York with his uncle, James N. Ewell, be- 
coming a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and subsequently 
a partner in the banking house of J. N. Ewell & Co., which in 1884, by 
the death of the senior partner, became the house of Jas. E. Reynolds 
8e Co. Mr. Reynolds is a veteran of the Seventh Raiment of New York 
Militia, and a prominent and valued member of many literary and 
social organizations of New York City, and the New York Shakespeare 
Society will never forget how much it owes to his zeal and care. 

Thomas Randolph 
Price, LL.D., who became 
Vice-President of the So- 
ciety in 1886, is a native 
of Richmond, Virginia, in 
which city he was bom in 
1839, and a member of 
one of the oldest and most 
distinguished families of 
that ancient commonwealth. 
He was graduated at the 
University of Virginia in 
1858. Having, in the 
course of his studies at that 
institution, determined to 
devote his life to linguistic 
study, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, in Ger- 
many, whose philological 
faculty at that time com- 
THOS. R. PRICE, A.M., LL.D., Vice -President, prised such scholars as 
Haupt, in Latin, Bockh, in 
Greek, Eopp and Sternthall, in Sanscrit and Comparative Grammar ; he 
himself while residing in Berlin being a member of the household of 
Benary, one of the foremost Latinists of his time. 

After two years at the University of Berlin, Dr. Price transferred 
his residence to the University of Kiel, studying there under Dr. Ernst 
Curtius, acquiring an easy familiarity with Piat-Deutsch (of such prime 
importance in the scientific study of English). Thereafter Dr. Price 
spent six months in Greece, as a member of the Prussian corps of archx- 
ologists directed by Dr. Curtius, during which time he acquired the 
Romaic tongue. Subsequently Dr. Price spent the years 1861-62 at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, until called by his native state to serve in the 
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ranks of the Confederate army, which he did until the close of the war, 
holding the commission ofmajor.in that service. In 1865 Dr. Price opened 
a preparatory school for young men in Richmond. In 1867 he became 
professor of Greek and Early English in Randolph-Macon College ; in 
1876 professor of Greek in the University of Vii^inia; and in 1882 
professor of English in Columbia College, in the city of New York. 

Dr. Price is in the prime of manhood, and has a large scheme of 
philological work before him. His paper on the Construction and Types 
of Shakespeare's Verse, as seen in the Othello, was an extremely recon- 
dite, original, and important work, and has met with large and enthusi- 
astic criticism from Ger- 
man students especially, 
and the Society expects at 
an early day to begin the 
issue of a series of Eliza- 
bethan reprints under his 
exclusive editorial care. 

W. W. Nevin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trus- 
tees and of the Executive 
Committee, was born in 
1836, at Allegheny, Pa. 
He graduated at Franklin 
and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., of which 
his father. Rev. John W. 
Nevin, D.D., LL.D., was 
president. On graduation, 
he taught in this college 
for two years. Mr. Nev- 

in's ancestry in the ma- j^^. ^ Reynolds, esq., Treasurer' 

temal line tracing back to 

a distinguished officer in Cromwell's army, it was not surprising that, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 he entered the Union army, serv- 
ing continuously through to 1865, as captain of infantry and as assistant 
adjutant-general successively for a brigade, division, and corps. At the 
close of the war he retired to civil pursuits, and in 1867 was admitted 
to the Bar of Philadelphia. About this time he became connected with 
the Philadelphia Daily Press as a leader writer. He subsequently became 
editor- m-chief of this paper, and president of the publishing company 
which purchased it from its founder, Hon. John W. Forney, In 1 878 
Mr. Nevin sold his interest in the Press, and spent some two years travel- 
ing in Europe. The outcome of this period of comparative rest was a 
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volume of European sketches, " Vignettes of Travel," Mr. Nevin was 
one of the early projectors of railroad building in Colorado and Mexico, — 
as fer back as 1870. In 1881, his interests in these enterprises growing, 
he removed from Philadelphia to New York in order to take an active 
share in the management of the Mexican National Railway, for which 
concessions had just then been obtained, and has since been a resident of 
that city. Mr. Nevin was elected chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
-the New York Shakespeare Society in 1886, and has served as such by 
continuous re-election up to the present time. 

Mr. William Hansell Fleming is, like Mr. Nevin, a Fennsylvanian 
by birth, having been 
bom in Philadelphia. He 
is the son of George M. 
and Sarah Hansell Flem- 
ing, late of that city. Mr. 
Fleming's early tastes 
were all studious, and he 
entered the college of New 
Jersey at Princeton in his 
seventeenth year, but was 
obliged by poor health to 
forego his studies. He 
spent the years 1861-62 
in European travel, and 
on his return went into 
business in Philadelphia. 
Poor health again inter- 
rupting his plans, Mr. 
Fleming went abroad 
again, and spent the years 

„, . , „ 1 868-6g in travel in Egypt, 

w. w, NEVIS, ESQ., Chairman of Trustees. „ . _ , ,. . 

Syria, Palestine, and 

Greece, always continuing his studies, which he had now shaped to the 
field he most sought for, that of English literature. " It was not long," 
says Mr. Fleming, speaking of this period, "before I began to confine 
myself more and more to Shakespeare. * * He seemed to alone 
satisfy every need of my intellectual appetite." In November, 1886, 
Mr. Fleming became a member of the New York Shakespeare Society, 
and at once became one of its most active and zealous members, con- 
tributing to its papers a careful " Bibliography of the First Folios," 
which he is at present expanding into an exhaustive " Bibliography of 
all original Shakespeare editions, quarto and folio, which are at present 
extant, their locality, ownerships, etc." Mr. Fleming was appointed 
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acting secretary of the Society by President Morgan in 1888, and was 
chosen its secretary at the election of April 23d, 1889. 

Hon. Alvey Augustus Adee, chairman of the Committee on the 
Bankside notation, was born at Astoria, Long Island, New York, Novem- 
ber 27th, 1842, being the son of fleet surgeon Adee, U. S. N., and his 
wife, the daughter of the late David Graham, an eminent lawyer, author 
of " Graham's Practice," " Graham on New Trials," and other legal 
works. Mr, Adee was educated privately as a civil engineer. In 1869 
he was appointed secretary of legation at the court of Spain. In 1877 
he was exchanged into the Department of State at Washington, being 
succssively Chief of Diplo- 
matic Bureau, third and 
second Assistant Secretary 
of State, becoming the lat- 
ter in 1877, and still occu- 
pying that post, having 
served with Secretaries 
Evarts, Frelinghuysen, 
Blaine, Bayard, and Blaine. 
Mr. Adee is a perfect lin- 
guist and accomplished 
scholar in French, Spanish, 
and German literature. He 
has also a wide acquaint- 
ance, both as a diplomatist 
and a Shakesjiearean schol- 
ar, and his home and ample 
library in Washington are a 
favorite centre for students. 

Mr. Adee became a 
member of the New York „^,^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^_ 

Shakespeare Society very chairman of the " Bankside " Committee, 
shortly after its incorpora- 
tion in 1885. In 18S6, in a noble paper, he presented to the Society a 
forcible plea for a consensus of Shakespearean notation, pointing out the 
awkwardness and inadequacy of the system which scholars were then 
obliged to accommodate themselves to, and suggested improvements. 
This paper led to the appointment of a committee to report a standard 
notation to be adopted by the Society in The Bankside Shakespeare, then 
in contemplation, of which Mr. Adee became chairman, and upon the 
report of this committee the present Bankside system of notation was 
adopted. At its commencement of 1888, Yale College conferred on 
Mr. Adee the degree of Master of Arts, 1 
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Benjamin Rush Field, the librarian, is the son of the late Crid- 
land Crocker Field, a distinguished physician, surgeon, and instructor 
in medicine of eastern Pennsylvania, who died in 1886, after a pro- 
fessional career of fully half a century. Dr. C. C. Field was bom on 
board the packet ship " Ann " on her arrival from England, within the 
bounds of Queen's county, New York, on February 18, 1817. In his 
name was incorporated that of the captain (Crocker), who covered htm 
with the American flag. The family first went to Philadelphia, thence 
to Plainfield, Northampton county, and then returned to Philadelphia. Dr. 
Field's ance^ors for several generations were medical men, of whom one was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of London and was 
a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and 
another was a student of 
Sir Astley Cooper. He 
was educated at the public 
schools of Easton, at Lafay- 
ette College, and in the 
medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
where he received his de- 
gree of M.D. He has held 
many public positions, 
having been the treasurer 
of the H. C. Wood Medical 
Society of Philadelphia in 
1882, physician to the 
county prison of North- 
umberland county, Penn- 
B. RUSH FiEi.R, M.r.„ Librarian. sylvania, in 1886 and 1887, 

and to the coroner in 1 890, and president of the Common Council of the 
city of Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1890-91. Dr. Field is the author of 
"The Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare" (1884, second edition 1885), 
"Wine, Women, and Song of Shakespeare and Byron" (1888), and 
edited the Romeo and Juliet of the Bankside edition. He became a 
member of the New York Shakespeare Society at its first session, and 
was elected its Librarian in April, 1889. 

Morgan is a good Shakespeare name, as used in Cymbeline. Apple- 
ton Morgan, LL.B., now serving his third term as president, is of Welsh- 
English descent, and of Massachusetts lineage on both sides, his pa- 
ternal ancestor, Miles Morgan, having been one of the original settlers 
of Springfield (where his statue in heroic bronze adorns the Public 
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Square) in 1636, white his maternal ancestor founded the town of 
Ipswich in 1632, and spent three days in jail for refusing to pay the 
taxes levied by Sir Edward Andros without a legislature, thus being the 
first person who ever suffered in America in behalf of the principle of 
" no taxation without representation," upon which, a century and a half 
later, the Revolution was to be fought and won. While Mr. Morgan 
has been a laborious and successful lawyer, his literary tastes have largely 
dominated his career. He printed a book, " Macaronic Poetry," while 
in college ; and, at twenty-two, was the author of American editions of 
" DeColyar on Guaranty," " Addison on Contracts," and Best's " Principles 
of Evidence." His " Law of Literature" (a vast work in two volumes 
of 400 pages each, which 
may almost be said to have 
codified the law of literary 
property in the United 
States, and without bor- 
rowing from which it is 
safe to say no American 
book on that subject has 
been printed . since) ap- 
peared when Mr. Morgan 
was but twenty-four years 
of age. He became con- 
nected with the legal de- 
partment of the Erie Rail- 
way upon leaving Colum- 
bia College Law School, 
and continued with but 
two interruptions in that 
service until 1883, when 
he accepted a correspond- 
ing appointment in the 
service of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. In 1887 he published a volume, " The People and the 
Railways," being a masterly rejoinder to popular criticism upon American 
railway management. With Mr. Morgan's Shakespearean works — the 
" Myth," the '* Fact and Criticism," the " Commentators," the " Warwick- 
shire Dialect," — and his editorial work upon the great "Bankside" edition, 
readers of Shakespeariana are already familiar. Mr. Morgan's bold 
work, " The Shakespearean Myth," which the preface expressly stated 
was not the writer's persona! faith, but " a contribution to the discus- 
sion of a question which, like Banquo's troublesome shade, seems alto- 
gether undisposed to ' down,' " was received with great avidity by the 
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Baconians, who plastered the author with compliments and flattery, and 
elected him an honorary member of the (London) Bacon Society. But 
when the " Cipher " appeared, and Mr. Morgan refused to endorse it, 
their compliments were promptly reconsidered, and in the last number 
of The Journal of the Bacon Society we notice allusion to " Appleton 
Morgan and his inglorious crew of reviewers, whose rancour is on a 
level with their ignorance," coupled with much cheerful anticipation of 
a time when he and they " shall be forgotten or despised." 

The New York Shakespeare Society, besides the sumptuous " Bank- 
side," is preparing to issue a second series of its publications, uniform 
with that noble edition of the plays, to consist of reprints of the old 
English Miracle Plays, Mysteries, and Moralities which led up to the 
drama as Shakespeare found it, together with certain hitherto unreprinted 
or scarcely reprinted Elizabethan plays, which were contemporary with 
Shakespeare's own work, from the originals. The Society does not 
confine itself to its own members as editors, but is always ready to 
issue any valuable work of others which may be offered to it. The 
Society (to quote from its prospectus) " is liberal and catholic, and wel- 
comes members of all shades of opinion, who, without committing them- 
selves to any school, can heartily join its members in promoting the 
knowledge and study of the works of Shakespearean and Elizabethan 
drama." It lays down no platform, and has no touchstone ; its motto is 
the spech of Tranio in The Taming of the Shrew (Bankside E. 337) : 

" No profit growes, where is no pleafure tane. 
In briefe, Sir, ftudie what you moft affeft." 

N. EvELETH Breeze. 
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(101) This is rather startling information which Dr. Leo, of Berlin, 
President of the Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, communicates to 
his fellow-students in a sheet of letter-press and two photo-lithographs, 
copies of which have just reached us. 

Dr. Leo has, through Dr. Heyd, head librarian of the Royal Public 
Library at Stuttgart, discovered a Ducal Remembrance-Book, of 397 
pages, which is supposed to have belonged to the Duke Frederick L of 
Wiirtemburg, in which the Duke, or the writer of the book, mentions the 
names — some thousands in number— of persons with whom he (the Duke) 
had made acquaintance in the course of his travels. Among these names 
are those of the two spies whom King Claudius set upon his nephew. 
Prince Hamlet, in the play, interwritten thus : " 1577- /^ utraque fortuna 
ipsius fortune esto memor, Jorgen Rofencrantz. 1577. Ferendum et 
sperandum, P. Guldensternr Dr. Leo further says that this Remem- 
brance-Book {StammbucK) contains entries (also here photographed) of the 
mottoes (or devices, as the Dr. calls them) of Frederick II. of Denmark, 
who died in 1588, and of his Queen, Sophia. And there is further evi- 
dence citable, in connecting the owner or writer of this Stammbuch, or 
commonplace book (or Remembrance-Book, as Dr. Leo calls it in his 
own translation), with the Scandinavian peninsula, — " by the word 'Haff- 
niae * (Copenhagen) at the right hand side of the name * Sthen Bullde 
full Wandaas ' " (of this also Dr. Leo presents a photograph), which occurs 
immediately above the Latin entries we have just quoted. Of course it is 
not impossible that these entries are (or say the last one, which may have 
been suggested by the genuine first) forgeries, but we agree with Dr. Leo 
that it is extremely unlikely. Still Dr. Leo, with an exceedingly proper 
caution, makes no comments upon the facts he is at liberty to present,, 
except to pass them along for investigation. 

He adds, however, that there are plenty of persons named Rosen- 
crantz in Denmark to-day, and that Dr. Balti writes him that the family 
of Guildenstem became extinct in that country in 1729, but is traceable 
backwards as far as A.D. 1 300, adding that he has seen, or read, the 
funeral sermon preached over the remains of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
Sterne, who were gentlemen and parasites at the Danish court prior to 1600^ 
and who might have been seen by a company of English actors visiting 
Denmark, and so described by them to Shakespeare. 

As to this there is not much chance of arriving at certainty. But 
if the entries in the Stuttgart Stammbuch are not of the merry character 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick's discoveries of FalstafT as Chief Butler of Ireland, and 
grantee of Deodands (in the shape of horses), in the reign of Henry IV. 
(see the Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1887), they would be valuable cor- 
roborrativc evidence of what we have come to believe, viz. : that William 
Shakespeare was no recluse, writing verses in a garret or a cloister, but was 
constantly moving among men and affairs, and drawing very liberally upon 
both for the material, nomenclature, and situations of his plays. — (A. M). 

191 
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(80) The Twenty-fourth Year Book of the Great German 
Society contains the usual eminent features under the usual eminent care 
of Dr. Leo. Among matters dealt with are the Shakespeare-Goethe 
likeness, — a strong quencher (for another ten years) of the Bacon delusion, 
— apropos of Mrs. Stopes's incisive and exhaustive summary, and Mr. 
Albert Cohn's most admirable bibliography, in whose fiivor the New 
York Shakespeare has discontinued its labors in that field, at the sugges- 
tion of its late valued honorary member, Dr. Ingleby. 

But we regret to find, upon page 1 36, a serious misstatement as to the 
Bankside Sliakespeare now being issued by the New York Society. The 
reviewer says the notation of the Bankside Shakespeare paralleled texts 
" begins and ends upon each page," — ^that is thateach page has an indepen- 
dent notation of its own, — ^and this notation, he very properly adds, is 
" foolery." Indeed, such a notation would be " foolery," and nothing, 
else. Almost as much " foolery," when one comes to think of it, as it is 
to print a single text with lines longer or shorter, according to the width 
of the page of that particular edition, and then calling whatever number 
of words the printer has been able to "justify " in one thread of text — a 
" line," and numbering those by fives and tens ! But it happens that The 
Bankside Shakespeare does nothing of the kind. If The JahrbucKs re- 
viewer will, perhaps, look again (and perhaps with a trifle more ihclination 
towards accuracy), he will see that the Bankside parallels the exact first 
Quarto and first Folio lines, just as justified by the original printers, and 
numbers these consecutively. Should this reviewer afterward feel inclined 
to admit or assume that any other Shakespeare texft besides that of the 
Hamlet might possess a casual interest for anybody besides himself, he 
might look charitably on such an one finding " some sense " in parallel- 
ing some other Quarto with any other Folio. We do not pause to wonder 
at this same reviewer caviling at the costliness of the Bankside, and then 
adding that students will prefer the originals, since doubtless "the originals" 
are comparatively cheap in Germany. Here, in America, they cost about 
five thousand marks apiece ! Dr. Leo has not ordinarily been wont, in the 
past, to admit errors into his annual (where a great deal more, and not a 
great deal less, care should be exercised than in a monthly, or quarterly, 
where the careless or shiftless statement can be corrected within a reason- 
able time. The amusing part of the matter is to see our small friend, Poet- 
Lore, rising with appetite to the above blunder of the stolid German 
annual, and piping on tip-toe, on its own account, that the great Bankside 
Shakespeare is " shallow ! " The late R. G. White once remarked that 
" there are some things that are past caricature, because they themselves 
reach the limit of the ridiculous, as, for example, Mr. Bamum's calling 
his tight-rope woman " Queen of the Lofty Wire ! " But we wonder what 
even Mr. White would have said, could he have lived to see a monthly 
pamphlet, devoted to reporting the important transactions of young ladies 
tea-and-cake-and-crass gabble-about-Browning Sociables, which describes 
itself, on its title-page, as a magazine " Devoted to The Comparative 
Study Of Literature " ! ! ! 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF "A WINTER'S TALE."* 

The perplexing drama that Shakespeare called A Winter's Tale was, 
by all kinds of evidence, a work of that time — ^between 1609 ^^^ \(>\\ 
— ^which is called by the critics his fourth or last period. As such, it makes 
one group with Cymbeline and The Tempest^ a group that is often called 
the group of romances. And with The Tempest and with Cymbeline yThe 
Winter's Tale has much in. common. The splendor of the style is, for 
example, the same. The rhythm also, in avoidance of rhymes, and in 
large use of feminine endings and of weak endings, may fairly be 
called identical. Above all, the tone and the teaching of the drama, in 
presentation of a faithful and constant love as sole palliation, and possi- 
ble remedy, of the sorrows of life, are in these dramas strangely alike. 
Forgiveness and reconciliation, the blotting out of sin, and shame, and 
anguish by force of love and repentance, — ^these are the elements ot 
emotion that belong in common to Cymbeline and The Tempest, and to 
The Winter's Tale. 

And yet, if read in the series of the great dramas of the third and 
fourth periods, The Winter's Tale gives a shock of surprise and perplexity. 
Side by side, for example, with the Othello or with The Tempest, Tlie 
Winter's Tale seems to lack all the marks of what is called artistic 
unity. There is apparent no steady movement of scenes, no concentra- 
tion of characters, from a well-defined beginning to a single definite cul- 
mination. At first sight, indeed, all is confusion, a blurring of one effect 
by another. Thus, many of the characters, before the play be half done, 
vanish from our vision ; and, when the play is half played through, other 
characters, unseen before, come forward into prominence. And so, ac- 
cording to all familiar conceptions of the drama. The Winter's Tale is a 
defiance of dramatic law, a mere medley of diversified effects, a wild 
patch-work of beautiful scenes arranged upon no recognized pattern. 
Beyond a doubt, if Shakespeare meant The Winter's Tale to be a drama, 

* Read before the New York Shakespeare Society, April 23, 1889. 
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in the same sense as he meant TAe Tempest and the Otliello to be dramas, 
then Shakespeare once, at least, has utterly failed. 

And so, in the general feeling of mankind, the play has been felt as 
a play to lack dramatic merit. It was not often acted, nor much read. 
In books of dramatic criticism the discussicn of it was avoided. Only, 
when a sneer was to be launched at Shakespeare's blunders, the sea-coasts of 
Bohemia, and the sending of ambassadors by the son-in-law of a Russian 
Czar to consult Apollo's oracle on the island of Delphos, became too 
ready gibes. Against all this, it was not easy to make apology nor 
vindication. 

And yet, when, not long ago, the play was put upon the stage, well- 
mounted and well-acted, it became, as we all remember, both in London 
and in New York, the darling of the public. There were revealed in it 
great possibilities of dramatic effect. The very critics that had protested 
against the revival of a play that "was, in their judgment, the worst of 
Shakespeare's plays, and the worst-constructed play in the world," came 
forward to acknowledge their blunder. And so for us, who have seen 
the play played, and have felt its power, the problem of The Winter's Tale 
comes up more perplexing than ever. For me, at least, since the night I 
first saw it, I have not been able to take my mind from the question, How 
Shakespeare came to compose it and make it what it is ? 

Consider for a moment the wonder of the thing. Shakespeare, 
before 1609, had composed the Macbeth and Ttie Merchant of Venice ^ the 
twin models of romantic drama, both of simple and of complex action. Go- 
ing one step further, still before 1609, he had composed the Otftello^ in 
which, on the climax-plan of the Greeks, he has built up the most artful 
and the most unblemished work of dramatic construction that the world 
has ever seen. These great works achieved, he stood in the prime of his 
age and of his experience as the greatest master of stage-art and of 
dramatic construction that had lived. And now, in this supreme hour of 
his skill, Shakespeare composed, we are asked to believe, " not only the 
worst of his plays, but the worst-constructed play in the world." Surely the 
thing is incredible. If, indeed, as we have seen, Shakespeare meant to make 
The Winter's Tale dramatic in the same Way as he made the Macbeth or 
Othello dramatic, then Shakespeare has failed. But how if Shakespeare 
meant his new play to be something else than his old plays, something 
altogether different, a type of composition never tried before by him 
nor by another, a type that in boldness and beauty of design should be a 
new conception in poetic form ? If that were so, then Shakespeare may 
have succeeded, and the failure be found in the rigidity and narrowness of 
the dramatic theories. 

It is plain, I think, to each person that reads The Winter's Tale, 
plainer still to each person that sees it, in a general way, that The Winter's 
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Tale is altogether different in construction from all Shakespeare's other 
plays. But, for greater clearness, it may be well to compare our play, line 
by line of structure, with the lines of some familiar play, and to see at 
what points the lines diverge. For this comparison of structural lines, let 
us put The Winter's Tale side by side with the perfect model of Shakes- 
peare's perfect construction, side by side with the Othello. 

In the first place in Shakespeare's regular drama there is, as the mo- 
tive power of all dramatic action, one great emotion displayed, one single 
dramatic passion. The origin of this passion, and its growth, and its out- 
break, and its results, — ^these form the dramatic action, these are the ele- 
ments of the dramatic unity. In the Otliello, for example, the dramatic 
passion revealed is the passion of Othello's jealousy. The origin of this 
jealousy and its growth, its outbreak into murder, and its results in self- 
destruction, — ^these are the linked parts that make up the entire drama, 
that fill each line of that drama from beginning on to end. But in The 
Winter's Tale there is no one great passion that thus dominates the play ; 
no single passion that stretches in close linking of scene to scene from the 
opening of the first act to the close of the fifth. 

The hatred of Leontes for his wife is, indeed, a fierce passion, and it 
creates all the movement of the earlier scenes. But, long before the end 
is reached, the passion of Leontes*s hatred has been exhausted. And so the 
love of Prince Florizel for Perdita, that also is a strong dramatic passion, 
and it creates all the movement of the later scenes. But, before this pas- 
sion has began to exist at all, one-half of the play has been finished and 
left behind us. Thus, as the the first point reached in our comparison, in 
the regular drama there is a single dramatic emotion revealed ; but in The 
Winter's Tale there is more than one dramatic emotion : there are two. 
And in this duality of dramatic emotion there is, so* far as we can now 
see, a deliberate sacrifice of artistic unity. 

In the second place, it is the rule of Shakespeare's regular construc- 
tion that the dramatic emotion is brought by him to its decisive outbreak 
about the middle of the third act of each drama. Just at this point comes 
the great climax-scene, the decision that involves the fate of his chief char- 
acter. Here, for example, in the exact centre of artistic composition, in the 
Othello, III., iii., 90 and onward, comes the tremendous passage in which 
Othello, yielding to lago's proofs, makes up his mind to kill Desdemona. 
But, if we turn to the same point in The Winter's Tale, the middle of the 
third act, there is nothing there at all that answers to a climax. There is 
only the eating of poor old Antigonus by the bears, and the shepherd's 
chat with his son about the baby Perdita and her baby clothes. Here, then, 
is the second great point of difference. In The Winters Tale, if there be 
any climax to be found at all, it is assuredly not to be found, where it is 
found in regular plays, in the centre of dramatic composition, in the 
middle of the third act. 
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In addition to these two points of difference, there is yet a third 
difference that must be noticed, a difference so vital that, if we understand 
it rightly, we find in it the revelation of Shakespeare's artistic design. In 
the other dramas there comes, before the real action begins, that part of 
the play which is called the dramatic protasis. It is, as it were, the muster 
of all the characters whose combined action is to make the drama. It serves 
the purpose of revealing to us all that we need to know of all the characters, 
in order to understand what these characters are about to do. The place 
of the action and its time ; the social rank and condition of all the main 
characters and their relations one with another; above all, the state of 
fortune and the state of feeling of each character at the time when the 
action opens, — all this, in the regulardrama, makes the protasis. As such, 
it fills about two-thirds or three-fourths of the first act ; and, if the pro- 
tasis be well constructed, it reveals all the facts and all the characters that 
are essential to the understanding of the entire play. Consider, for example, 
the perfect protasis of the Otliello. Stretching from the first line of the first 
scene to the four hundredth line of the third scene, it leaves nothing to be 
superadded, no new fact nor new character to be smuggled in at a later time 
for the working out of the great story. But, in The Winter's Tale, all is 
different. There is, indeed, a protasis, and a protasis that stands in the 
right place, and has the right length. But, as compared with the protasis 
of the Othello, it is utterly defective. It is so far from revealing all the 
characters of the play that it reveals only six out of twenty-eight ; and 
hence, if it stood by itself, it would leave us utterly unprepared to under- 
stand the action that is coming. But, when we read on, there comes, far 
onward in the third act, a new muster of characters, a mad rush into the 
action of a crowd of new characters, who take up the story afresh, and 
carry it forward into new entanglements of intrigue and interest. Here, 
then, is the third great difference between The Winter's Tale and the other 
plays. Here, instead of njustering all his characters in one protasis, 
Shakespeare musters them in two. He sets in the beginning of the first 
act all that is essential for the understanding of the first half of hit play ; 
he sets in the middle of the third act all that is essential for the under- 
standing of the second half By this act of cleavage, he breaks his poem 
into two separate parts, and launches separate groups of characters into 
separate series of adventures. From this demonstration of the play's 
peculiar framing we are able to understand, for critics of dramatic art, the 
amazing interest of The Winter's Tale. We are able also in some, 
degree, to understand how Shakespeare came to compose it. It may 
lack, it does lack, that grandeur of effect which in the models of the old 
scheme, in Macbeth or in Othello, sweeps us along, from beginning to end, 
as on the wings of cyclones. But, as compared with such models, it has 
all the fascination of a daring experiment, devised by the subtlest of 
artists in extending the domain of his art. 
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And here, for dramatic art, analogy may be drawn from the art of 
painting. There was a kind of picture, much loved by the old painters, 
and largely used for the decoration of chapels, which was called a 
diptych. Two pictures, folding together like the pages of a book, stood in 
the artist's design forever united. Each one, indeed, is separate, and 
each one may be studied by itself But the two belong together, and each 
one is so composed as to give both relish and understanding for the other. 
The one may, for example, as I happen to have seen, represent the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, and the other the Flight into Egypt ; the one all 
full of blood and horror, the other all full of peace and salvation. Thus 
the two compositions, each in itself complete, merge into one composition 
of a. higher kind which comprehends them both. There is in every true 
diptych a duality that makes a unit. 

And so, in dramatic art. The Winter's Tale is, I think, Shakespeare's 
experiment in constructing a diptych. This experiment no poet, to my 
knowledge, had ever tried before him, and none that I know of has ever 
tried it since. Thus, received as a bold experiment in dramatic art, The 
Winter's Tale may well stand last in time of the works of Shakespeare's 
genius, the final stretching forth of that genius to accomplish a design never 
before essayed. 

The play is, then, as I conceive it, a genuine diptych in construction. It 
is made up of two plays, the first a tragedy and the second a comedy, so 
jointed together in the middle as to produce a final result that belongs 
equally to each. The tragic movement of the • first part and the comic 
movement of the second part are fused into the form and spirit of genuine 
romance. As part of this plan, the play is framed, not like other plays on 
a Sjjngle dramatic emotion, but on two. In the first part, in the tragedy, 
the dramatic emotion is Leontes' hatred of Hermione. In the . second 
part, in the comedy, the dramatic emotion is Florizel's love of Perdita. As 
the passion of hatred dominates all the tragic movement, so the passion 
of love dominates all the comic movement. And it is this organic con- 
trast between the opposing passions of hate and love that give to the twin 
drama its especial charm. 

In order now to bring the two parts into artistic union, the characters 
of the play are grouped by Shakespeare, on a plan never tried elsewhere, 
into three symmetrical groups : 

First — ^The group of nine (9) characters that belong altogether to the 
tragedy ; 

Second — ^The group of twelve (12) characters that belong altogether 
to the comedy ; and 

Third — ^The group of seven (7) characters that belong in common to 
tragedy and to comedy. 
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Again, in the arrangement of the action the dramatic emotion must 
be brought to sudden and violent display in one great scene, the climax- 
scene of construction. And so, as, in this play, there are two dramatic 
emotions, there are two climax-scenes. The climax of the tragedy is 
reached when Leontes, in hatred of his wife, refusing to acknowledge Per- 
dita as daughter, resolves to rid himself of her by death. The climax of 
the comedy is reached when Florizel, giving up all for love, resolves to 
defy his father, and to elope with Perdita. Thus, as the two emotions 
themselves, so the two climax-scenes stand to each other in most artful 
and effective contrast. 

And now, as can be shown in detail, the climax-scenes fixed, all 
the parts of the two plays are so arranged as to throw each climax-scene 
into prominence. Thus, each part is made in itself complete ; only, at the 
end of the comedy, the scenes are so arranged as to bring on, step by 
step, a catastrophe that completes both parts. 

The entire play breaks into fifty (50) scenes; of these fifty scenes 
twenty-eight belong to the tragedy and twenty-two to the comedy In 
III., iii., 58, 59, the tragedy ends and the comedy begins. Yet, although 
the comedy is compressed into fewer scenes, twenty-two as against 
twenty-eight, it fills far more lines than the tragedy ; for, although the 
tragic movement is complete in 1276 lines, the comic movement takes 
1700. Thus, at the very beginning, it may be seen that the comedy, as 
compared with the tragedy, is on a broader scale of composition, more 
ample in display of characters, more rich by far in poetic effects. 

The tragedy begins, according to Shakespeare's method, with a general 
display of the characters involved, and with a picture of their relations 
one with another. This, in the language of criticism, is the protasis. 
The tragic protasis contains about 5 20 lines, it breaks into eight (8) scenes, 
and reveals to our knowledge six (6) characters. They are, for the tragic 
business, Camillo, Leontes, Polixenes, Mamillius, Antigonus, and Her- 
mione. 

The essential parts of the tragic protasis are these : 

First. — ^The character of Camillo, and the relationship of long- 
established love between Leontes and Polixenes. — I., i., some 50 verses. 

Second. — ^The characters of Leontes, Polixenes, and Hermione, and 
the sudden yielding of Polixenes to Hermione's cajoleries. — I., ii., 86 verses. 

Third. — The inflaming of Leontes with sudden suspicion that his 
wife loves Polixenes. — I., ii., 33 verses. 

Fourth. — The character of Mamillius as pet and darling of his 
father. A scene of most exquisite art. — I., ii., 27 verses. 

Fifth. — ^The scheming of Leontes to leave Hermione and Polixenes 
together, so as to get grounds for his accusation. — I., ii., 34 verses. 

Sixth. — Leontes's attempt to force Camillo to assassinate Polixenes. — 
I., ii., 140 verses. 
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Seventh, — Camillo's resolution to save Polixenes, and to flee with him 
to Bohemia. — I., ii., 114 verses. 

Eighth, — Presentation of Hermione's character as mother, in her 
love and petting of Mamillius. A scene unsurpassed even by Shake- 
speare in tenderness and humour. — IL, i., 32 verses. 

So soon as the protasis completes itself, Shakespeare's method is 
to arouse attention by that powerful scene which bears the technical 
name of the opening of the action. This part of the tragedy of The 
Winter's Tale is singularly strong and well-marked. Hermione, as we 
have seen, was petting her beautiful boy ; all about her was innocence 
and joyousness. Of a sudden Leontes burst into her room, overwhelmed 
her with insult and outrage, took her child from her, and sent her off to 
prison. The scene is magnificent. The opening of the action not only 
falls into the right place, but it is in all ways splendid and effective. 

And now, to join the opening of the action to the climax, runs that 
series of scenes which is called the epitasis, the stretching and tighten- 
ing of the plot. In the tragic movement of The Winter's Talc, the epi- 
tasis, including the opening of the action, is made up .of five (5) stages, 
and fills 260 verses, exactly one-half of the protasis. 

The stages of the epitasis are these : 

First, — Leontes quarrels with Hermione, separates her from her 
child, and puts her in prison. — IL, i., 93 verses. 

Second, — Leontes beats down with insult and stupid defiance the 
advice and entreaties of his counsellors. — IL, i., 54 verses. 

Third, — Leontes, in order to have the god's verdict of his wife's guilt, 
sends off his ambassadors to Delphi. — IL, i., 19 verses. 

Fourth, — The presentation of Paulina's character. She tries in vain 
to comfort Hermione, but gets possession of the new-born Perdita, and 
promises to take the baby to her father, as a means of softening his heart. 
— IL, ii., 65 verses. 

Fifth. — Leontes, sleepless and maddened by trouble of mind, hears 
that his boy, Mamillius, is dying of grief at separation from his mother. 
— IL, iii., 26 verses. 

At this point the epitasis completes itself ; the plot is stretched up 
to the point of tragic climax. In the other points it is clear and good, 
but it contains one essential blunder. The character of Paulina, in con- 
sequence of its high importance, ought to have been revealed in the pro- 
tasis ; but, omitted from its right place in the beginning, it has, contrary 
to Shakespeare's usual method, to be smuggled into the epitasis. This 
obscures the action and violates dramatic law. The epitasis over, 
there comes, in the third scene of the second act, the climax of the 
tragic action, filling 103 verses. It is worked out in Shakespeare's best 
manner. The reasonings and pleadings of Paulina are set against the rage 
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and rancour of Leontes. The terrible wrong of Leontes against his wife 
reaches its most awful phase of injustice when he cries, speaking of his 
own beautiful child, 

" This brat is none of mine : 
It is the issue of Polixenes. 
Hence with it, and. together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire." 

(IL, iii., 92.) 

And now, after the climax, there does not come, as we should ex- 
pect, any distinct scene of dramatic reverse. This, as compared with the 
perfect plays, is a fault of construction. But the king's loss of dignity and 
his almost absurd degradation under Paulina's scolding achieve something 
of the same effect. 

Right on from the close of the climax runs the series of scenes that 
contain the consequences of Leontes's sin, the scenes that make the cataba- 
sis, the downward movement of the tragic action. The catabasis is made in 
five (5) successive stages, and fills 240 verses. Notice in this the almost 
perfect symmetry of Shakespeare's art. For, as the catabasis answers in 
construction to the epitasis, as the downward movement of the action 
is proportioned to the upward movement, so the five stages of the cataba- 
sis are in exact symmetry with the five stages of the epitasis ; the 240 
verses of the one with the 260 of the other. In these figures there are 
the lines and proportions of Shakespeare's architectural skill. 

The five (5) stages of tragic catabasis are these: 

First. — The sending of Eerdita away to be by Antigonus exposed in 
some desert place to the wild beasts. — II., iii., 63 verses. 

Second. — ^The preparation for the public trial of Hermione, on 
charges of adultery and treason. — II., iii., 13 verses. 

Third, — ^The sacred ambassadors, coming back from Delphi, bring 
the verdict of the god. — III., i., 22 verses. 

Fourth, — Hermione defends herself against her husband's accusations, 
and the words of the oracle are read, avouching her innocence. — III., ii., 
140 verses. 

Fifth, — Leontes, in the madness of his wicked hatred, defies the 
voice of the god, and still, in spite of the oracle, asserts his wife's guilti- 
ness. — III., ii., only two verses. 

With this awful scene the catabasis comes to its ending. The guilt 
of Leontes is now complete ; his fate is due. 

The fulfilling of that fate is revealed in that part of the tragedy 
which is called the catastrophe. It is in dramatic construction the final 
allotment of destiny, the final passing over from action into repose. In 
The Winter's Tale the tragic catastrophe is given in three (3) rapid scenes, 
filling 160 verses. 
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First stage of catastrophe : 

Leontes, hearing the death of Mamillius, sees in it the wrath of the 
god at his own wickedness, and the proof of his wife's innocence. — III., 
ii., 31 verses. 

Second stage of catastrophe : 

Hermione, on hearing of her son's death, falls lifeless, and is taken 
off as dead. — III., ii., 70 verses. 

Third stage of catastrophe : 

The baby Perdita, on the fer-off coast of Bohemia, is left, by her 
father's orders, to be devoured by wild beasts. — III., iii., 58 verses. 
And so, in the apparent death of Hermione and Perdita, and in the con- 
trition and broken heart of the childless and widowed king, the tragedy 
of The Winter's Tale comes to its fitting close. 

The parts and the dimensions of the tragic plan are these : 

Protasis, 8 stages, . . . 516 verses. 

Epitasis, S " 257 " 

Climax, i " . . ... 103 " 

Catabasis, 5 " 240 " 

Catastrophe, 3 " . . 160 " 



1,276 
Of these 1276 verses, apart from the climax, 773 belong to the upward 
movement, and only 400 to the downward movement. This proportion, 
about two to one, is the rule in Shakespeare's art. 

And yet, in the circumstances of Hermione's death and of Perdita's 
fate, there was indication enough that neither mother nor daughter had 
really perished ; indication that the tragedy was no real tragedy, and its 
catastrophe no final winding up of fate. By a stroke of art that stands 
alone in dramatic poetry, the expiring movement of the tragedy is made 
the birth of the comedy. Without even the fall of a curtain, Shakespeare 
forces the catastrophe of his tragic action to become the protasis of his 
new-born comedy. 

The comedy begins, as we have seen, at III., iii., 59. It opens with 
its own protasis in three successive stages : 

First. — The finding of the baby Perdita, and the introduction of the 
shepherd and his son as comic characters. — III., iii., 83 verses. 

Second. — After lapse of sixteen years, the love between Perdita and 
Florizel, and the revelation of Florizel's character. — IV., ii., 62 verses. 

Third. — The display of Autolycus's character. — IV., iii., 103 verses. 

This protasis, filling three scenes and 250 lines, is entirely complete. 
It reveals Camillo and Polixenes in their new situation, and brings in the 
shepherd and the clown, and Autolycus, and Perdita and Florizel, as new 
characters of the new action. 
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And now, the protasis being complete, there comes just in the right 
place, ly., iv., 1-54, the opening of the comic action. It is a passage of 
exquisite beauty. Prince Florizel, in a love-scene of intense but high- 
souled passion, reveals his rank to Perdita, and persuades her to defy all 
dangers and promise to become his wife. 

Beginning with this opening of the action, the epitasis of the comedy 
is given in five successive stages : 

First. — The promise of marriage between florizel and Perdita. — 
IV., iv., 54 verses. 

Secoftd. — The discovery by Polixenes of his son's passion for the 
shepherd-girl. — IV., iv., 125 verses. 

Third, — Autolycus revealed amusing and cheating the country-folk. 
— IV., iv., 174 lines. 

Fourth. — Florizel's unconscious confession to his father of his inten- 
tion of marrying Perdita. — IV., iv., 45 lines. 

Fifth. — Polixenes's anger against Florizel, and his menace of disin- 
heritance. — IV., iv., 52 verses. 

The epitasis is altogether masterly. By means of it, in five .well- 
connected scenes, in 550 lines, the action is carried up to the moment of 
climax. There is, however, one departure from strict dramatic method. 
The character of Autolycus and the genial pictures of peasant life are 
developed at what seems excessive length ; and this is done not so much 
for the furtherance of the dramatic action, as for the poet's delight in the 
character itself, and in the rustic scenes, for their own sake. 

The epitasis over, the climax of the comic action comes in its 
right place, in the fourth scene of the fourth act, in a passage of the highest 
poetic power. Prince Florizel has heard the fierce threats of his father. 
He is urged to be false to his love, both by the discreet counsels of 
Camillo, and by Perdita's wish to sacrifice herself to her lover's advance- 
ment In spite of all this, Florizel is true to his love and to himself: 

'* Not for Bohemia," he cries, 

" Not for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound sea hides 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloved. 

Let myself and fortune 
Tug for the time to come." 

(IV., iv., 499.) 

It is the grandest, the highest assertion of a pure-minded love, and the 
revelation in Florizel's nature of all that is. generous and lofty. As the 
climax of the tragedy was the culmination of hatred in Leontes for Her- 
mione, so the climax of the comedy is the culmination of love in Florizel 
for Perdita. 
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And now, just after this great scene, this climax-scene of faithful 
love and dauntless resolve, there comes in Shakespeare's art the scene of 
dramatic reverse. It is, of course, in the comic movement, the birth of 
hope, the turning of fate from perplexity to salvation (IV., iv., 518-605 
87 verses in all). The change of mood is managed by Shakespeare with 
exemplary skill. Camillo is touched by Florizel's courage, and he sees in 
it the means of contriving his own return to Sicily. Thus he resolves to 
befriend the lovers by sending them off for safety to the court of Leontes. 

At this point comes that feature of the double play which forms its 
chief divergence from dramatic usage. In general, after the climax there 
comes a catabasis that is equal in number of stages to the epitasis. But 
here, in the comic movement, although the epitasis was built of only five 
(5) stages, the catabasis is carried on in ten stages to the enormous length 
of 800 lines. 

First, — Camillo resolves to help the lovers by sending them to Sicily 
— IV., IV., 87 verses. 

Second, — ^Autolycus puts himself into Camillo's hands to be used as 
an instrument in his design. — IV., iv., 25 lines. 

Third, — Florizel, disguised in Autolycus's clothes, runs off with Per- 
dita to take ship for Sicily. — IV., iv., 52 lines. 

Fourth, — Camillo persuades Polixenes to pursue the lovers to Sicily. 
— IV., iv., 8 lines. 

Fifth, — Autolycus manages to get the shepherd, with his proofs of 
Perdita's birth, upon the same ship with Florizel. — IV., iv., 140. 

Sixth, — Paulina draws from Leontes the promise never to marry 
again, unless the new bride be a second Hermione. — V., i., 84 lines. 

Seventh, — Leontes, deceived by a false story, welcomes to his court 
Florizel and his bride. — ^V., i., 40 lines. 

Eighth, — Leontes is so charmed by Perdita as to promise to inter- 
cede with Polixenes for the young couple. — V., i., 55 lines. 

Ninth, — All the characters being brought together at Leontes* court, 
the old shepherd reveals the secret of Perdita's birth, and restores the 
daughter to her father. — ^V., ii., 133 lines. 

Tenth, — Paulina exhibits to Leontes the pretended statue of his dead 
Hermione. — ^V., iii., 113 lines. 

Here, in this amazing scene of husband and daughter united at 
length before the statue of Hermione, this huge eatabasis, the largest and 
most intricate that Shakespeare ever constructed, comes to its ending, — 
a catabasis of ten stages, of 807 lines. In length and in fulness of con- 
trivance, it far transcends the norm of dramatic usage. It is not, as usual, 
equal in number of stages to the epitasis, but exactly double, ten to five. 
But, if examined more closely, the catabasis fills a double purpose. It 
*^rries on the action not only of Florizel's love but also of Leontes' 
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folly ; it fits itself with most ingenious art both to the action of the comedy 
and to the action of the tragedy. Hence, serving a double purpose, the 
catabasis is here carried by Shakespeare to a double length ; and what 
seemed at first a careless blemish turns out to be a bold and original 
stroke of art. 

And now, the long catabasis played through, there comes, to comedy 
and to tragedy alike, the action's final catastrophe. It is in two stages : 

First, — ^The statue coming to life, Hermione is returned to her 
husband's worshipping love. — ^V., iii., 20 lines. 

Second. — Leontes and Polixenes, being reconciled with each other, 
unite their love in the wedding of Florizel and Perdita. 

Thus the apparent catastrophe of the awful tragedy of hate is swal- 
lowed up in the real catastrophe of triumphant love. The sin of Leontes 
has been atoned by anguish and repentance ; and all enter into final joy 
through the victory won by Florizel's faithfulness. So Shakespeare 
works to its conclusion, with most elaborate skill, that piece of dramatic 
construction which, when looked upon as an experiment in dramatic 
art, may fairly be regarded as among the boldest and most conspicuous 
feats of his genius. And the experiment, so far as I know, stands in 
dramatic art alone. For Shakespeare himself, as he retired so soon from 
the stage, never had the chance of working again upon the new plan ; andi 
in later ages, no other poet seems to have caught his conception, or tried 
to repeat his experiment. And, in truth, even Shakespeare's success was 
not full enough to encourage others to make the trial. For, in dramatic 
construction, the method of diptych-composition is found to involve 
immense difficulties. In the first place, to work out two plots within the 
limits of five acts compels an almost painful rapidity of movement. In 
the tragedy, twenty-eight scenes have to be compressed within 1 300 verses, 
an average of not more than forty lines to a scene ; and in the comedy, 
although the comic scale is much broader, twenty-two scenes are com- 
pressed in 17CX) lines, an average of only seventy lines to a scene. In 
such compression there is not space enough for that loving and careful 
portrayal of character which forms the highest beauty of Shakespeare's 
workmanship. How amazing it is, for example, to find that in Shake- 
speare's rapid art the character of Hermione is developed in 207 lines, 
and the character of Perdita in only 127 ! 

And, in the second place, the method brings about a sacrifice of 
simplicity and a loss in consecutive harmony of impression. For, in passing 
from part to part, the mind loses grasp of the artistic unity, and becomes 
perplexed by the introduction of new characters and the inception of a new 
plot. Thus the final teaching of The Winter's Tale may be that, in dra- 
matic art, no lavishness of poetic charm, no artfulness of construction, 
can make amends for loss of direct simplicity in movement and emotion." 
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Yet, in the process of Shakespeare's art, this play marks the final 
phase of his skill in dramatic construction. He had begun, in the crude 
fashion of the playwrights of his youth, with constructing on the stiff and 
formal lines of the traditional school. So in Love's Labour's Lost, Learn- 
ing by experience and growing in powers of mind, he carried this plan 
to its highest effect by developing the movement of emotional antithesis 
by alternation of comical with tragical effects. So in Macbeth, 
Then, by combining two or three plots, he built up with wonderful 
ingenuity the plan of the complex action. So in TJte Merchant of 
Venice^ the great comedy of the world. Then, going back to the prin- 
ciple of Greek art, the principle of emotional climax, he achieved in his 
Othello the great model of the strictest method of construction, the dra- 
matic masterpiece of mankind And now, at the end, combining a perfect 
tragedy with a perfect comedy, he worked out the fusion of two successive 
actions into one, the blending of two rival passions into one great romance 

of sin, forgiveness, and love triumphant. 

Thomas R. Price. 
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Mr. Waites has so patiently and exhaustively shown in these pages 
how the Bacon theory has stung itself to death by its own selection of 
proofs, that any further discussion would seem, like Falstaffs second shirt, 
to be only " for superfluity." But I will ask leave to supplement him 
by attempting to consider why the greatest of the Baconian mare's nests 
— Elizabeth's neglect of Bacon — was the result of circumstances, and 
had no more to do with Shakespeare than any of the other heterogeneous 
matters which the Bacon people snap at from all over the universe to use 
as grist for their mill. This stuff really could not be better handled than 
Mr. Waites has handled it. But I cannot avoid pausing to remark, as 
apropos, that that wonderful creature, Mr. W. F. C. Wigston, in proving 
the Bacon authorship, calls attention to fact that the first two letters of the 
alphabet are A, B, and that these are, actually, in reverse order, the first 
two letters of BACON.* Surely Elizabeth knew that the first two 
letters of Bacon's name were B and A ; and if she also knew, for this 
incontrovertible reason if for no other, that Bacon wrote the Shakespeare 
plays, that settled it ! What is the use of a society and a theory to prove 
in 1890 what even Queen Elizabeth knew in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ? Bacon knew it, and Elizabeth knew it If only these two 
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knew it, and were so partners and cheek-by-jowl, one would say Bacon 
was pretty near the throne, and so would have had his pick of offices 
instead of being kept starving and promise-crammed. But- let that pass. 

Francis Bacon seems to have been one of the most astute of lawyers, 
— when his own interests were concerned. He worked against enormous 
odds ; climbed in spite of them to the highest office his ambition craved; 
and at the end succeeded in averting destruction — which, with anybody else, 
would have been the inevitable result of using that office to amass private 
fortune, by a scratch or two of his pen. Even in comparison with modem 
refinements of legal chicanery, his ruses were marvellously conceived and 
executed. I should like to know, for instance, if it ever occurred to any lawyer, 
before or since, to reverse the maxim and take advantage of his own 
wrong by seeking a penal fine, and then turning that fine into a shield to 
avoid payment of great debts, and so to live in legal luxury by submitting 
to a paper punishment ? But this is exactly what Bacon did. He con- 
fessed, and was punished by a heavy fine. He procured the assignment 
of this fine, and, when proceeded against for his vast debts, pleaded that 
a fine was a debt to the state (which I believe is good law to-day), and so 
was a prior lien or mortgage, which, until discharged, prevented the pay- 
ment of any other debt or the satisfaction of any other judgment what- 
ever. As to the confession itself, there was, of course, Bacon's personal 
cowardice and fear of jeopardy to urge it. 

It is of very frequent remark among lawyers that those who know 
most of courts are most afraid of them. The lawyer who realizes how 
weak a good case may be, and how strong a bad case may be made to 
appear by the ingenuity and industry of opposing counsel, is, most of all, 
upon his guard against over-confidence, and most anxious to keep his 
case out of court if possible. I think, indeed, there is nothing that a 
conscientious lawyer dreads more than a feeling of absolute security in 
the merits of his own case. For, just as certainly as the badness of a 
case is a temptation to superhuman exertion, just so, if one's case is per- 
feet upon the law and the facts, the temptation may be to over-security 
in one's method or exertion, and so to peril it from carelessness. And it is 
perfectly apparent, I think, from Bacon's repeated letters of confession, — in 
one of which he demands particulars, and in another (written before the 
particulars demanded can be sent him, or the ink dry upon his demand) 
he claims to be sufficiently advised of the bearing of these particulars, and 
promises in advance to confess to anything, while yet in a third (while reit- 
erating his stipulation to confess and beg for mercy) he suggests that he 
would like the benefit of counsel, and that he might wish to take advan- 
tage of a possible incompetency of his accusers, — I say, I think from this 
most remarkable series of letters, half- penitential, half- technical, and 
always tenacious of all the legal rights of an accused man, it is evident 
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enough that the lawyer-instinct in Bacon had suggested that to confess 
to anything, and then stipulate as to the penalty, with a King to whom 
he had private access, was better than to tempt the glorious uncertainty 
of the law, of whose possibilities, unknown as well as known, nobody was 
a better prognosticator than himself. The result of such a conclusion, of 
course, is that Lord Bacon may have been less black than he has been 
painted, and that there may have been some other reason than a personal 
understanding with that monarch why King James not only remitted 
the penalty of imprisonment, which was part of his sentence, but immedi- 
ately began, and continued to his death, to consult him as to measures of 
policy and of state. I fail to see how, from any standpoint, it can justify 
any respect, much less worship, for the man himself. Obsequious, beyond 
the obsequiousness of the most subservient courtier on record, to royalty ; 
perfectly imperious . in the assertion of his own opinions until assured 
that they were to the contrary of those in office (when they were at once 
recorded and maintained with equal imperiousness to the contrary effect); 
and, above all, intensely selfish, and devoted to his own creature comforts 
first of all; he "took all knowledge for his province,'* as Mr. Waites 
has pointed out in these pages, at an age when such a statement could 
only have raised a smile ; and never to his dying day did he doubt for a 
moment his own vast importance to all human affairs ! For all of these 
qualities there is, no doubt, a large excuse. Born in the purple, his father a 
lord keeper of the great seal of England, conscious of his own intellectual 
powers, with his earliest predilections for the public ser\'ice, even from 
childhood fostered and insisted upon by his elders, — how could he have 
well been anything else than he was ? The Queen petted him, and called 
him her " little lord keeper." As he grew in years and in stature, what 
did he do to lessen her confidence? Why was it that she persistently 
refused him any sort of advancement, and at last, with the most apparent 
reluctance, appointed him to a public capacity because he appeared to be 
the only one able to take a certain minor detail of the prosecution of the 
best and about the only friend he ever seems to have possessed, who 
had lifted him out of an almost abject poverty (all the bitterer because 
unacknowledged and concealed) by presenting him with an estate? 
Whether the Queen believed, in assigning this minor function to Bacon, 
that he would have refused it, and so absolved her from any obligation 
to the sort of her late lord keeper, or whether Bacon was really useful to 
her in this detail, is, of course, one of the secrets which died in the queenly 
heart, along with that other unsolved secret, — whether she really desired 
the death of the gallant Essex. But anyhow Bacon did accept the func- 
tion assigned him, did discharge it, and from that act, more even than 
from the bribe-taking which crowned him with final dishonor, has received 
the ineffable and ineffaceable stigma of the ** meanest of mankind." And 
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this brings us to the possible episode in Bacon's secret history, as to 
which this paper has some speculations to offer. 

Lord Bacon, for all his astuteness as a lawyer, his theoretical sound- 
ness, and the far-seeing juridical powers of his mind, was always more 
of a teacher, expounder, philosopher, and doctrinaire in law than a 
practical trier of cases and counselor of clients. This phenomenon, too, is 
perfectly familiar to lawyers to-day. The lawyer who takes all phases of 
legal knowledge for his province is rarely a prosperous practitioner at the 
bar in any one of them. The writer of a successful text-book is seldom 
or never consulted, except through his pages ; seldom or never called to 
sit as counsel in great cases involving the very specialty he has most 
exhaustively studied. And if this is habitually true in the case of 
a writer upon a legal specialty, how much surer would it be the case 
when not a specialty, but a universality, of the jurisprudential science is 
chosen ? In no profession are the branches of Theory and Practice, 
the didactic and the forensic, the science and the art, so widely 
demarked and separated as in the Law. And to Bacon belongs an 
excellence in the theoretical, the didactic, and the scientific, rather than in 
the practical, artistic, and forensic, as he himself has so repeatedly declared. 

To such shrewd observers as Elizabeth and her great premier, this 
characteristic — apparent enough to-day — seems to me to sufficiently 
account for the Queen's disinclination to employ Bacon as her counsel. 
Indeed, one need not conjecture ; she herself said so plainly enough. In 
a letter to. Bacon (dated May i8, 1594) Essex speaks of having suggested 
Bacon to the Queen for an appointment to some legal office attached to 
the crown, and says that the Queen ?* did acknowledge you had a great 
wit and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good learning ; 
but in law she rather thought you could make show to the uttermost of 
your knowledge than that you were deep." And the Queen's verdict 
seems to have been and to be to-day the general verdict of posterity. 
Why should anybody try to account for Queen Elizabeth's action when 
she herself explained it in writing to the satisfaction of everybody ? 

Queen Elizabeth was confronted at the very threshold of her reign 
with a forest of delicate questions, upon the disposition of any one of 
which her throne, her peace, and her very life depended. To begin with, 
there were questions of church polity; and in those days, whatever his 
personal habit, it was impossible for the individual to discriminate between 
church and state, so inexorably had years of assertion, of dominance, of 
persecution, of martyrdom for conscience's sake, impressed upon the world 
the power of the King as acting under the authority of Almighty God. 
Moreover, it was the period when only Vicars of Bray (and England was 
full of them) could hold on to their emoluments. But, most serious of all, 
Elizabeth mounted the throne in direct teeth, not only of all ecclesiastical 
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law, Catholic or Protestant, but of every tenet of civil law as well. 
She was a bastard. Her mother had not been the lawful wife of her 
father, by any precedent known to any law, civil or divine, divine or 
civil. And yet this wonderful woman boldly seated herself upon a 
throne with claimants for which the country bristled; reconciled the 
polemical discussions of that throne's subjects by public statute ; shed 
only the richest and costliest blood when she shed any; overlooked 
petty offenders, and only brought the greatest to the block ; imported a 
stranger into the arch see of Canterbury to assume the apostolical suc- 
cession and pronounce her legitimate ; and, in short, between axe and 
crown herself, this marvellous woman (whose first maxim appears to have 
been that which was to create a Napoleon two centuries later, — Vaudace, 
Vaudace, toujours Vaudace) made a tottering throne adamant simply by 
sitting on it like adamant herself. 

To do this she needed strong men, bound to herself by hooks of 
steel, the strongest she could forge. A weaker Queen would have rea- 
soned just to the reverse of this, — would have taken weak men as 
more supple administrators of her will ; and it would have been axe, not 
crown, and block, not palace, instead of a reign which outlasted the term 
of most lifetimes. Is not this a perfect reason why, however so inclined, 
she dared not call Bacon to her cabinet ? That he asked for office and 
volunteered service was to her a prominent indication that he was not of 
the breed of men whom offices seek. Certainly if this is the reason, it is 
one neither stupendous nor inexplicable; one demanding no recondite 
explanations or theories brought from afar and developed with laborious 
processes of the inner consciousness. Why should Elizabeth give Bacon 
an office when she could hold him with promises ? Why should she 
waste upon flatterers the fat things with which, upon necessity, she could 
conciliate foes ? And besides she did not want a doctrinaire, nor would 
she trust a doctrinaire with the work, at once delicate and decisive, which 
she wanted done. But there are two circumstances connected with 
Bacon's personal history which certainly require explanation, and which 
have so far been left largely to be explained by the Baconians — as they 
explain most things — by assuming that Bacon wrote the Shakespeare 
plays. These two circumstances are the curious matter of the perform- 
ance of the old historical play of Richard the Second^ and Coke's threat to 
issue a writ of capias utlegatum against Bacon himself. I leave it to Mr- 
Waites,in his forthcoming Introduction to the Banksidei?/r//^rrf the Secofid, 
to demonstrate that, if Bacon had alluded to his authorship of Shake- 
speare when he referred to something " which, though it grew from me, 
went about in others' names ; " or when he ** said to their lordships," when 
they assigned him a certain part in the Essex trial, that " I having been 
exposed to bruits before, this would expose me to them more ; and it 
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would be said that I gave in evidence my own tales,*' — then that authorship 
must have been a very familiar and widely understood fact in all circles at 
this time (and so hardly worth founding a society to demonstrate to-day). 
But I wish to offer a remark or two as to that capias utlegatum, as to 
which a somewhat more solid argument than the Baconians are wont to 
offer, is now framed. The story is as follows : 

Bacon and Sir James Coke were lifelong enemies. At various times 
they were not only rivals for preferment, but in love affairs ; and finally, 
when Bacon w^as Chancellor, used to sit, one in equity and the other at 
common law, and overrule each other's decrees with an alacrity that 
might remind some of us of certain things which the historian of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence will some day be glad to blot out forever with a tear, 
or, at any rate, with an ink eraser. 

Of one of his frequent quarrels with Coke (then Attorney General) 
Bacon wrote a complaint to his cousin, Cecil (then the Lord Secretary), 
as follows : 

•'* Mr. Attorney (Coke),' said Mr. Bacon, * if you have any 
tooth against me, pluck it out, for it will do you more hurt than all 
the teeth in your head will do you good.' I answered coldly in 
these very words, ' Mr. Attorney, I respect you, I fear you not, and 
the less you speak of your own greatness the more I will think of it.' 
He replied, * I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness toward 
you, who are less than little, less than the least.' and other such 
strange terms he gave me, with such insulting which cannot be ex- 
pressed. Herewith stirred,- yet I said no more but this, * Mr. At- 
torney, do not depress me so far, for I have been your better, and 
may be again when it please the Queen.' With this he spoke neither 
I nor himself could tell what, as if he had been born Attorney 
General, and in the end bade me, ' Not meddle with the Queen's 
business, but mine own.' . . . Then he said, * It were good to 
clap a capias utlegattim on my back,' to which I only said he could 
not, and that he was at fault, for he hunted on an old scent. He 
gave me a number of disgraceful words besides, which I answered 
with silence." 

Now, a capias titlegatuni (as Bacon spells it) was a writ of outlawry 
which might issue against a person who refused to appear to answer a 
process against him. I understand the Baconians to argue from this 
letter as follows ; 

I. — Bacon had written the Richard II., which was treasonable. 

n. — Shakespeare had been induced to flee the realm, lest he should 
be " put to the question," and so reveal the fact. 

III. — Shakespeare having refused to appear to answer a process 
issued against him. Bacon — being Shakespeare's accessory (the offence 
being treason, in which there are no accessories, but all principals), — was 
therefore liable to an outlawry because Shakespeare had defaulted ! 
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I should be content to leave this proposition to English jurists with- 
out any further comment. But, for the present purposes, I will call atten- 
tion to the fact that, granted the above, it would follow that Coke, 
Bacon's mosf malignant and inveterate enemy, must have known that 
Bacon wrote Richard II., which was considered treason, and so had it in 
his power to send his rival (Bacon) to the block ! Indeed, we would be 
rather obliged to reconstruct history a little just here, and show that Coke 
was Bacon's best friend instead of his worst enemy, and actually upon 
this occasion interfered to save Bacon's life, if we are to accept the 
Baconian theory of the Shakespearian authorship, — which, of course, 
among other assumptions, is obliged to assume that it was high treason 
. to write the Shakespeare plays. 

When Bacon (for purposes best known to himself, but as to which I 
have suggested a few considerations which may have moved him) 
pleaded guilty to the crime of bribery to save standing a trial before 
Parliament, he not only admitted certain bribes, but went on to confess to 
almost everything which an astute lawyer could imagine that a lord 
keeper could have been guilty of; confessing, in fact, like Mrs. Stowe's 
Topsy, to everything confessable. He himself drafted for the King's 
signature a general pardon, in which he recited almost all the crimes 
known to the catalogue, as well as the single crime of accepting bribes, 
and which, had it been signed, would have undoubtedly operated crimi- 
nally, as a general release does in municipal law, to cover everything im- 
aginable " from the beginning of the world to the date of these presents." 
And, amongst all the other enumerated crimes, was this crime of high 
treason. But, reflect again ! If Bacon had committed high treason, he 
was in Coke's power in 1601, and Coke, who loved him not, could have 
had him hanged, cut down and disembowled, and his glazing eyes com- 
pelled to see his bowels burned in a bonfire ; such being the interesting 
penalty at that period for the highest crime known to English law. But 
Bacon's bitterest enemy is incapable of taking this capital revenge by 
a simple rejoinder of Bacon's " that he could not, that he was at fault, 
and that he hunted on an old scent," and the matter was entirely forgotten 
by both parties until, when drafting a general pardon for all possible 
crimes and misdemeanors, this trifling crime of high treason, which he 
had once committed, occurs to Bacon, and he inserts a pardon to cover that! 
This height of absurdity our Baconian rises to explain by the simple 
suggestion that, when Coke threatened the arrest that put this quietus of 
revenge upon Bacon in his power, Bacon simply reminded Coke that 
the matter had outlawed ! 

It happens, however, that no crime, least of all high treason, outlaws ! 
Only as to a civil claim, a debt, or the liability to an action for certain 
costs, can a statute of limitation be passed, as every lawyer and almost 
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every adult knows perfectly well. Mr. Spedding has explained the matter 
by saying that in the period of Bacon's financial troubles he had undoubt- 
edly at least once found it temporarily convenient to go without the 
realm — to cross the channel — to avoid a process for debt And let us see 
how perfectly consonant with all the circumstances is this simple expla- 
nation. 

And, first, as to the precise nature in detail of a capias utUgatum. 
Says Jacob's Law Dictionary : 

" Outlawry — Utlagaria, — The being put out of law; the loss of 
the benefit of a subject : that is, of the King's protection. Outlawry 
is a punishment for a contempt in refusing to be defendant before 
them, and as this is a crime of the highest nature, being amenable to 
the justice of that court which hath authority to call an act of 
rebellion against that state or community of which he is a member, 
so it subjects all parties to forfeitures and disabilities, for he loses his 
liberam legum, and is out of the King's protection." 

The old lawyers were tremendous logicians always, as this definition 

proves. Observe that there is clearly no logical escape in the above from 

admitting that, if you happen to have committed any offence, unless 

you come right up and let the court order you to be hung, drawn, and 

quartered, you are losing the greatest benefit a subject can enjoy ; namely, 

the King's protection ! But let us read a little further into Father Jacob's 

lore : 

" Capias utlegatum is a writ that lies against a person who is 
outlawed in any action, by which the sheriff is commanded to appre- 
hend the body of the party outlawed for not appearing upon the exi- 
gent, and keep him in safe custody till the day of return, and then 
present him to the court, there to be dealt with for his contempt ; 
who, in the common pleas, was in former times to be committed to 
the Fleet, there to remain until he had served out the King's pardon 
and appeared to the action; and by a special capias utlegatum 
(against the body, lands, and goods in the same writ) the sheriff is 
commanded to seize all the defendant's lands, goods, and chattels, 
for the contempt to the King, and the plaintiff (after a requisition 
taken thereupon and returned to the exchequer) may have the 
lands extended and a grant of the goods, etc., and thereby to com- 
pel the defendant to appear, which, when he doth, if he reverse the 
outlawry, the same shall be restored to him." 

In other words, this terrible writ was in itself mere contempt of court 
by default to appear to answer a process, of which contempt the mere 
appearance to answer — indifferently to any judgment upon the charge — 
was an answer and a quashing ! The purging of the contempt would not 
have affected the penalty. If convicted of high treason, the prisoner 
could still be hung, drawn, and quartered ; but he could be hung, drawn, 
and quartered with a consciousness that he was enjoying the highest 
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privilege of a subject, — his King's protection, and the right to serve his 
King by obeying his King's decree ! If found to have committed no 
crime, the purge of the contempt acquitted him, and he went free of his 
day. And, in Bacon's case, the charge being nothing but a debt. Bacon 
by paying the debt could have stopped all these proceedings at once, and 
departed thence, purged of his contempt and out of jeopardy of any 
process or writ whatever. 

If Bacon heard that a warrant for his arrest was in the sheriff's hands, 
it would be a quicker way to avoid another jail or spunging house — to 
merely run over to France, than to pause and write Shakespeare's plays. 
Anyhow, he was not obliged to be absent for long. The debt was paid 
we know, and he was back again in London very soon, as the record goes 
on to state. But it was not strange that Lord Coke in a rencontre 
should allude, in language that was certain to be understood by his enemy, 
to a period when he was, for the time being, a bankrupt and a vagabond 
running before the law. This was one of the points that the court in 
Hales V. Petit held as going to work the forfeiture : that suicide was an 
escape from the law, an avoiding of the King's writ or process. Bacon's 
hope for preferment kept him at court. He could not long absent him- 
self. He might have trusted to influence to keep him from punishment 
if arraigned for a high irregularity; but a writ for a few pounds of debt 
threatened a heavier disgrace than a charge of petit treason or even of high 
treason ! With the same dexterity with which, in later years, he posted 
to confession of bribery, he now sought some alien shore until the four 
pounds half-pence could be arranged for. 

Again : when the Baconian lawyers tell us that debts outlaw, they are 
profoundly and unusually correct. It will be necessary, however, even in 
accepting this undeniable statement, to remember that debts outlaw, if at 
all, by lapse of years, and not by lapse of days or of weeks. 

Nor does it happen to appear that, although Bacon was badly in debt 
in and about the year 1 598, any of his debts were allowed to outlaw. They 
had all been paid or compounded for in 1601. All we know of this 
threatened writ oi capias utlegatum is contained in Bacon's letter to Cecil 
quoted above. And Bacon merely mentioned it, as appears by the con- 
text, to show his kinsman how Coke took every opportunity of insulting 
him. Had Bacon been amenable to a writ to issue from the Attorney 
General of England, the suggestion by the mouth of the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself would not have been an insult ; but a threat, a word to trem- 
ble at, or to turn to stone before. Sir James Coke was not a man to 
threaten when he could perform. He performed : nor did he send threats 
in advance of his performance. It was, as we have said, an insulting ref- 
erence to Bacon's early poverty, in the course of a little passage at arms 
between two men who perfectly understood their own and each 
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other's rights, powers, and privileges. Bacon turned it, not with an 
" apothegm" (as he called his own ponderously witty speeches), but with a 
quiet, lawyer-like, and rather contemptuous admission, coupled w^ith an 
allusion to Coke's utter impotence in the matter. And that was all there 
was of it ! 

Had Bacon quitted England on account of his authorship of the Shake- 
speare plays, not only Elizabeth, Coke, the Judges at Essex's trial who 
accepted Bacon's excuse for not taking a certain part in the prosecution, 
and the thirty or forty editors, publishers, printers, messengers, and go- 
betweens who printed that cipher-covering First Folio, — not only all these, 
but all England would have known, about three hundred years ago, the 
truth which The Bacon Society is to-day engaged, by such tremendous 
accumulation of piecemeal facts and laborious argumentation, in proving. 

L. L. Lawrence. 
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The many commentators who have striven to make the dark pas- 
sages light, the obscure ones plain, the mysterious ones apparent, all halt 
at " the dram of eale." They take it up carefully and with guarded tender- 
ness, much as a naturalist would handle some. newly discovered insect, 
examine it with the utmost caution, note all its points and traits, compare 
it with known forms, and thus endeavor to solve the mystery. Or, more 
properly, they approach it as the philologist does a new language or 
idiom, turn it over and about, analyze it, and endeavor to ascertain its 
root-forms and origin. Even something like the patience, the persever- 
ance, and the painstaking care that have marked the labors of antiqua- 
rians in solving the hidden meaning of the half-effaced hieroglyphics 
marking the history of ancient Egypt, Baalbec, or the rise and fall' of 
Assyrian dynasties untold ages ago, have been applied in well-directed 
efforts to its solution. And yet, like the great riddle of the centuries, the 
sphinx, it still maintains its air of mystery. The commentators peer at it, 
pervert it, transpose it, substract from it, add to it, transform it, substitute 
words of like sound or of which the chirography may be similar, and at 
last pass it by with the honest confession, only made because enforced, 
that it is impenetrable. This being so, it is with some trepidation that I 
venture to assert any opinions on th^ subject. 

The first Quarto, in giving the text of the play, differs in form and sub- 
stance from most of the later editions. In it, all that is given of Horatio's 
question and Hamlet's answer is {Bankside, Q., line 421): 
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"//i?r. — Is it a custome . . . ? 

''Ham. — I, marry i'st, and though I am 
Natiue here, and to the maner borne, 
It is a custome, more honour'd in the breach 
Than in the obseruance." 

— the phiase, ** the dram of eale," does not occur. But in the Quarto 
of 1604, after the text above given, Hamlet proceeds to enlarge censor- 
iously upon the Danish custom of drinking deep, concluding with the 
clause now under consideration. The third Quarto, 1605, gJves the same 
reading as the second. In the fourth Quarto, 161 1, and the fifth, not 
dated, the " dram of eale " becomes " dram of easel' manifestly, I think, a 
correction in the wrong direction. The question that presented itself to 
those early correctors, doubtless, at that time was the same as our question 
to-day, " What is a * dram of eale ? ' '* The proof-reader may probably have 
read by words and not by sense, and so thought the " 1 " in " eale " a typo- 
graphical error for the " s " in " ease.'* The question, however, notwith- 
standing this correction, has come down to us. Why should it not have 
been definitely settled at that early date ? The original manuscript should 
have been accessible then, — it was probably at the play-house, — and unless 
the handwriting was very bad indeed, would have ended by reference the 
discussion for all time. If " eale," or ** ease," as the case might be, were 
one or both printer's errors, the manuscript of the poet would have shown 
the fact, and the world would have been saved much unnecessary investi- 
gation, in so many cases barren and fruitless of results. 

A complete collection of the numerous readings of the phrase has 
has been made by Dr. Furness in his Variorum Hamlet, and it is unnec- 
essary that they should be given here. The best of our Shakespearian 
editors, Grant White, Aldis Wright, and others, attempt no solution of 
their own, but leave the passage as they find it. And yet it appears desir- 
able, if possible, to arrive at the poet's meaning; for meaning he certainly 
had, and one, doubtless, consistent with and analogous to the thought 
prominent in Hamlet's reply to Hbratio. 

To find such meaning in the intricacies of the poet's " many-sided 
words " occurring in the passage in which this puzzling little phrase appears 
as a stumbling-block, it is necessary, perhaps, to proceed by ellipsis, bear- 
ing in mind the author's peculiar mental condition at the time he held the 
dialogue, as plainly shown by the context. Referring to the text, we find 
that precedmg the outburst of censure by Hamlet, which is very like one 
of righteous indignation, there is heard " a flourish of trumpets within and 
of ordnance shot off." Horatio asks {Bankside, F., line 608): 

■" What does this mean, my Lord ? 
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''Ham. — The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and swaggering up-spring reels; 
And, and as he drinks his draughts of Rhenish down. 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge." 

In this connection wake means a wake-feast^ which, originally a 
church festival, had degenerated into a mere night revel. Rouse, expressed 
in Danish runs, had reference to an act of intoxication, and that Shake- 
speare uses it in such sense is apparent from its unmistakably similar 
usage in Othello (Bankside, F., line 1170): 

''Cos, — 'Fore heaven, they have given me a rouse already! 

''Mon. — Good faith, a little one ; not past a pint, as I am a soldier." 

In the Knight of Malta, Act III., Scene iv., it is used in the same 
sense Shakespeare uses it, thus showing such to have been its general 
acceptatioa at the time. 

''Nor, — I have took since supper 
A rouse or two too much, and, by the gods. 
It warms my blood." 

In a previous passage in Hainlet it occurs in the following connection: 

•* And the King's rouse the heaven shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder," 

thus conveying the meaning, not simply a drink or two of wine, but of 
a deep debauch, with the attendant outcries incident to boisterous drunken- 
ness in the state preceding total intoxication. The swaggering up-spring 
reels is proved to be a form of an old German dance by the following 
quotation from Chapman's Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany: 

" We Germans have no changes in our dances ; 
An almain and an up-spring, that is all." 

From its nature up-spring (Danish opspringer), to leap up, it 
was probably an early and crude variety of the can-can of the once 
famous Jardin Mabile. Thus the entire description is that of a brutal, 
excessive debauch, or as we phrase it, " spree " or " drunk." The 
triumph of his pledge, under these circumstances, looks like a bit of re- 
fined irony. Up to this point the Prince is speaking to the King, his 
uncle. From referring to his debauchery, he, by a natural extension of 
thought, passes to and includes the drunken habits of the Danes, as a 
nation, in his imprecations. He speaks of the 

" Heavy-headed revel^ east and west," 

as constituting the cause of their being traduced and reviled by other 
nations, and for this — their habit of indulging to excess in drinking strong 
liquors — he continues : 
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" They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; " 

thus showing plainly that he regarded the habit as an unmixed evil, and 
one which elicited only his contempt. After his burst of honest indigna- 
tion, Hamlet philosophises : 

"That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As in their birth, .... 
Or by some habit that too much o*er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; . . . . 
. . . . the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature's livery or fortune's star. 

Shall in the general censure take corruption." 

The old text read, after " fortune's star," " His virtues," etc., and wAs 
corrected by Theobold to read, "Their virtues," etc., which correction 
has been accepted by all modern commentators. Yet may not this cor- 
rection be an error ? Premising the possibility of such being the case, 
we have Hamlet, in uneasy frame of mind, reverting to the subject in 
particular he had ceased discussing in order to extend his reflections to 
the nation in general. With such interpretation and restitution, we find 
him once more referring to the King, or at least to some individual in 
particular, saying of him : 

" His virtues else (be they pure as grace. 
As infinite as man may undergo) 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault; " 

be it his habits, his ambition, or his marriage to the Queen, his brother's 
wife, whichever may have been the uppermost thought in Hamlet's mind, 
but presumably his intoxication, his debauchery. It must be remembered 
that the Ghost of Hamlet's father had not yet told him 

" The serpent that did sting thy father's life 
Now wears his crown." 

After that " particular fault " by which men judge, and for which 
censure would derogate, comes : 

" . . . . The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal." 

Could not " the noble substance " be considered as having reference 
to his uncle's kingly honors ? Would not the voice of censure say of him 
something like this : Even though he be King of Denmark, he keeps 
wassail, he drinks great draughts of Rhenish, he is a glutton and a drunk- 
ard, he is an adulterer, and worse, his adultery is incestuous, and there 
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is no good in him. He may be wise, even as Solomon was, and admin- 
ister the government in the true and best interest of the nation ; in all 
other respects his character may be estimable; yet this dram of evil is the 
one point from which, " in the general censure," he shall " take cor 
ruption." Could not this be Hamlet's meaning ? 

Hamlet has been perturbed: he has been told of the appearance^ of 
the shade of his father, come back from the farther shore of Styx, and, as he 
speaks, he is even watching for the return of the spectre. Strange thoughts 
of uneasiness as well as of woe must have filled his mind at this moment, 
and what vagary or fancy would not be likely to occur under such condi- 
tions ? It would be difficult to determine, by any rule of physicist, what his 
brain would evolve under such conditions. Certain it is that his conversa- 
tion naturally would be involved ; that one sentence vvould not be likely to 
follow another as a sequence to the preceding one ; that the non scqintur 
would be far the more probable; and that he would be inclined to wander 
from the individual in particular to the nation in the aggregate,— especially 
as the individual was the King, and thus the representative of the nation, — 
cind once more back again, in his reflections. 

The confusion caused by the mixed use of the singular and plural 
forms of the pronoun may also, in a measure, be referred to the preroga- 
tive possessed or assumed only by royalty and the newspaper editor of 
using " we" for "I." Hamlet, educated at the court of his father, the 
" Royal Dane," was doubtless giv^en to that usage. This idea, however, 
is only a vague one, which I place no stress upon, preferring to adhere to 
the original line of argument. Hamlet's thoughts, then, it is safe to 
assume, were those of a man who feels hovering over his life some deep 
and dark shadow, some strange and startling mystery, soon to be made 
clear, but the result of which, in anticipation, may present manifold ter- 
rors to the imagination. Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus are on the 
platform where the apparition had before been seen, watching for its 
return, and the hour was that 

" Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk." 

But the patient vigil' is suddenly interrupted by the beating of drums, 
the blare of trumpets, and the sound of revelr}^ Under these circum- 
stances it is small wonder that his reply to Horatio should, in part, lack 
directness and perspicuity. 

One suggestion, I think, deserves more than a passing notice. I 
refer to the ingenious guess of Letsom, who makes the reading (I quote 
from memory) to represent a percentage of dross : 

" . . . . The dram of base. 
Doth \i,€., doethy um-ket/i] all the noble substance of a pound. 
To his own scandal." 
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Staunton remarks, apropos this, the " suggestion, he informs us, is 
based, not on the fact that he supposed ' pound * was the actual word mis- ' 
rendered * doubt/ but merely on this, that it occurs in opposition to dram 
in a line of Quarles* Emblems (b. ii., E. 7) : 

* Where every dram of gold contains a pound of dross,' 

and because it was extremely probable that some such antithesis was 
intended here." 

I confess to no little surprise that it did not occur to cither Mr. Let- 
som or Mr. Staunton, or some one else, to substitute the impersonal pro- 
noun in the last line, making a reading like this : 

" . . . . The dram of base [or dross, or lead'], 
Doth [i.e., worketh] all the noble substance of a pound 
To its own scandal.** 

This would have conveyed the idea that, in Hamlet's opinion, a de- 
based coin was a scandalous one, and hence a scandal to the nation by 
which struck. By the word '* pound " might be meant the pound sterling 
of Great Britain, for we find in reading the tragedy that the Danish court 
were on terms of intimacy with that of England. But all this is mere 
fancy. 

A novel, and at the same time plausible, reading was given a few 
years ago by Hon. A. A. Adee (now Assistant Secretary of State, U. S. 
A.). Commenting on the subject in the Washington Republic, he quoted 
Prowett in Notes and Queries : ** Is it not possible that there was such 
a word as eale, and that it was identical with another mysterious word 
used in Hamlet, 

* Would'st drink up esil,* 

which is said to mean vinegar ? In that case we may, perhaps, imagine 
that Shakespeare wrote the next line, 

* Doth all the noble substance over-clout! " 

In a foot-note Mr. Adee asks, ** Why not barm of esil [for the scum 
of vinegar, or barm of eale for leaven of reproach] ? No one has publicly 
suggested barm for dram, . . But Shakespeare uses barm 

{Midsummer Nighfs Dream, II., i.) like leaven elsewhere in a healthful 
sense." Following on these premises, Mr. Adee gave quite an erudite 
discussion, and finally suggested, " Leaving eale untouched, but thus pos- 
sibly explained, 

* . . . . The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance over-clout 
To his own scandal.' " 

An equally clear reading, and one doing no greater violence to the 
text, would be : 
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**.... The dram of ale 
Doth all the noble substance over-froth 
To its own scandal." 

It is clear from the context that Shakespeare makes the idea of a cer- 
tain per centum of imperfection, or baseness, or evil, being inherent in hu- 
man nature, the central one, and makes Hamlet discourse of it as " some 
vicious mole in nature," something" in their [men's] birth," or " some habit" 
acquired, that " o'er-leavened " even " the form of plausive manners." He 
describes this defect, this imperfection, this mixture of evil, alike as " na- 
ture's livery," or " fortune's star," thus implying it may be hereditary or 
else the result of ** evil comunications." With the King in his mind, his 
whole utterance having begun with a reference to his keeping wassail, 
he argues that, though a man be " pure as grace," — and yet a qualified 
grace, i.e,^ " as infinite as a man may undergo," — in the " general censure " 
this purity shall ** take corruption from that particular fault," imperfect- 
ion, baseness, or ei>il. This idea has a strong hold on Shakespeare's mind, 
as is elsewhere evidenced in the King's soliloquy,, where he repeats it, as 
near as may be, in kind. Under this construction or view of the case, it 
appears to me that we are restricted in the choice of a word to use in place 
of eale to either evil^ vile, ill, bale, or base, all of which are more or less 
synonymous. Bale, from the Saxon, beal, beale, meaning ** misery, calam- 
ity," which was in use in such sense in Shakespeare's time, may possibly 
have been the very word used. Indeed, Shakespeare may have used it in 
the old Saxon spelling, beale, and the first letter have dropped from the 
form in transferring it from the imposing-stone to the press, thus giving 
the puzzling word eale. Base may be considered as nearly enough syn- 
onymous with evil to require no special remarks. /// has, among its many 
meanings, that of evil, in connection with wickedness and depravity. It 
is so used by Dryden, in the lines : 

" Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles still. 
Exerts itself, and then throws off the ill." 

Vile is an adjective, but is frequently used as a noun, as when we say 
a man is vile, meaning he has evil habits. One view that impresses itself 
upon me quite strongly is in favor of beale (Saxon for bale) ; but that which 
has the most weight, and the one which I think surely conveys the sense 
if not the word of the author, is in favor of evil {eale being just the kind 
of blunder a printer could make from a blind manuscript et^il). The word 
dram could not have been intended for a contraction from drachm, literally 
the 1-16 of an ounce avordupois, but was rather used in the sense of 
a small part or portion of the whole. The very use of this word dram at 
the conclusion of an outburst against intemperance shows its logical se- 
quence. Thp toper does not take a drink, — he takes a dram, and the dram 
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habit is certainly an evil one. The reading I favor would convey the idea 
in general that the small portion of eznl pertaining to man's nature is the 
leaven that leavens the lump, and, unless overcome itself, overcomes the 
nobler sentiments and parts of a man. very much " to his own scandal." 
In the particular case of Hamlet's uncle there is no room for doubt, — he 
was already debased by it. These deductions lead me to read the passage : 

" .... The dram of einl 
Doth all the noble substance, of a doubt, 
To his own scandal." 

While so reading it, however, I still think it may possibly read : 

" .... The dram of beale 
Doth all the noble substance, of a doubt, 
To his own scandal." 

This reading is that of the earliest printed edition (1604), containing 
the lines and phrases, and without the alteration of a letter, and simply 
restoring one that may have dropped from the form or been broken off. 
As the poet was alive at that date, and doubtless inspected the edition, it 
must have been some such mere error as this, which he thought would 
have been corrected, pro fonnUy else he would have looked to the correc- 
tion himself. 

Should the correction of Theobold, before referred to, be preferred . 
to the restoration, then it seems to me the singular form of the pronoun 
should be changed in the last line, so as to read, " their own scandal." 

I do not find any difficulty with the remainder of the text Doth may 
be considered as used in the sense of doeth, i.e., worketh, etc. ; perhaps 
pervade, to run through, used colloquially in the way people speak of 
" doing the continent," or in these days of world-spanning, " doing the 
world," having reference to travelling or going through or around. Of a 
doubt may possibly be a corruption, as has been suggested by Mason, for 
oft corrupt, or, as Steevens reads it, for often dout, in the sense of do out; 
but,, considering the ambiguous use made of the preposition <?/" by the 
old writers, the words were more probably used in the sense of doubtless. 
Putting this construction on them, the meaning of the phrase becomes 
clear, and makes very good sense of what possibly was the original, and 
which, as before stated, with the omission of a single letter, was given 
in the earlier folios. 

The suggestion of using the word evil for eale is not new, though I 
believe that of using beale is. I do not think, however, that evil is 
found in any of the early editions. Keightley, in 1865, suggested: 

" .... The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance of a courtier 
To his own scandal." 
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Swynfen Jervis gives: 

" .... T.ie dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft out do 
To his own scandal." 

Elze, in 1 866, read : 

" . . . . ' The dram of evU 
Doth all the noble substance often daub 
To his own scandal." 

And Dyce, in 1 866, puts it : 

•* .... The dram of evil 
Dothall the noble substance oft debase 
To his own scandal." 

Here are four readings, from as many authorities, all agreeing upon 
the use of the word evil^ but substituting for of a doubt, which they 
consider a misprmt, such word or words as they think restore the- text. 
But, why this substitution ? . Is not the theory that of a doubt is more in 
the sense of doubtless, and that it was what Shakespeare wrote, preferable 
to casting around in the broad acres of imagination for a fungus growth, 
that, like Jonah's gourd, came up in the night-lime only to wither under 
the noon-day sun ? Yet. if substitutions are in order, why not one of 
these : 

" .... The dream of wits 
Doth all the noble substance overdo 
To their own scandal ? " 

Or, " . . . ' . The dram of bile 

Turns all the noble substance of a draught [in the stomach] 
To his own scandal ? " 

Or, " . . . . The dram of grease 

Doth all the noble substance [of a candle] often douse 
To its own darkness ? " 

Or an)^hing else that Shakespeare never wrote ! * 

W. V. S. Wilson. 



•Zachary Jackson, in 1817, suggested: 

" . . . . The dram of ale 
Doth all the noble substance overdough 
To his own scandal." 

It is not improbable that ales were designated, in Shakespeare's time as well as now, by letters, 
thus, X, XX, XXX, and that the poet wrote X ale, which X the printer mistook for its algebraic 
equivalent of an unknown quantity, and supplied out of the e box as the one containing the greater 
quantity, on the principle possibly that " the greater contains the less.' This e3cplanation has the 



STRATFORD CHURCH, VICARS, AND "VANDALISM." 

The parish church of Stratford-upon-Avon, in which Shakespeare 
was buried, Holy Trinity, has always been the most prominent feature 
externally in that town. We present herewith four views of the town, in 
171 5, 1740 (frontispiece), 1746, and in 1806, respectively, from which this 
fact would seem sufficiently to appear. The history of the present edifice 
is one which, at first, cannot be written with definiteness. The Domesday 
Book makes mention of a church in the town. Dugdale, in his Anttqui' 
ties of Wanmckshire^ says the church at Stratford-on-Avon " is a very 
ancient structure, little less than the Conquerer's time, as I guess by the 
fabrick of the steeple." John of Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in or about the tenth year of Edward the Third, caused to be built " the 
south aisle of the nave, with a chantry chapel at its eastern end," and the 
executors of Hugh Clopton, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, built the 
transept or "north and south cross." In 1358, it is recorded that the 
edifice was occupied by a college of priests and boy choristers settled 
there by Ralph of Stratford, then Bishop of London. Several royal 
charters were granted to the church, and its official head was designated 
in them " Dean of the Collegiate Church of Holy Trinity at Stratford- 
upon-Avon." As the family of one of its earliest benefactors, Sir Hugh 
Clopton, Lord Mayor of London in 1492, made the town their seat, and 
buried their dead beneath its pavement, it is not probable that the 
church was ever allowed to fall into ruin ; and during Shakespeare's life- 
time it must have retained its ancient condition without improvement or 
the encroachments of any personal taste in " restoration." Like other 
churches of its date, it had a timber roof, which, of course, has been 
from time to time renewed and replaced. " This house of God," says an 
authority, " grey with years, perfect in beauty, is heart and soul a glory of 
our storied England," and to this effect is the unanimous comment of 
every architect or spectator who has ever beheld it. With such a Work 
and such a Fame, — here in remote America, at least, — one would feel that 



merit of being at once mathematical and logical, and therefore should attract the attention of scien- 
tific persons, such as the Donnelly cipherists, for example. This reading naturally would follow : 

'* . . . . The dram of X ale 
Doth all the noble substance overfroth 
To his own scandal." 

This suggests one other reading, and one that will certainly be an acceptable one with all 
naval officers: 



•  



. . The dram of jprci^ 
Doth all the noble sailors (send) over the bay 
To their own satisfaction." 

225 
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those who touched it must come reverently, and soberly, and deliberately: 
and, working even with the utmost knowledge and good intention, feel 
that the slightest incompetency or error would fairly entitle his posterity, 
if not his own generation, to call him an intruder and a vandal. 

Since our issue of January last there has accrued the following 
matter in relation to the question as to the present, or very recent, " res- 
torations," which have excited isuch deep interest among those who love 
the church as the temple and tomb of Shakespeare, and therefore claim 
that it should be and remain, as nearly as possible, in the guise and condi- 
tion in which Shakespeare knew it. 

Says W. J. Rolfe in The Critic of February 8th, 1890 : 

" The * Restorations ' at Stratford-on-Avon. — At present 
the Vicar of Stratford is one of the best-abused of men. The * res- 
toration ' of an old church in England, or elsewhere in Europe, even 
if done solely to keep the venerable edifice from falling to pieces, is 
almost invariably denounced by a certain class of critics ; and the 
timely and judicious work on Holy Trinity Church at Stratford has 
not escaped this unintelligent fault-finding. A petty squabble among 
the parish authorities has made the criticism appear more plausible 
to those not thoroughly acquainted with the facts in the case. 
Having visited Stratford every year but one in the last seven, and 
having watched the repairs of the church with keen interest, I may 
say that, in my humble opinion, there is no good reason for these 
strictures. The interior of Jhe building has been * restored * in the 
best sense of the term. The mischief done in the past has been 
wisely corrected. There has been a return to the old construction 
and arrangements, not a substitution of new ones^ that, as some have 
hastily declared, give a modern ' spick-and-span new ' look to the 
ancient structure. The changes, moreover, have been made with 
the approval of the Bishop of the diocese and the consent of the 
parishioners formally expressed, and also under the direction of 
eminent architects. As to the work in the churchyard I cannot 
speak from personal observation. It is proper to add that I have 
never met the vicar, Dr. Arbuthnot, and therefore am not influenced 
by any personal considerations in what I say of him." 

On his attention being called to this card of Dr. Rolfe's, Mr. William 

Winter gave us permission to print the following letter, addressed to us at 

our request :  

" The Beaufort, 754 Seventh Avenue, 
" New York, February i6th, 1890. 
" To the Editors of Shakespeariana : 

" . . . Whatever Dr. Rolfe writes is, of course, entitled to re- 
spect. But the facts as to the mutilation of Stratford church and church- 
yard are as I have stated them. The building and the grounds, in- 
deed, speak for themselves. It is mere folly to oppose an expression 
of opinion against obvious and specific facts. . . . The truth 
remains that while a part of the work of restoration has been well 
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conceived and properly done, another and a considerable part of it 
has tended to turn the church into a modern building, and to turn 
the churchyard into a sort of mortuary park. The beauty of the 
place cannot be destroyed, but the venerable antiquity and romantic 
charm of it have been considerably and needlessly impaired. I have 
been a frequent visitor at Stratford-on-Avon during the last thirteen 
years. I have spent much time there, and I know, from close 
and careful investigation, that Stratford church and churchyard are 
not nearly as interesting as they were before the present vicar be- 
gan to furbush them up with * the modern improvements.' I am, 
furthermore, in a position to apprise Dr. Rolfe that a considerable 
number of the leading citizens of Stratford-upon-Avon take the same 
' intelligent ' view of the subject that I have expressed. 

" Faithfully yours, 

"William Winter." 

From the Birmingham Gazette of March i ith, 1890, we cut the fol- 
lowing : 

" Mr. Timmins and the Restoration of Stratford-on-Avon 
Church. — Mr. Timmins yesterday called attention to the Vicar of 
Stratford-on-Avon with respect to another restoration scheme which 
is about to be put into operation. Mr. Timmins, in a letter to the 
Times, quotes the following from the Stratford Parish Magazine for 
March : 

" ' This month will see a start made with the restoration of the 
chancel of our parish church. The committee have accepted a 
tender from Mr. Franklin, the builder who has already done such 
good work at the church, to repair and clean the inside walls and 
roof, and to restore the old stalls. This will cost nearly ;^6oo, and 
the women of Stratford have already collected over ;^400, but, as 
the vicar has made himself responsible for the full sum required, it 
is to be hoped that they will set themselves with renewed energy to the 
task of getting ;^200 more. Before the work is completed, the windows 
which were bequeathed to the church by the late Miss Bromley 
will be ready for fixing, and as they cost ;^500, the total improve- 
ment will represent ;£'i,ioo. There is one other work which griev- 
ously needs undertaking, and which the committee have approved 
of, but alas have no funds to carry out, — ^the repaving of the chancel. 
The present pavement is worn away, and walking upon it is really 
dangerous. We have serious fears that a church-warden some day 
will sprain his ankle, if he does not break his leg. The sum required 
is ;£^28o, and it would be so nice to have it done at the same 
time as the stalls that we live in hopes some one will come forward 
and say, " I will do it." We fear we shall be shut out of the 
chancel for about three months, and, of course, the congregation will 
suffer some inconvenience ; but the experience of this will only make 
the opening festival, which will be early in June, more joyous.' 

"Commenting on this announcement, Mr. Timmins says: — 
' This seems to mean that not only " we," but the thousands of pil- 
grims to the grave-stone and monument of Shakespeare, are to be 
" shut out " for " about three months," which would be a serious 
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disappointment to visitors from all parts of the world who can visit 
only once. No guarantee seems to be given as to what will be done 
in the name of restoration when the public is shut out, and very 
possibly many serious changes may be made, and then any protest 
will be too late. Is it not the clear duty of the bishop, or the lay 
rectors, or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or the Times, to inter- 
vene and to watch on behalf of the British public the possible 
changes in this national monument, where the remains and the 
memorial of Shakespeare are preserved? Is such a monument as 
Shakespeare's church to be left to the mercy of a vicar (for life) and 
an anonymous local committee ? ' " 

In The Critic of April 5th, 1890, Dr. Rolfe has the following further 
comment : 

" The Stratford ' Restoration * Again. — A bewildered 
querist in a neighboring city wants to know what is 'the truth 
about this Stratford business.* He has read the five pages headed 
' Vandalism at Stratford-upon-Avon ' in Shakespeariana for Janu- 
ary, and is evidently impressed by the quotations from Halliwell- 
Phillipps and others ' who ought to know ' about the matter. I can 
only repeat my honest opinion that, so far as the work on the 
church is concerned, there is no good ground for complaint. All that 
Halliwell-Phillipps really said was, that people familiar with the 
history of the church * may be excused for thinking it possible that 
the irremediable mischief which accrued through local management 
on previous occasions may now be repeated under similar conditions * 
(the italics are mine). There had been 'vandalism ' in the past, and 
he feared it might occur again. Others had the same apprehension, 
and it was natural enough, considering how often 'restoration' 
of ancient buildings in England has covered a multitude of sins 
against architecture and history. In this instance, however, I 
believe that the work has been conducted in the right spirit. One 
would suppose from some of the criticisms that the church had been 
' modernized,' and made to look in some respects as if ' newly built ' ; 
but I doubt whether a visitor who had not seen it before, and had 
not heard of the restorations, would suspect that any important 
repairs or alterations had been made in the last hundred years. The 
new organ, of course, looks new, and the window put in a few years 
ago by American contributions would not be mistaken for ancient 
glass, but the sacred edifice itself appears to me more truly vener- 
able, more as we may imagine it was in Shakespeare's own day, 
than when I first saw it twenty-two years ago. 

" The vicar has been censured for charging a fixed fee of six- 
pence for admission to the church when service is not going on ; but 
this is coming to be the rule at the English cathedrals and churches 
that are much visited by tourists, the great majority of whom I am 
confident are relieved when they find that they are to pay a definite 
price instead of the indefinite ' tip ' otherwise expected. It was also 
a good idea to give each visitor a printed description of the church, 
though people who have never been there, and who are bound to 
find fiault with everything the present vicar does, have actually com- 
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plained of this. In former years the sexton or verger used to take 
tourists about the building in as a hurried way as he could, in order 
to get his ' tip/ and be ready to attend to another lot of visitors ; but 
now one can linger in the building and examine it at leisure, referring 
to the printed slip, which is a welcome exchange for the parrot-like 
gabble of the attendant. 

"As to the alleged 'vandalism' in the churchyard, I can only 
say, as in a former note, that I know nothing of my own knowledge ; 
but I shall be surprised if this portion of the charges against the 
vicar does not prove to be as unreasonable as the rest" 

Finally, we have the following letter, from which our readers will 
draw, of course, their own conclusions : 

" AvoNBANK, Stratford-on- Avon, March, 1 890. 
" My Dear Sirs : — In reply to your inquiries, I regret that you 
should have asked me to take part in the correspondence to which 
you refer. To give a complete history of the subject would be long, 
and to me very painful. I can only shortly in reply say, that I have 
now seen the paragraph from The Critic^ but in it I do not find that 
the writer * completely exonerates the vicar.* The fact is the vicar's 
want of tact and temper has not only hindered the work on the 
church, but has also drawn on him and the restoration committee a 
great deal of undeserved or exaggerated criticism. 

"The most important part of the work of restoration has been on 
the exterior and main fabric of the building, which was sadly out of re- 
pair. This work has, happily, been completed. The Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings was consulted, and there was no 
'pulling down and rebuilding,' but simple repairs, only single decayed 
stones being replaced by sound ones. This gave the church, at first, 
not a ' spick and span,* but rather a spotty appearance, which has now 
almost toned down by the action of the weather. The removal of the 
galleries, put up in 1840, was also approved of by the society. A 
great mistake was made in the removal of some partly decayed mon- 
uments, which was done without consulting the committee. One of 
these, the Hart tablet, being connected with the memory of Shake- 
speare, naturally caused great excitement and indignation, which the 
vicar met in a very injudicious manner. The tablet has been care- 
fully replaced, but from that time everything has been criticised by 
the press, often in no very friendly spirit. The work done since has 
been mainly in the interior of the church, and has not affected the 
fabric. The original intentions of the committee have, in some in- 
stances, been departed from or overridden, but I believe that no 
'irreparable injury' has been committed, though some things have 
been done, and I believe are contemplated, to which I would certainly 
object had I any voice in the matter. My connection with the res- 
toration committee, however, ended in June 1888, and I am happy 
to think that the repairs and safety of the fabric had then been se- 
cured. There is still some desirable work to be done, but the un- 
friendly criticisms and the way in which they have been met, render 
it very unlikely that money can be raised to undertake these for many 
years to come. Yours feithfully, 

"Charles E. Flower." 
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Editorially, Shakespeariana has already stated its own convictions 
in this " restoration " matter in the plainest terms. Certainly we cannot be 
expressing more than the universal sentiment of all who interest them- 
selves in the preservation of history and of sanctuary, when we add the 
hope that, in the future, the task of repairing and remodelling the ravages 
of time on Shakespeare's Church will be left to those who regard the edifice 
as a Memorial of Shakespeare. The idea of any possible competition be- 
tween the memory of Shakespeare and Religion, or between the memory of 
Shakespeare and the Anglican Church, is one we have never discussed, and 
one which is quite too absurd for adult discussion. 



IS BROWNING DRIVING OUT SHAKESPEARE? 

Something like this question was asked in Shakespeariana in its 
issue of February, 1889, and answered very promptly in the negative. 
" Within that circle none durst walk but he,*' occurred to us then, as now, 
to be, and always to be, the response to any such impertinence. But, 
while the question appeared to answer itself, there nevertheless seems of 
late to be some necessity of recapitulating. New lights have arisen to • 
urge that Shakespeare, while yet holding the worship, was losing the 
demonstrations of his posterity. Shakespeare, we are told by certain 
young persons who have recently taken the " Comparative Study of Liter- 
ature " as their province, is getting to be a little " Elizabethan." While 
splendid still, he is not quite ** complex " enough for our nineteenth- 
twentieth century stucty/ His characters are too direct; devoted to the 
portrayal of only one emotion apiece. What we want is something 
" realistic," — something really *' dramatic." These two words, " realistic " 
and " dramatic," are now understood and illustrated to mean something 
much more complicated than an Othello, a Macbeth, or even a Hamlet. 
The passions should not be depicted quite so grandly and loftily. It is 
much better to run them into commonplace now and then ; to mix them 
up with a little garbage now and then. Mr. Vincent Crummle's order 
to his stage-poet to write up to a real pump and wash-tub, Count 
Tolstoi's or M. Zola's analysis of the purely dirty or the absolutely 
functionary, are more nearly the correct things for the conventionality of 
modern life. And if these dirty and functional things can be handled in 
unexpected sources, — not, for example, by rude men, but by delicate young 
ladies, — so much the better ; since, of course, we must all the more admire 
the devotion to " truth in art " which compels such dainty hands to 
volunteer such " realistic " work ! We do not quite know how it has 
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happened— certainly it is not the fault of the author of the monograph Tfu 
Society and the 'Fad'^ — ^that the distinguished name of the late Mr. 
Browning had been mixed up with pronouncements from the aforesaid young 
ladies to the above-recited effect. But, since Mr. Morgan appears to us to be 
quite as anxious to rescue Mr. Browning from a possible damage in the 
house of his friends as to differentiate the possible vagaries and absurdities 
of the Browning Society — as an institution — from the candid objects and 
labors of the Shakespeare Society — as an institution, — ^it has seemed con- 
venient to present a sort of consensus of our correspondents and exchanges 
as to both, as further answering the question at the head of this article. 

Mr. Charles Arnold writes : 

" I have always supposed that Browning drew a comparison 
between Shakespeare and himself, not entirely to his own loss, in 
that passage in Bishop Blougram's Apology^ beginning : 

' . . . Shall we write 

Hamlet, Othello, make the world our own ? ' 

which, if it is ever possible to g-uess at the train of thought which 
happens to be running in Browning's mind, means that, by the aid of 
the difference in situation. Browning is quite as great a man as was 
Shakespeare! But any comparison between the two seems to me 
superfluous. As well compare the ocean with the Philadelphia 
Public Buildings, — the things compared are out of relation, are not 
in the same category. Shakespeare was not only a poet, but *soul 
of his age ; * not only a great poet, but * the applause, delight, and 
wonder of the stage.' And, to my mind, that is a fine passage 
wherein Mr. Morgan imagines Shakespeare foreseeing, while at work 
among the makeshifts and crudities of his own theatres, all the 
splendor of the modern stage, with the triumph of the practical 
stagewrights' art, transformation, ensemble and niise en scene. 
Browning is a poet, true enough. But to get at his poetry one must 
open his books of verses at the right places. Otherwise there is 
only expression massed (opaque, intricate, or only disordered, — I 
will not go into that). But it is the theory of our busy age, that if 
a man have something to say he must find means to say it briefly 
and at once, for there are others waiting their turn, and one cannot 
listen to anybody too long. Is it not because Shakespeare satisfies 
this theory to-day that his work is still read and prized ? I think it 
is. He speaks to us just as directly and unwastefully of words as if he 
were a nineteenth-century instead of a seventeenth-century man of 
affairs, to whom time was money and breath precious. This, I ap- 
prehend, is what Mr. Morgan means by saying that Shakespeare 
was scientific, and doubts if a less scientific element in Shakespeare 
would not just so far have closed him to nineteenth-century apprecia- 
tion. *To study a man's or a poet's "want of form," ' says Mr. 



* The Society and the 'Fad' Being an amplification of an address delivered before the Shake- 
speare Club of New York City. November i, 1889, by Appleton Morgan, President of the New York 
Shakespeare Society. Nfew York: N. D. C. Hodges, cloth, i2mo, pp. 26. 
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Morgan, * is a "fad." ' And surely he is right. If there is a system, 
a science, in Browning, well and good. But if not, to study and to 
organize societies to study that which is systemless, formless, and in- 
consequential is just a * fad,* and nothing can make it anything else ! 
I am glad, for one, that Mr. Morgan has calmly called attention to 
the matter. ' The modern sta^e, modern stage science, and stage 
art is the realization,' says Mr. Morgan, * of Shakespeare's dream.' 
Therefore he was a practical dreamer, and has been of practical use 
to his race. Therefore it is not — ^barring all other reasons — a * fad ' 
to study Shakespeare. And certainly Mr. Morgan insists upon our 
contemplating the difference between the Elizabethan and the Victorian 
poet most strenuously and completely when he opposes two such 
statements as these : 

* And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name! 

And this from The Inn Album : 

* That bard's a Browning, he neglects the form ! ' " 

Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall says : 

" I find The Society and the 'Fad * lying upon my table, and 
take it up with an indistinct question haunting my thoughts : ' Have 
the admirers of Browning been treading on the toes of the Shake- 
spearians ? ' What else could have suggested this comparison of 
the two names ? ' Browning and Ibsen are the only really dramatic 
authors of their century,' writes some one ; and the president of the 
New York Shakespeare Society enters the lists. 

" Once upon a time, when there were no ocean steamers, when 
a heavy tax cut us off from Engli.sh books, there appeared a volume, 
Bells and Pomegranates. Not only I, but many a bright young 
girl from Margaret Fuller's classes, the keen wits at Concord, and 
many a New England clergyman in embryo, including the well- 
beloved James Freeman Clarke, copied the verses which sent such a 
thrill through the heart. No one then thought that a new 'dramatic ' 
author was born, but every one felt the presence of a great ethical 
teacher. The morality of Shakespeare, whatever inspiration en- 
forces it, grows out of the nature of his piaterials. That of Brown- 
ing comes of set purpose, so that rarely, except in some graceful 
song or some outburst of hearty sympathy, such as we feel in 
Herve Riel or Kentish Sir Byng, do we find a verse of Brown- 
ing without its didactic point. The first followers of Browning in 
this country were the men who reprinted Sartor Resartus ; who 
loved Carlyle, adored Emerson, and looked critically at the grim 
facts in human history. No one can fail to see that, of the great 
mass of poetry that Browning has left, a portion must perish. Out 
of the rejected portion many noble lines or stanzas might be rescued, 
but will these ever pass into popular speech ? We quote Shake- 
speare without knowing it. Shall we ever quote Browning so ? It 
seems to me that any estimate of Browning which counts him as a 
dramatic poet is essentially mistaken. I doubt very much whether 
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th^word would ever have been used in connection with his poetry 
if he himself had not given the critics a hint in the volumes 
entitled, Dramatic Poems and Dramatic Lyrics, The Blot on the 
Scutche&n and Pippa Passes show the nearest approach to what 
may be called dramatic power in Browning, yet it is very hard to 
find any term to describe the best of his poems. In the preface to 
Dramatic Lyrics, the author says that all the poems are * dra- 
matic in principle/ That perhaps is true, but are they dramatic in 
achievement ? It seems to me that Browning's was not a dramatic, 
but rather an intensely sympathetic, nature. Thus, in The Ring 
and the Book, whether we turn to Count Guido, Caponsacchi, or 
Pompilia, we have, the author thinks, the utterances of * imaginary' 
persons.' 

"If Shakespeare had dealt with these persons, they would have 
been true to their period or the fairy realm of Titania. But what 
Browning pours into the mould of the tenth or the thirteenth century 
is, not what he might have found there, but the thought and feeling of 
a distinctly nineteenth-century man, — namely, himself However 
this statement may shock some of those who are no better lovers of 
Browning than myself, I think it would be impossible, even under 
the disguise of medieval spelling, to imagine Browning's poems 
written in any period antecedent to the Lake Poets. His verses are 
the climax of the retrospective, introspective, and subjective mood, 
into which Wordsworth and his followers plunged the English 
muse. The Browning societies were started, whatever Mr. Furnivall 
may think, because there were ethical points to be discussed and 
historic questions to be investigated, which the poet has made ob- 
scure by involved diction, no doubt, but which are out of the com- 
mon range of study. ' Mr. Browning,' says Mr. Morgan, * had no 
sources of information which the reader cannot enjoy or cannot pro- 
cure.' I think this a mistake. Browning had steeped himself in 
medieval lore, with which few persons ever come in contact, until he 
forgot how alien this was to the life of his time. He showed an 
almost ignoble scorn of his readers when he refused to write out the 
argument, or hint the time, place, and purpose of the masks he as- 
sumed, — for everywhere he was Browning, in spite of himself 

" We call Dante difficult because it is hard to master the politics 
and private history of his time. But Dante wrote the purest and 
most limpid Tuscan. Browning's involved style would not have 
created what Mr. Morgan calls ' fad.' It was the long list of con- 
undrums that he gave us from Sordello to La ' Sasiaz, which 
has produced that * fad.' * As a matter of fact,' says Mr. Morgan, 
' the language of Shakespeare is actually nearer to our own than 
that of any writer of any century preceding ours.' That is true ; 
but something more is true. It was Shakespeare and the translators 
of King James's Bible who created the English language of to-day ; — 
not its slang, not its technical terminologies, but the bone and mus- 
cle of the tongue used by the common people. Other poets might 
have contributed to this, but Shakespeare had the advantage of the 
theatre. The pithy sayings, the philosophic aphorisms, those lines 
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which answer to all human experience like the profoundest utterances 
of Scripture, sayings which seem so familiar to the novice when he 
opens his Shakespeare, were first uttered on the stage, and being 
caught up by the audience, passed at once into the safekeeping of 
the unlettered crowd. When Emerson once said that he found it 
impossible to understand what people meant when they asserted that 
the verses of Shakespeare could always be distinguished from those 
of Ben Jonson, Marlowe, or other writers of his period, he passed 
judgment on his own critical faculty, and the selections in ' Parnas- 
sus * show that he cared far more for the thought than for the form 
of a verse. So far speaks a hearty lover of Browning, who never- 
theless finds a good deal of truth in what Mr. Morgan suggests. 
But, for one, I rather object to Mr. Morgan's saying that * Shake- 
speare died so utterly unconscious that he had done anything more 
than any other playwright, that he never made the slightest effort to 
perpetuate a line he had written,' or to his insisting always that 
Shakespeare was a mere bread-winner. 

" For my part, I firmly believe that Shakespeare himself printed 
and edited, with extreme care, both the Vem^s and Adonis and the 
Lucrece, I believe that the Folio of 1623 was printed in pursuance 
of some pledge given to Shakespeare during his lifetime. The edi- 
tors regretted that Shakespeare had not lived to do it. If proof be 
wanting of Shakespeare's devotion to poetry as an art, I think thaf 
Prof. Baynes has satisfactorily shown us that the 'first heir of 
Shakespeare's invention ' carries the key-note to the love of poetry, 
which I think, and Prof. Baynes thinks, makes itself evident through- 
out the Sonnets. It is supposed that Venus and Adonis was printed 
in 1 596. The title-page to the first edition bears a motto from one 
of Ovid's Eclogues very characteristic of Ovid, and by its position 
quite as characteristic, I think, of Shakespeare himself : 

* Vilia miretur vulgus : mihi flavus Apollo 

Pocula Castalia plena ministret acqua.' 

• 

Of this Eclogue Prof. Baynes asserts that there was at that time no 
English translation. It was a .spirited vindication of the poet against 
the charge of being an idler. To understand all that Shakespeare 
meant when he put those two lines upon his title-page we must 
review the argument in Ovid. After naming all the greatest poets 
known to him, Ovid goes on to say : * With these I take my part ; 
their labors and rewards are the only objects of my ambition ; their 
life is the only life I care to lead.' 

" That Shakespeare loved Ovid every line of his earlier poems 
testifies, and on this title-page he tells us, in the words with which 
Ovid sums up his argument, that for him the elixir of life flows in 
the Castalian Spring. To put it into English^ 

*The vulgar, let the vulgar herd admire; 
To me, may the golden-haired Apollo serve cups 
brimming from Castaly.' 

This early poem glows with the vigor of youth and the passionate 
color of Ovid ; but in it Shakespeare has not failed to strike the note 
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of a much later century, to which he was to send his own uplifting 
summons, — a note which never fell upon the ear of the Latin poet. 
He says : 

* Call not Lust Love, for Love to Heaven is fled. 
Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain.' 

" Mr. Morgan draws attention to the fact that there is a certain 
prophetic quality in the plays, — -plays at first represented on barren 
boards, but suggestive of the most elaborate illustration, and sustain- 
ing it without modification. This is true; but again, more is true 
also. The magnificent setting given to Hamlet, Much Ado About 
Nothing, and the Merchant of Venice, by Irving, did not burden 
those plays in the least. It remained always subordinate to the 
play. It filled out our unconscious mental requirement, but we 
could spare it. Did we miss anything when Fanny Kemble read 
those same plays to us, without even a change of dress to emphasize 
her parts ? 

" ' I believe,' says Mr. Morgan, * that anything that survives its 
own century must have something of the practical about it.' Yes ; 
but the highest ' practical ' is the ideal. This must always be 
enshrined in verse if it is to be immortal. The genius of Byron 
could not redeem the flowing lines from which his own deficient 
moral consciousness expelled it. It is not alone because Shake- 
speare gives us inspired portraits of his own era that he is our most 
precious possession, but because he himself responded to the broad- 
est humanity of all the ages, and sang in unconscious sympathy with 
the immortal destiny of his race." 

Mr. Horace P. Harman writes : 

" The temptation to organize what I see Shakespeariana calls 
* tea-and-Browning sociables ' is naturally stronger in the case of a 
literature which means Anything than in that of a literature which 
means Something ; and so rather runs in Mr. Browning's favor as 
against Shakespeare just at present. Mr. Morgan, with some ex- 
perience perhaps, — certainly with the courage of his convictions, — 
essays to check the influence of this temptation. He suggests that 
if Browning were more intelligible there would be fewer Browning 
clubs ; that it is Mr. Browning's obscurity, rather than his material, 
which attracts the rarified young lady ; and urges that, while no 
great harm will be done on the whole by organizing sociables to 
guess at what Mr. Browning means, it would be better to devote the 
same amount of energy to something which has to do with matter of 
real moment ; since, after all, when translated into intelligibility, 
Mr. Browning only deals in familiar matter, — matter of which, as Mr. 
Morgan expresses it, * the world is already tenant-in-common along 
with the poet.' The mysterious law or tendency which just now 
rules that it is the rarified young person of the feminine — rather 
than of the masculine — gender who, on the plea that it is * dramatic,' 
runs into eulogistic analysis of * anything which is repulsive or un- 
pleasant, anything which has the flavor of forbidden fruit, or con- 
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cerning which the less said the better/ Mr. Morgan passes with 
the remark that * what is dirty is not, on that account, dramatic* 
The address is a strong one, full of traction. It makes but little 
estimate of what Mr. Morgan calls * mere cumulative poetry/ and 
suggests that the race has all the didacticism it hankers after, already. 
* It is because Shakespeare was the poet of the true and the living, 
rather than of the didactic and the transcendental, that he is im- 
mortal/ thinks Mr. Morgan, and I must say I concur. I do not 
understand Mr. Morgan as denying that Browning is a poet. That 
he believed himself a dramatic poet is no doubt the fact. But the 
world will hardly ,*I think, agree with him as to that. What Mr. 
Morgan implies, I conceive, is that the Browning societies are of no 
value to either Browning or to general literature, because they con- 
fine their industry not to Browning's merits, but to his faults, — for 
obscurity is, and always must be, a fault in anybody or in anything ; 
and because chatter about what one does not understand is not 
dignified because the chatterer happens to be a corporation instead 
of an individual, etc. I am sure I don't know who will arise to 
contradict Mr. Morgan as to this. 

Mrs. M. R. Silsby, president of the Seneca Falls Shakespeare Society 
(and who, like Dr. Rolfe, confesses to have organized a Browning So- 
ciety), writes : 

" I feel that there can be other objects in studying a poet than 
to hear about * the manners, customs, habits, speech,' of a certain 
century. I can sympathize with a society that studies Plato, Dante, 
Goethe. At the same time, I have room in my mind and heart for a 
Browning, a Shelley, a Wordsworth, .and even a Matthew Arnold, — 
all worthy of real study. I do not claim that Browning is the 
Shakespeare of the nineteenth century, or, as Miss Burt says, * the 
Marlowe to a Shakespeare yet to come,' or that he is the poet of 
the twentieth century. But I do claim that, while Browning has 
been overrated and worshipped, as well as underrated and misunder- 
stood, yet, when all has been said, he is a great poet. Christian teache^ 
and philosopher, and he must have a boundless influence on the 
poets that come after him. It is time for us to have another great 
poet, — ^another Shakespeare; and when he appears you will find him to 
^ have been greatly influenced by Browning. There is no necessity 
of * digging.' Browning's thought is never obscure ; his mode of 
expression often is. Do you not think a play or poem of Shake- 
speare is better enjoyed after repeated reading, — the better known the 
more appreciated ? Here is the need of Browning clubs, — to read 
and re-read, to study, to know that great poet. I am vexed with 
myself when I think of the pleasure I lost for so many years by not 
reading Browning simply because somebody dubbed him ' the poet 
of the opaque.' I never pulled a stray familiar text from my 
Browning calendar, for instance, — ' Ah, but a man's reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, or what's a heaven for ? ' or, * Other heights in other 
lives, God willing ! ' — even in the most depressed mood, without 
feeling encouraged and uplifted. Perhaps Browning is a woman's 
poet, and cannot be enjoyed by strong-minded man. If so, I am 
glad I am a woman." 
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Mr, Sidwell N. Breeze writes : 

" Browning * a dramatic poet ! ' Surely the writer in the Young 
Ladies' Journal who said this must have confined her knowledge of 
Mr. Browning to his own line, *And Robert Browning, you writer 
of plays,* or could not have read much Browning criticism outside 
of the Browning societies, who, I believe, are indisposed to listen to 
any denial of any attribute whatever to their adoration's object. No ! 
Browning may be better than * a dramatic poet,' but ' dramatic ' he 
is not. He is always subjective, metaphysical; using always the 
monologue as his conveyance. To call him * dramatic ' is to justify 
Mr. Morgan's question whether * It is only Mr. Browning's obscurity 
that the Browning societies study ? ' * How can the chemist read 
the soul ? * asks Mr. Stedman, who, I fear from this, would hardly 
be admitted into the circle of the esoteric Browningites." 

Mr. Robert Waters, author of Shakespeare as Portrayed by Himself ^ 



says 



" . . I think Mr. Morgan is right. These Browning societies 
are little else than a fad or a fashionable craze of the day. I have 
read some of Browning's poems with great pleasure and profit ; but 
the long ones I could not. I think, venture to attack as a reader. 
Nor do I think that it is worth one's while to rack one's brains, over 
a writer who cannot make his thoughts plainly intelligible to the 
men of his own day in the language of the day. . . I never for 
a moment confounded the Shakespeare societies with the Browning 
societies. I felt the difference which Mr. Morgan forcibly expresses." 

John Banfeld. Esq., writes : 

** The difference between Shakespeare and Browning is the dif- 
ference between the purely impersonal and the purely personal. 
Shakespeare is so impersonal that to day, after three centuries of 
study, men are .still debating who and what he was, or even as to 
whether he was not, like Sheridan's character. * several gentlemen at 
once.' Browning is so personal that one cannot take him at all 
without ascertaining, aliunde, who he was and what he is talking 
about. Another difference : Every word of Shakespeare is needed, 
is important, and its preservation a matter of scrupulous care. 
Browning writes long, dreary wastes of monologue that are ascer- 
tained to cover details of no importance, in which his poetry, if there 
is any, is like Gratiano's reasons, — forty grains of wheat in forty 
bushels of chaff. The chaff will perhaps yield to some sort of in- 
terpretation ; I doubt if it would not yield to any interpretation one 
might see fit to put uport it. But even if found necessary to express 
what it was intended to express, it is tremendously redundant. The 
Ring and the Book, for example, is an analysis of circumstantial evi- 
dence. But a lawyer — not a poet — could have done it all in about 
a fiftieth part, not to say a hundredth part, of the space. And so 
with all of the longer poems, which are simply demands upon our 
time which cannot, in justice to any other claims upon us, be con- 
sidered. Mr. Morgan, while willing to leave Mr. Browning's right 
to a Society open to the verdict of the centuries to come, does well, 
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in my opinion, in holding the Shakespeare society down to a work- 
ing in the material in which Shakespeare worked. 

Says the Evening Journal (July 5th) of Chicago— the city whence 
Browning told Mr. Depew came the deepest appreciation of his poetry — 
in an editorial entitled " The Browning Society Fad " : 

" One of the most trenchant vivisections of a popular literary 
craze that has lately appeared is from the pen of Appleton Morgan, 
President of the New York Shakespeare Society. * The death of 
Robert Browning/ Mr. Morgan observes, 'terminated one of the 
most wonderful and unprecedented spectacles in literature, — ^thatof a 
poet writing poetry, and the simultaneous organization on two conti- 
nents of learned societies to comprehend that poetry as fast as it was 
written.* Ludicrous as this statement appears when presented to the 
understanding, every one must acknowledge that it is nothing more 
than a bald and literal statement of fact. Shakespearian societies 
exist to-day in abundance, but no such thing was known or thought 
of in Shakespeare's own time. Why and wherefore ? Simply because 
there was no doubt as to the meaning of what Shakespeare wrote ; 
whereas Browning societies are formed expressly to study * the par- 
ticular expression, fashion, method, and form, or neglect of form. 
In this poet, as in no other, nouns are situated at long distances from 
their predicates, and verbs, adverbs, pronouns, prepositions, and other 
parts of speech are understood from their absence, or are to be 
guessed at from the tumultous context.' And, after the proper con- 
struction of the involved and elliptical sentences has been settled, and 
their meaning approximately ascertained, what then ? The subject- 
matter of Browning's poetry, Mr. Morgan holds, concerns itself only 
with the ' ordinary humanities with which all poetry deals, — the love- 
liness of virtue, the deadliness of vice, etc. ; matters which are pretty 
well settled by this time, and to which all further testimony or illus- 
tration is simply cumulative.' Consequently, if there were no obscu- 
rity in Browning's method of writing, there would be no occasion for 
the formation of Browning societies; the work of such societies 
being * not to study something or other that was said, but to find out if 
that something or other is there.' In a word. Browning societies are 
strictly ' adult parsing societies for the working out of literary conun- 
drums, puzzles, and rebuses.* On the other hand, Shakespeare societies 
are formed to obtain new light concerning ' the Elizabethan age and 
customs in which and among which Shakespeare lived and wrote; an 
age in which those modem institutions which we prize most — art, man- 
ners, letters, society, jurisprudence, the common law — were springing 
into birth.' By holding the mirror up to nature, Shakespeare em- 
bodied in his plays a photograph of the world as it existed around 
him, — ^the good and the bad, the coarse and the vulgar, the refined 
and the beautiful. And when these plays are properly reproduced 
upon a stage, with scenic accompaniments, we have the finished pic- 
ture. Being a poet and a dramatist of a high order of genius, he 
not only faithfully reproduced the features of his own age, but gave 
us at the same time the essential features and characteristics of 
human nature in all ages. Shakespeare made a thoroughly scientific 
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use of his imagination ; Browning did not. The twenty-second century 
man, looking back to this age to discover its principal and salient 
features, will find, Mr. Morgan thinks, a better picture of the time in 
the ' Mulligan * plays of Mr. Harrigan, of New York, which photo- 
graph the various phases of life in that city, than in the writings of 
Browning. Anything which survives its own century must have 
something of the practical and scientific about it. The didactic and 
transcendental alone can never become perennial and immortal. 
Shakespeare societies are really antiquarian societies; Browning 
societies are nothing more than a literary * fad.* The foregoing outline 
of thought will give the reader an inkling of the ground traversed in 
this masterly analysis, and also a few of the points discussed. Mr. 
Morgan's work is thoroughly and genially done ; and the conclusions 
reached commend themselves to the reader's understanding." 

The New York Tribune says : 

" The paper is a defence of Shakespeare societies, — which does 
not appear to have been seriously demanded, — And an incidental 
attack on the Browning societies, — which is apt to strike one as 
equally unnecessary. The following, moreover, is not the best pos- 
sible line of defence for Shakespeare societies: 'Because Shake- 
speare held the mirror up to the nature which environed him ; be- 
cause he became the chronicler of those manners, societies, and 
civilizations of his Elizabethan day which were the germs of our 
own, it is worth while to organize societies to study him in every 
aspect and from every point of view.' This is raAier a low view. 
Shakespeare was ' not for an age, but for all time.' He deserves 
study far less because he instructs us on the minor details of his 
time than because he knew human nature better than any man 
before or after him ; and because his writings are a great magazine 
of wit and wisdom and poetry, — ^the deepest truths expressed in the 
noblest language. If Mr. Morgan had taken that position he would 
have been unassailable." 

Dr. Rolfe (in The Critic^ June 6th) says : 

" The ' society' is the Shakespeare society, and the *fad ' is the 
Browning society. The existence of the former is justified on the 
ground that it is 'productive of real benefit, because its purpose is to 
study the matter (the material) in which Shakespeare deals ; * the 
latter is a ' fad,' and therefore * tolerable and not to be endured,' be- 
cause it is got up merely to study * the method and form ' of the 
poet. Mr. Morgan does not deny that Browning may be a great 
poet, but takes him and his poetry as illustrations of a literary 
crochet of the day, — ^the formation of societies to analyze and criti- 
cise the works of a writer of our own time. Mr. Morgan is presi- 
dent of a Shakespeare society. As I happen to be president of a 
Browning society — ^an honor that has been lately thrust upon me — 
it is hardly necessary to say that I cannot fully agree with what he 
says of such associations. Even if^ as he interprets Dr. Furnivall, 
the founder of the English Browning society, as saying, they are 
organized because the poet * was in danger of being neglected,' or 
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because * people could not readily ascertain whether there was any- 
thing in him to study/ they would not have been formed in vain. If 
they have accomplished nothing else, they certainly have helped to 
make Browning more widely known and better known than he 
might otherwise have been ; and if, as Mr. Morgan himself does not 
deny, Browning is worth knowing, this is labor well bestowed. I 
do not see that it differs essentially from that of a Shakespeare 
society. 

The Catholic World says : 

" Mr. Morgan makes prominent the distinction he perceives 
between the raison d'etre of the Shakespeare Society and the 
Browning Society. Mr. Morgan has some true things to say con- 
cerning the student of Mr. Browning who ' goes at him wjjh pick 
and spade, just as a twenty-second century grammarian might do,* 
but who ought to be aware that in doing so he * should not expect 
the yield he unearths to be any secret of his own century, — ^anything 
not already his own property in common with Browning himself 
The student of Shakespeare,' he adds, is not bent, like the Brown- 
ing ' faddist,' on a mere study of expression, but is * an antiquarian 
who has limited his researches to the age in which the modern insti- 
tutions we prize most — art, manners, letters, society, the common 
law which protects all these — were all springing to birth ; of which 
institutions William Shakespeare epitomized the very life, fibre, 
being.' Mr. Morgan holds that Shakespeare, having put his mean- 
ing into perfectly intelligible words, and his meaning having endeared 
and commended itself to successive generations, it is his entourage 
which needs study, and which gains it because of his already secure 
hold on the human heart. His opinion of Browning, as may be 
surmised, is not so flattering, but we incline to believe' it not less 
just." 

Says the Commercial Advertiser : 

" Mr. Morgan wants the public to distinguish between the 
Shakespeare Society and the Browning clubs. He calls these two 
classes of clubs — respectively : the Society and the ' Fad.* He says : 

" ' Because Shakespeare held the mirror up to the nature which 
environed him ; because he became the chronicler of those manners, 
societies, and civilizations of his Elizabethan day, which were the 
germs of our own, it is worth while to organize societies to study 
him in every aspect and from every point of view. The Shelley 
Society and the • Browning Society, on the other hand, has and will 
have only the form, the expression, and the moral of its poet to in- 
vestigate and debate.* In other words, this is Mr. Morgan's argu- 
ment in a. nutshell. To study Shakespeare is to study a combina- 
tion. To study Browning or Shelley is to study an individual man. 
Both studies may be valuable, but the first alone requires organized 
cooperation." . 

Says the Boston Herald: 

" Mr. Morgan calls the Browning and Ibsen societies the 
* fads * of young ladies and dilettante men who make claims for these 
two writers as the only really dramatic authors of this century, and 
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who ignore the work of Shakespeare as something that has substan- 
tially passed away, The rebuke which Mr. Morgan gives to the 
Browning societies is not undeserved. They have helped many 
people to gush over an author whom they could not understand, but 
it is to be feared that they have done little to deepen and increase 
the study of literature. Mr. Morgan has severely rapp>ed the socie- 
ties which attempt to put Browning and Ibsen in the place of Shake- 
speare, and those who are acquainted with the nonsense that has been 
poured forth at the Browning societies as evidences of a new cultus 
will feel that the treatment is richly deserved." 

Says the Sun (New York) : 

" The ' society ' in the title refers to the club, and the English 
slang word refers to the Browning, Ibsen, and Tolstoi ideas and to 
ideas similar. Mr. Morgan founds a sensible and interesting address 
upon a text furnished by a sentence from a young ladies' magazine, 
namely : ' Browning and Ibsen are the only really dramatic authors 
of their century. The allegation in the young ladies* magazine is 
full of opportunities for the commentator with a sense of humor, and 
Mr. Morgan has lots of fun with it." 

The Independent says : 

"The 'fad' in this case is Mr. Browning's poetry, which re- 
ceives in this little brochure, by the president of the New York 
Shakespeare Society, a well-merited castigation, not as poetry, but as 
a * fad.* Mr. Morgan draws clearly the distinction between work done 
by Shakespeare societies and the Browning clubs. It is to be hoped 
that he will have a hearing." 

Says the Englewood Times : 

" Mr. Morgan is a careful writer. In the little book before us 
the treatment of the subject is dispassionate and logical. The com- 
parison drawn throughout this monograph is between Shakespeare and 
Browning, the subject matter being largely based on the Browning 
and Shakespearian societies, and how they came to exist. A pleasant 
half-hour or more may be spent over the book, and some useful in- 
formation be derived from it. We agree with Mr. Morgan in his 
conclusion * It is because Shakespeare is the poet of the true and 
the living, rather than of the didactic and the transcendental, that he 
is perennial and immortal.' " 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen, President of the Syracuse Browning Society, 
says: 

" I have, at different times, been a member of two Shakespeare 
societies, and of the London and of the Syracuse Browning Clubs. 
There are several reasons why the latter seem to me the more profit- 
able: (i) There is a library of commentary upon Shakespeare so 
ample and so competent that its study is pretty sure to be worth more 
in every way than a comparison of the views of amateurs. So far, 
comparatively little helpful criticism of Browning has been issued in 
book form, and most of that little originated in Browning societies. 
(2) Shakespeare was indifferent to chronology and geography, so that 
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his backgrounds require little study. Browning's backgrounds are 
so luxurious and so true to detail, that an understanding of every point 
is of importance. This requires an amount of labor that is most 
likely to be accomplished when divided among the members of a 
club. This one, who is a traveller, will give a vivid description of the 
place ; that one will sum up the history of the period ; another will 
tell of local customs referred to ; and so on. Browning bears this 
close study wonderfully well, as, for instance, in Paracelsus. There 
are few readers with time or opportunity to look up individually all 
the features that a club can, in this way, develop without too much 
burden upon any single one. (3) Browning deals with modern prob- 
lems : not merely with the universals of Shakespeare, but with the 
special questions of our day, from hypnotism to divorce, from a chord 
in music or a mode in painting to agnosticism. Hence there is a 
liveliness and warmth of discussion in a Browning club hardly 
possible in a Shakespeare society. In my own experience, I have 
heard little of the verbal interpretation and grammatical quib- 
bling that are sometimes supposed to make up the proceedings 
of a Browning club. The form has usually seemed simple 
enough, but the meaning has often proved startling, especially 
when discussion became eager enough for members to forget the 
usual veil of self-reseive, and apply the thoughts of Browning to 
their own experiences." 

Editors Shakespeariana. — ^The final word for which you ask 
me, in kindly handing in the above in proof, shall be a short one. 

Your contributors, I think, incline rather to a discussion of 
Mr. Browning's merits as a poet than of the question I asked. That 
question was not, " Is Mr. Browning a Poet ? " but, " Is it worth 
while, at present, to organize societies to study Mr. Browning's 
poetry?" I submit that the proper way to answer this question is to 
examine the work of the Browning societies, — the matter which 
these societies themselves print, circulate, and call attention to. This 
matter is accessible in numberless pamphlets, papers, and bound 
volumes ; and at least one Browning society, in a neighboring city, 
perpetuates its proceedings in a monthly publication. It certainly 
seems to me that the question I asked is capable of being answered 
by a simple examination of all this matter — without animus, and 
without disturbing the achievements or reputation of Mr. Browning 
himself. 

Appleton Morgan. 

It is proposed to honor the memory of Shakespeare by erecting a 
beautiful theatre in Chicago, which will be almost a counterpart of the 
memorial theatre designed by Mr. Flower, at Stratford, and, like that, to 
be called The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. The memorial hall, it is 
intended, shall contain a library of Shakespearian literature, embracing 
many rare copies and reprints of early editions of the poet's works, now 
in the hands of American collectors ; a gallery of pictures, engravings, 
and statuary ; and a chamber devoted to a collection of the costumes. 
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armor, implements of warfare, heraldic devices, souvenirs, costumes and 
stage appurtenances of Eimous Shakespearian players ; besides such other 
memorabilia of the dramatist or the Shakespearian stage which the theatre 
might be fortunate enough to secure. The project is the conception of 
Mr. John Stapleton, the well-known stage manager ; and hb plans, which 
include the maintenance of a permanent stock company of the highest 
class, seem to have met with enthusiastic approval. Mr. Stapleton writes 
us that about $150,000 was pledged at the initial meeting held to con- 
sider his plan, which emboldens hj'm to launch the venture formally. 



CHICAGO'S STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
The late Samuel Johnstcn, of Chicago, who died in October, l886, 
left by will the sum of J 10,000 for a bronze statue of Shakespeare, to be 
placed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. The committee entrusted with the 



selection of a design have finally decided upon that presented by Mr. W. 
O. Partridge (an engraving of which is printed upon another page), which 
has received the unqualified praise of Dr William J. Rolfe, Appleton 
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Morgan, Esq., Mr. Thomas Davidson, and other gentlemen whose studies 
have rendered their verdicts of value in such matters. Dr. Rolfe writes : 

"Cambridge, Jan. 17, 1890. 

" My Dear Partridge : — The entrance of other callers at your 
studio yesterday prevented my telling you how thoroughly I liked 
your Shakespearian model. I have seen no " counterfeit presentment " 
of him either in painting or sculpture that comes so nearly up to my 
conception of the man as well as the poet, and I am more and more 
interested in the study of the man. He is perhaps the most imper- 
sonal of authors, but we nevertheless get many glimpses of ' the 
man * in * the book,' 

" One thing that particularly impresses me is his eminently prac- 
tical turn of mind. He knew how to make and invest money, and 
yet I see no evidence that he was actually sordid, as Grant White 
tries to make him out. That when he was writing Lear or Othello 
he should be suing a neighbor for a debt of £\ 15s. lod. need not 
jar upon our feelings. The man may have been a shameless rogue, 
of whom he felt it his duty to make an example. That the poet 
should have Keen engaged in such business at all does not trouble me 
in the least He was none the less a poet because he lived in the 
actual as well as the ideal world. His nature was broad enough for 
both. It is the small poetaster who affects contempt or inaptitude 
for the common prosaic duties and responsibilities. Shakespeare was 
evidently one of the most genial of men, — a gentleman in the true 
sense of the term. What a friend he must have been ! What pic- 
tures of manly friendship he gives us in the plays, to say nothing of 
the sonnets, if the latter are, as I believe, autobiographical, and, 
not mere exercises of fancy as some regard them. The delineations 
of the friendship of Antonio and Bassanio, Brutus and Cassius, 
Hamlet and Horatio, and the like are not surpassed by any of his 
pictures of the love of man and woman. 

" You do well in bringing Shakespeare down, as it were, 
among his common brotherhood of men, with whom, I believe, he 
had the deepest and broadest sympathies ; and this, no less than his 
practical character, should commend him and your attempt to 
embody him as he was to our Western friends. It is significant, too, 
in a way that your statue looks well from every point of view. 
Shakespeare was no one-sided man ; from whatever point we look at 
him he was a ' gracious figure.* I believe that those who best know 
and appreciate him will be best satisfied with your work ; and I shall 
be surprised if it is excelled by any of your rivals in the Chicago 
competition. Cordially yours, as ever, 

"W.J. ROLFE." 

Mr. Partridge, the artist, was born in Paris but twenty- eight years 
ago. His father was an amateur artist, and John Rodgers, who has an 
established reputation as a sculptor, is a cousin. Entering Columbia 
College in New York City, Mr. Partridge was compelled by ill-health, a 
year or two later, to drop his studies and go to Europe in search of 
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strength and recreation. At Florence he made the acquaintance of Galli, 
and studied with him for a time. Returning to America, he made his 
debut in a Shakespearian role at Wallack's Theatre in 1884. He spent 
one year on the stage, but in 1885 returned to Rome and the study of 
his chosen art, and spent two years with Pio Welonski, the great Polish 
sculptor. Again reaching his adopted home, Boston, he began his career 
with the prestige of careful and thorough preparation. The young artist 
has been compelled to earn in other ways the money necessary to com- 
plete his studies. He was connected with the recent Concord School of 
Philosophy as a lecturer, and as a reader of Keats and Shelley he has 
appeared in Chicago and other American cities. 

" All the literary work and all of the study of my life have led up 
to the conception and execution of this Shakespearian statue," says Mr. 
Partridge. " My stage experience and my intellectual associations with 
Shakespearian scholars have gradually given me a grasp of the artistic 
conception of my subject. This Shakespeare has been in my mind for 
years. I have turned it about from point to point, completing or chang- 
ing its details one by one. It is the work of my life." 

The figure of Shakespeare, apart from the pedestal of Mr. Par- 
tridge's work, is about seven and one-half feet high. The poet is repre- 
sented seated in an Elizabethan chair, in the dress usually assigned to 
him. The entire simplicity of the pose is striking. He is in the play- 
room, and has just turned his head as if about to speak to one of his 
staff. One hand, resting upon the back of the chair, holds the play- 
book; the other is carelessly placed upon* the left knee. The face is 
benignant, yet dignified. Mr. Partridge has not clung too tenaciously to 
any one of the various engraved portraits, between which there is such 
disparity, but has followed the general type through all. The most 
striking difference from other statues of Shakespeare is in the pose of the 
head, which is usually sunken, as in contemplation. 
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VI. — Henry Norman Hudson. 

Henry Norman Hudson was born in Cornwall, Vermont, January 
28th, 1 8 14. As the son of a farmer he had no advantages of higher 
education beyond those at reach on the farm. In his eighteenth year he 
was bound out to learn the trade of coachmaking, and, though he served 
his three years' apprenticeship faithfully, it was apparent that his appetite 
for books was fast leading him beyond the workman's bench. He had 
the privilege of using extra hours to earn additional wages, and the 
money thus earned was spent at thq village bookstore, the bookstore of a 
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university town, in purchasing works of an unusually solid character. 
The first book that took hold of him was Abercrombie on The Intellectual 
Powers. Then came Butler's Analogy, Plutarch's Lives, Milton, and books 
of that character. He never read novels. He determined to obtain a 
collegiate education, and accordingly he fitted himself to enter the fresh- 
man class in Middlebury College, where he graduated in 1840, and 
was a classmate of Hon, Edward J. Phelps, late American Minister to 
England, and of John G. Saxe, the poet. Dr. Hudson first taught school 



HUDSON, D.D., LL.I3, 

in Kentucky and Alabama, [and during these early years prepared a 
series of lectures on Shakespeare, which showed ripeness of thought and 
mastery of language. In 1844 Mr. Hudson came to Boston, and imme- 
diately began lecturing upon his favorite subject. He became intimate 
with many leaders in literary society, and his acquaintance with Dr. 
William Croswell, rector of the Church of the Advent, led to his admit- 
tance to the diaconate in the Episcopal Church in 1849. He was still 
more or less engaged in literary pursuits, and in 1852 became and con- 
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tinued for nearly three years the editor of The Churchman^ a weekly 
religious journal then published in New York. Subsequently he origi- 
nated the Church Monthly, which he edited a year or two. His only 
•parochial charge had been that of St. Michael's Church at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, assumed in 1858 and retained until i860. It was in 185 1 
that his first edition of Shakespeare's Plays appeared ; and this, properly 
speaking, was the first time the poet's text had been edited in this coun- 
try. For three years during the war Mr. Hudson served as chaplain in 
the regiment of the New York Volunteer Engineers. In this period he 
was put under arrest, and in consequence of that afterward published a 
pamphlet entitled A Chaplain's Campaign with General Butler , in which 
he was very severe upon the general. For a few months he was editor 
of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, In 1870 Ginn & Heath, as his 
publishers, brought out his School Shakespeare in three volumes. In 
1872 he put forth Shakespeare's Life, Art, and Characters, and later on a 
volume of sermons. The Text-Book of Poetry was his next publication, 
and then he set to work upon a text-book of English prose. In 1877 
the Classical English Reader was issued. From 1865 he resided princi- 
pally in Cambridge, frequently officiating in parish churches on Sundays, 
but principally devoting himself to the teaching of Shakespeare and 
and other English authors in Boston and the immediate neighborhood. 
He was for a long time a lecturer on English literature at the Boston 
University. A few years ago he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Middlebury College. Personally Mr. Hudson was said to be a man of 
marked peculiarities. He cared little for the opinions of others where 
they were at variance with his own, and would not have been troubled 
if he had had to stand against the world. He had the courage of his 
convictions almost more than any other man of his time. In appearance 
he was thought to resemble Carlyle. His life work had been primarily 
the study of the one great subject of Shakespeare, and his English text- 
books were a vigorous protest " against putting young students through 
a course of mere nibbles and snatches from a multitude of authors, where 
they cannot stay long enough with any one to develop any real taste for 
him or derive any solid benefit from him." The perfected fruit of his 
long, loving, and laborious study was The Harvard Shakespeare, of 
whose system and merits Shakespeariana printed a careful examination 
in its series of papers, " What Edition of Shakespeare Shall I Buy."* 

Dr. Hudson died at his home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 
17th, 1886, aged seventy-two years. Had we written his epitaph, we 
should have used his own words : " I have had much the same life in 
the society of Shakespeare's characters as in that of any breathing fellow- 
creatures, with this addition, that I know sickness cannot wither their 
bloom, nor death make spoil of their sweetness." 



 Volume VI. 



THE WEIRD SISTERS IN MACBETH, 

It seems to me that Shakespeare knew more of the three weird 
sisters than is mentioned in Holinshed's story of Macbeth, and that he 
must have heard of the Norse legends. The Northern " Tales " were 
beautiful, adorned with attributes of respect paid by early Teutonic 
races to women, and chiefly to " wise women." Shakespeare's were not, 
because of the other elements that mingled in his conception ; but they 
were superior to any ordinary idea of " witch ; " dignified, powerful, 
sharing a somewhat spiritual nature. Another feict, unnoticed heretofore, 
so far as I know, in its possible connection with these witches, is that King 
James (to whom it is generally inferred that the play of Macbeth was in- 
tended as a compliment) had published in Edinburgh, in 1597, a book on 
" Daemonologie," and a reprint had been made in England in 1 603 . A book 
written by a King was not such a commonplace and unimportant event in 
those days that it should pass unnoticed, especially by Shakespeare the Wise, 
when preparing a drama in the royal author's. honor. Fresh from recre- 
ating Hamlet with its historical and objective ghost, Shakespeare would 
read the King's book all the more critically and carefully. Whether he 
took the place of *' Philomathes " or not in the royal dialogue (like his 
own Harry Hotspur), the Royal Reasoner, as Epistemon, was able to 
prove clearly to him, quoting Scripture for his text, "that there were 
necromancers, witches, ghosts, spirits, and devils, in spite of Scot, the En- 
glishman, who had denied them, or Wierus, the German physician, who 
had excused them." Shakespeare absorbed it all to fit into his conception 
of the superstitious time and place and people he was painting. He had 
read in Holinshed that King DufTe's life had wasted away, as his waxen 
image melted before the/ witches' fire, in a manner that King James 
lucidly explains. This \s discovered atid stopped ; King Duffe recovered, 
and destroyed alike witches and all leagued traitors, and rested in the 
Castle of Forres, where Donewold murdered him, as Shakespeare makes 
Macbeth murder Duncan. The only trace that the witch episode had 
passed through his head is the phrase commencing, 

" I will drain him dry as hay." 

(Act I., Sc. iii.) 

King James had said that such evil practices as dealing with Satan were 
generally begun for " curiosity, revenge, or greed of gear." Revenge ap- 
pears in a malignant form in the passage, 

"A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap." 

(Act I., Sc. iii.) 

Had these been " tempted by curiosity, revenge, or greed of gear,'* 

to tamper with Macbeth ? They ask no reward of him ; he gives them 

no good words. Holinshed says : " At the beginning of his reign Mac- 
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beth did many worthie acts ; . . . . but afterwards, by illusion of the devils 
he defamed the same." King James divides sorcerers into two classes : 
1st, necromancers or magicians, tempted by curiosity of knowing, who 
had great power, being able to command Satan ; 2d, witches, of inferior 
power and desires, who served Satan. The witches of Macbeth are a 
generalized idea of both, They are powerful, they are fearless, but they 
"have masters." King James continues (Book I., Chap, v., page 15): 
" None can studie and put in practice . . . the cirkles and art of Magic, 
without committing a horrible defection from God, . . . contained in 
such bookes which I call the Deville's Schoole : There are four principal 
parts, — ^the persons of the conjurers, the action of the conjuration, the 

words and rites used to that effect, and the spirits that are so conjured 

There are likewise certaine seasons, dayes, and hours that they observe 
in this purpose." In his Book II. he says : " There are 20 women con- 
cerned to one man. Because that she is frailer than man is, and the 
Devil, ever since he tempted Eve, has been homelier with them." He 
describes them as ugly and old, and Shakespeare follows the King's as 
well as the popular delusion regarding them. " So withered and so wild 
in their attire." . . . "Filthy ways," etc., etc. The introduction of 
Hecate has been accounted for by the romantic nature of Shakespeare's 
genius (I cannot now enter into the discussion regarding the date of 
Middleton's " Witch," and its effect in modifying Shakespeare) ; but if he 
had intended the first group to represent the inhabitants of the eldem 
world, and from classic tales studied the attributes of the Parcae, Clotho, 
Laqhesis, and Atropos, he would find that " to these were often added a 
fourth, called Proserpina, Diana, or Hecate, — Diva Triformis " (see Lem- 
priere's Mythological Dictionary). And in this book of Daemonologie 
James gives us the various kinds of spirits, and says : " That fourthe 
kind of spirites, which by the Gentiles was called Diana and her wander- 
ing court, and amongst us are called Phairie." Here, therefore, we come 
upon the associated idea that leads to the connection. Diana Triformis, 
as Hecate, is able to mingle congruously with those others. Whether 
Scene v. of Act III. is authentic or not (and we cannot feel it to be so) 
Act IV., Scene i., 39, in which she appears, is certainly written by Shake- 
speare. It harmonizes well with this suggestion that she should say, 

" Like elves and &iries in a ring." 

That the word " witch " applied to the three sisters was, even in 
stage directions, only used because of the poverty of the language, is 
shown by the stage direction, " Enter Hecate to the other three witches.'' 
For neither in king-lore nor in folk-lore would Hecate have been called a 
" witch." Dr. Simon Forman, in 16 10, in describing the play oi Macbeth 
as it appeared to him, says : " There stood before them three women, 
fairies or nymphes." He does not call them " witches," though in the 
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latter part of the play they are given some of the attributes of witches. 
In noticing this we must not forget Holinshed*s clear distinction, that the 
first vision was of the " weird sisters/' and that it was afterwards that, not 
seeing them, Macbeth sought for " wizzards " and " witches." 

In regard to the other supernatural element in the play, we find no 
suggestion in Holinshed, except of the effects on nature of the murder of 
King •Duffe by Donewold ; carried also, with the bulk of that story, into 
the life of Macbeth. But King James had described the four different 
kind of spirits that trouble men or women : the first kind of them 
being called spectra, or umbra mortuorum, haunting houses or solitary 
pla(:es ; the second, spirits that follow certain people, and at divers hours 
trouble them ; the third, where they enter within them and possess them. 
Holinshed goes on to say : " If they have assumed a dead bodie where- 
into they lodge themselves, they can easily enough open without dinne 
any doore or window, and enter thereat. And if they enter as a sprite 
only, any place where the aire may come in at is large enough for an 
entry for them, for as I said before, a sprite can occupy no quantitie " 
(page 59). Where they appear, they are called wraithes in our own lan- 
guage, " either to forewarn them, or to discover to them the will of the 
defunct, or what was the way of his slauchter, as it is written in the booke 
of the * Histories Prodigious.* " Was the dead Banquo, " shaking his 
gory locks." one of those real fleshly daemons sent by the " Wierd Sister 
of the Past" or Present? Or was it driven to the banquet-hall by the 
devil himself, to cause despair in Macbeth? King James might well 
think so if he pleased, looking at the play, and remembering what he 
himself had written. 

What does Shakespeare think ? 

It is grand to see how lordly he sits, free from any encumbering 
belief in the subjects. The universal poet must speak of all things in 
heaven and earth, but it is as a dramatist and psychologist he speaks, 
and not as a believer. Sometimes proofs given us to support our own 
opinions make us doubt them. 

Certainly the objective ghost in Hamlet becomes a very subjective 
ghost in Macbeth, Only the imaginative characters, Macbeth and Ban- 
quo, see the " weird sisters ; " not their followers, not Lennox. Only the 
most imaginative character, in his highest state of excitement, sees visions 
and hears voices. Macbeth, with nerves overstrained, before the murder 
of Duncan sees the dagger ; and after it, struck by remorse, hears the 
voice. His conscience was hardened in crime before he resolved to mur- 
der Banquo. There are no hesitations, no dagger-visions seen before the 
deed ; but, after the act, conscience woke in remorse. And so Lady 
Macbeth, who had not seen the witches or heard the murderous message, 
sees nothing supernatural until her own mind is gone. But neither warn- 
ing visions nor remorseful ghosts rise to Macbeth's soul after he has 
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killed his conscience, not even the ghosts of Macduft's wife and babes. 
The subjectiveness of the ghost is in keeping with the nature of the 
" temptation " given Macbeth by the " weird sisters." They suggest no 
action ; yet the prophecy that he should be King defines the course of his 
energies. He starts at the name of " King." It is no new thought that 
he should supplant Duncan. 

Meditation develops situations. He yields to that suggpestion 
whose horrid image came not through "supernatural soliciting," nor 
through the " natural soliciting " of his wife, moved by ambitions and 
family feuds. 

However much Shakespeare has wronged the Macbeth of history, 
the Macbeth in the play chooses his own path and " drees his ain weird;" 
and, too late, learns to " doubt the equivocation of the friend that lied 
like truth." King James says : " I think it as possible that the Devil may 
prophesy to them when he deceives their imaginations in that sort, as well 
as when he plainly speakes unto them at other tymes for their prophesy- 
ing." The supemitural element is not an excrescence in this play ; but a 
part of the natural development of an energetic, passionate, imaginative, 
credulous, self-centred man, whose only conscience was formed from the 
** golden opinions " of others ; whose faith was of the earth, earthly ; and 
who was willing to "jump the life to come" in the pursuit of his blinding 
desire. Charlotte Stopes. 
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By courtesy of Ernest E. Baker, Esq., of Weston-super-Mare, we 
are permitted to print the following letter and postscript (suppressing only 
proper names) received by Mr. Baker's uncle, the late J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, shortly before his lamented death : 

"November 21, 1888. 

'* Dear Sir : — I have found parts 30 and 3 1 of the manuscript to 
which I have previously alluded. You shall have them for perusal, as 
they contain partial reports of conversations which Shakespeare has 
had with his spirit contemporaries. One of these contains notes of 
the observations he made the first time he came to see me. These 
little records will show you what a remarkable being he is, — ^so 
quick and ready and clever in debate, a match for any and every one. 
He is, moreover, an embodiment of humour and wit. When you 
meet him in the spirit state, you will be delighted with him. Of 
course you will form your own opinion of him after reading the 
brief things recorded. I have collected thirty-two of his new glees. 
These you will also see. It is of no further use to rummage 
amongst the records of the past for memorials of Shakespeare. He 
can be communicated with in propria persona. Please accept my 
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thanks for the ancient manuscript. " Hypnotism " is a term used to 
explain similar phenomena. 

" You may expect to receive the parts in course of a post or 
two. Hoping your health is better, 

" I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, * * * * 

" P. S. — Relative to the personal appearance of Shakespeare and 
others, when I wrote to you the other day I was quoting from 
memory, not having the manuscript before me. I was not quite 
correct in the stature ; both Mr. and Mrs. Shakespeare are one inch 
less than I had stated." 



A correspondent writes : Will you be kind enough to explain to 
one of your subscribers how Claudius came to be King of Denmark ? 
Should not Hamlet, according to the natural order of heredity, have be- 
come King upon the death of his father ? L. W. Curry. 

Shakespeare was more or less careless of these minor points of 
strict construction,— quite as careless as is the stage of the present 
day, where, to tell a story in the regulation time of an hour or two 
hours, the villain is convicted of his crime and carried off to be punished, 
without any formality of indictment, arraignment, trial, judgment, or sen- 
tence. Of course we cannot, as the Chinese are said to do, attend a play 
nightly for a year or so. The story is a transcript of the result, not a chron- 
icle. So whatever law matters are involved in Hamlet are, of course, English, 
the only law which Shakespeare knew. He only borrowed the story from 
Denmark ; he did not necessarily take the Danish Code along with the story. 

See Morgan's Shakespeare in Fact and in Crituism (p. 95): "It is 
to be remembered that Hamlet is an Englishman, and the Denmark in 
which he moves is an English court, ruled by an absolute monarch of 
the Tudor class, Claudius. No amount of scenic or other realism will 
enable us to confess a further obligation to Denmark than for a very 
limited stock of allusion and nomenclature. There certainly is neither 
habitude, cast of thought, method, or custom that can be called Danish, 
or that suggests itself as characteristic of Denmark's warlike, simple, 
sturdy, and unphilosophic inhabitants. . . . The succession from 
Claudius is stated in unmistakable terms of English law, . . an exact 
statement of the result, by Anglo-Saxon tenure," etc., etc. 

Under these circumstances, of course, Claudius was not King de jure. 
He was (English law again) really Pri?ice Consort^ as was Albert, the late 
husband of Queen Victoria. But, to .the general, the relationship 
made the Queen's husband a King. And we find the reign of Queen 
Mary, Elizabeth's predecessor, quite as often called, even in the learned 
histories, the reign of Philip and Mary. Perhaps Claudius was King of 
Denmark just as much and just as Uttle as Philip had been King of Eng- 
land, in the years 1554-1558, after his marriage with Queen Mary. 
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REVIKVVS. 

(77) The stereotype of the book reviewer, which runs to the effect that " this 
volume has added nothing to the world's imformationp" cannot be employed in 
noticing Mr. Tyler's book on the Sonnets. He certainly brings some new essays in 
the valuation of evidences, if nothing besides. Moreover his book is compact in a 
field where we have come to look for looseness, thoughtful where we have come to 
look for incoherence, and plausible where we have come to expect rattle-brained 
conjecture, and wild, or — worse yet — kindergarten, lunacy — the field of these unspeak- 
able sonnets. 

The reader will turn at once to the chapter on Mistress Mary Fytton, " the dark 
lady'* (?) of these sonnets, and to her picture, which accompanies it. Accepting then 
three theories — Mary Fitton was a dark lady, — a lady no better than she should be, 
and possibly rather worse, — a woman not beautiful, but attractive to men — maid of 
honor to Elizabeth — and, it seems (according to this book), herself attracted by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and ultimately becoming his mistress. Possibly she was the lady 
Shakespeare captured from Burbadge in the well-known story about William the 
Conqueror's coming before Richard the Third. For a raw country lad, who lived in 
a mid-English Sixteenth-Century village until he was eighteen, Shakespeare seems 
to have speedily had London at his feet ; lording it ineffably over his elders and 
fellows in the profession, he struts arm in arm with Southampton and Peml>roke, 
steals their mistresses from them, intrigues with the ladies of the Court. 

Mr. Tyler's book does not swallow all this, but leaves it, perhaps, for men like 
Gerald Massey, Heraud, Hitchcock, and Hosmer to demonstrate quite at will. 

(78) Fact, Fancy, and Fable, published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., is a 
stout and substantially-bound royal octavo volume of reference, of whose utility and 
practical value we cannot speak too highly. It is a most creditable effort on Mr. 
Reddall's part to confine his dictionary to phrases, expressions, proverbs, and catch- 
words such as are not contained in other works of popular reference. It also includes 
much else which other works of reference do not touch at all. It is very easy to 
criticise by whole pages a work which aims to •* supply information upon subjects 
usually omitted from works for ready reference" (as this title-page has it.) But 
glib and rapid criticism is impossible of a work like the present. Every page of it 
teems with numberless evidences of the compiler's care and thoroughness. Where 
else, for example, would we turn for explanation of •• Good Enough Morgan," " Patsy 
BoUvar," •• After us. the Deluge," '* Black Friday," " Between the Devil and the 
Deep Sea," "White Horse of the Peppers," "Spoke in His Wheel," and a thousand 
others. We cannot speak too highly of this volume, or of its capacity to fill an empty 
niche in the general library. And we may add that the word '* Dago," as applied to 
the lowest class of Italian laborers, is explained here, although a query as to the 
origin of the word as so applied — as we happen to know — stood unanswered for the 
better part of a year in a prominent magazine printed in a neighboring city. 

By the way, will Mr. Reddall tell us how •• Jiis Nibs" originated ? 

(81) (82) (83) (84) Mr. A. P. Russell is our American Charles Lamh. It is im- 
possible not to read his pages if we only let him t^lk to us out of them, and we read 
him slowly and lie back and re-read him with our eyes shut. One might almost grow 
poetical over Mr. Russell's books. Certainly no field of literature is gleaned until he 
has travelled it, and, as the traveller said of Venice, so we might say of every book 
of his : •' Chi non ti vede. non ti pretia," with a better than Holofernes. The vol- 
umes of Library Notes and Characteristics were first issued many years ago, but are 
now reappearing in their ninth editions. Our obligations to Mr. Russell were already 
forcing us to bankruptcy when his In a Club Comer and y^ Club of One appear. It 
was apparent from his prior volumes that Mr. Russell's humor could hardly be re- 
pressed, but in these two he has allowed it full swing. But the A Club of One espec- 
ially — the assumed diary of a hypochondriac (against which The Ufeand Adventures 
of Mr. John Buncle — was it a model ?— can hold no candle, as the saying is) — can 
not be done any sort of justice to in a review. To review it is only, at the most, to 
point it out as the most enjoyable book of its kind ever issued from an American 
press (and we are strenuously trying to speak within bounds). But if our readers 
will find room in their summer knapsacks for four volumes, we stake our editorial 
reputation unreservedly upon advising them to take these four along to mountain, 
shore, or spa, and to thank the Riverside Press for its dainty bookmaking, never more 
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delightfully emphasized than in this quartet. And if this advice of ours should get 
into print after summer is over, we may add, that, for the longest of winter evenings, 
Mr. Russell's books are the best company we know of. To let Mr. Russell talk to 
us is a liberal education. 

(86) Mr. Walter Scott here reprints one of the choicest of the late New Shake- 
speare Society's contributions to English archaeology. We still have the Furnivall 
•' Forewords " (why not Preface or Introduction ?) and his phonetics ; for although 
that great man has " founded " some dozen or sixteen societies devoted to English 
grammar, he writes for his own part a grammar of his own ; but, thanks to Mr. 
Lothrop-Withington and Mr. Scott, here is more of old Harrison than of Furnivall. 

(86) Dr. Furness calls this a " New Variorum ; " but we predict that it will 
come to be known as •* The Great Variorum." It covers nothing less than every- 
thing, boiled down to hard, sensible annotation. As short a note as possible, but as 
long as necessary, appears to be Dr. Furness's rule, and accordingly there are foot- 
notes here which run to several pages, while the appended illustrative matter is pre- 
cisely and exhaustively what a student must call for, and exclusive of anything he 
need not call for. This volume. As You Like It, is Dr. Furness's second volume of 
Shakespearian comedy in his great edition, and follows the method of its predeces- 
sor volumes. To the text of the first Folio every conjectural typog^raphy is noted, 
and no criticism, external, internal, aesthetic, creative, or " sign-post." is slighted. 
Indeed, the reader will most of all exclaim, on viewing the massed material illustra- 
tive of the great text which is here gathered, Surely this is the preserve in which 
future editors will quarry, and from which they will carry away to edit future Shake- 
speares. 

(92) Society in the Elizabethan Age By Hubert Hall, F. S. A., which 
now appears in an improved form, is an indispensable addition to the Shakespearian 
and Elizabethan student's library. Mr. Hall's plan is, from the public records them- 
selves, and so without theory, surmise, or predilection, to illustrate each grade of 
soc ety as the landlord, the tenant, the lawyer, the courtier, the host, the official, 
and so forth — by some concrete example. Thus, he takes Wild Darrell for his land- 
lord. Sir Thomas Gresham for his merchant, John Popham for his lawyer. The cul- 
tivation of the date was formative. The great landlords were m constant feud one 
with another. Rapacity, bribery, oppression, were rife. It was every man for him- 
self, and scabium extremis occupet, — the devil take the hindmost ! The courts were 
sustained so far as they upheld the rich, but their decrees were disregarded if they 
happened to do the reverse, which was a very rare occurrence. That a man held 
an ecclesiastical office — a bishop, a dean, or a vicar — meant nothing except a little 
extra capacity to plunder. The lot of the poor tenant was not indeed a happy one. 
The feudal laws were breaking up, and while this was in his favor, the fact was that 
he got pounded on all sides by the fragments. The only difference between the 
courtier and the judge, lawyer, bishop, or great franklin, was that he preferred to 
take his bribes in the shape of real estate, while the others absorbed theirs in cash. 
The operator was there too. and Sir Thomas Gresham cheated the government out 
of thousands of pounds, and although the government accountant exposed him, he 
had influence enough to get his accounts passed. There was no legal rate of interest, 
and everybody took what he could get, and used the bailiffs and the debtors' prisons, 
and the well-named " spunging houses," ^o help him extort the uttermost farthing. 
When an army was to be raised, the gallant soldier was there with his job. The 
lord war-treasurer of Ireland extorted everything, even the clothes off the soldiers' 
backs. If the student supposes that these were good old times, and tliat their 
own times are the only ones when offense's gilded hand shoves by justice, and the 
guilty prize buys out the law, let him read this volume. It is an indispensable 
volume in a Shakespearian library. 

(66) Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. add to their well-known and indispensable 
•• Minerva Library " a capital translation of the works of Moliere^the French Shake- 
speare. This edition is now the most convenient form in which these famous plays 
can be procured in English translation. 

(2) Mr. Wigston we have introduced before as a gentleman who believes 
thatlknowledge was the exclusive property of the dark ages (the darker the better), 
and that all progress in science since discovered is but a delusion and a snare. His 
handsome volume, pubhshed by Redway, begins with a frontispiece, which contains 
a fac-simile of the various head-pieces and tail-piece$, and other printers* ornaments, 
of certain books of Francis Bacon. This frontispiece is entitled *' Secret Marks Jrom " 
Lord Bacon's Works. These " Secret Marks," coupled with many cheerful facts. 
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such as that Shakespeare died in his fifty-third year, and that the word " Bacon *' 
always occurs in the First Folio upon page 52 or 53, mean a great many Roscicru- 
cian things indeed. From this we may learn — as Mr. Barlow would say — that when 
we know the age of Mr. Wigston at his death (which may the gods avert !). we 
may be able to read his books, of which this is the third and the shortest, being only 
182 pages. 

(4) Those who are curious of what our posterity may do and say, but most of 
all those who seriously ponder as to what resultant the visible tendencies of our own 
century may arrive at, should neglect to read none of these works. Except that the 
principles of the Prohibition party seem to have disappeared, we may, according to 
these works, which deal mostly with the twenty-second and the twenty-third 
centuries, expect, it seems, everything a great deal better and a great deal freer 
than most of us have it at present. Fighting will be done by Lord Tennyson's 
"airy navies" in "the central blue," and premiers and prime ministers will be as 
often ladies as the wretched males, who, no longer lords of creation, will have sunk 
to be mere men in two centuries. According to Anthony TroUope's The Fixed 
Period^ there will be plenty of scope for cranks as long as they confine themselves 
to preaching and preliminary expenses, but the government will see to it that they 
do not proceed to practical *• improvements," and cricket and (we infer) base-ball 
will be played by steam. Mr. Besant, in his The Inner House ^ agrees with Mr. Trol- 
lope as to the cranks, and shows besides how human nature and the love of men 
and women will yet survive. Mr. Bellamy, of Looking Backward notoriety, 
is, we regret to say, extinguishing himself as fast as possible by preaching a doctrine 
he calls " Nationalism," founded upon a public appreciation of the merits of his 
story, which he has mistaken for a public hankering after a realization of some of its 
Utopian fallacies. We observe that Mr. Bellamy's " Nationalism," as formulated by 
himself, begins like all other " socialist " and " international " programmes, by rob- 
bing somebody. Mr. Bellamy has, with an eye to popular applause, selected the 
railway companies to be robbed as a first step in his programme He says his gov- 
ernment would be " one great railway receivership." Mr. Bellamy is the biggest 
railroad wrecker (in his mind) we have had yet. But the present volume, Coesar's 
Column^ should be read with gpreater care than all of these, in our opinion. 

(6) Says the delicious Mr. Boswell: "On Monday, April 13, I arrived with 
Johnson at Mr. Lang^ton's, where were Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton. He was at first 
in a very silent mood. Before dinner he said nothing but ' Pretty baby ' to one ot 
the children. Langton said to me afterward that he could repeat Johnson's conver- 
sation before dinner, as Johnson said that he could repeat a complete chapter of The 
Natural History of Iceland ^ from the Danish of Harrebow, the whole of which was 
exactly thus : — 

Chap. LXXII. — Concerning Snakes, 

" There are no snakes to be met with throughout the whole island." 
The title of M. Jusserand's* book. The English Novel in the Times of Shakespeare ^ 
would at first suggest that M. Jusserand's readers could as easily repeat its contents as 
Dr. Johnson could repeat the Seventy-second Chapter of Harrebow's Natural History 
of Iceland, or, as Mr. Langton could repeat Dr. Johnson's conversation before dinner 
on that memorable and important occasiQn on which the Boswell affirms that the 
great man uttered that immortal sentence, •• Pretty Baby." But, to the contrary, 
here M. Jusserand apprises us that there were a great many more English novelist, 
in the times of William Shakespeare than snakes in Iceland (or even Irelands 
traditioned to quite be all fours with Iceland in this particular), and that one of 
these novels was "The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, written by Sir Philip 
Sydney, Knight." In brief, M. Jusserand is after novels, and, if we concede — 
which one is, perhaps, on the whole, rather apter to concede upon reading Mr. 
Jusserand than before — that English prose fiction is novels (and why is it not ?), 
then this is a capital book. Says our author : " As in our day, some of these 
novelists busied themselves chiefly with the analysis of passion and refined emo- 
tion, others chiefly concerned themselves with minute obseiVation of real life, and 
strove to place before the readers the outward features of their characters in a fashion 
impressive enough to enable him to realize what lay below the surface. Many of 
these pictures of manners and society were considered by contemporaries good like- 
nesses, not the less so because embellished'. . . . Lyly and Sidney embellished, 
according to the taste of the age, the people around them, whom they chose as patterns 
for the heroes of their novels, and as soon as their books were spread over the country 
fashionable ladies distinguished themselves from the common sort by being * Arcad- 
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ian * or ' Euphuized.' Through these very efforts a literature chiefly intended for 
Women was arising in England, and this is one characteristic more that links these 
authors to our modern novelists. So that, perhaps, bonds closer than we imagine 
unite those old writers, lost in a far-off past, with the novelists whos^ books, reprinted 
a hundred times, are to be found on every reading-table, and in everybody's hands.** 
Possibly it is not so easy to disagree with this Frenchman, after all ! And the book is 
a rare one. (Perhaps Mrs. Ashmead-Windle or Mr. Wigston might demonstrate it 
to be the "a book, a rare one" of Posthumous, and the Riddle in Cymbelitu^ 
which, taken with the opening of the Sixth Seal, or with anything else that comes 
handy, demonstrates tiie Baconian authorship of Shakespeare.) And then the pic- 
tures ! The sea-serpent, the DeWitt picture of the interior of the Swan Theatre, first 
presented in the seventh volume of the Bankside Shakespeare, and whose discovery 
Shakespeariana described last summer (Vol. VI., pp. 330-415) ; then there are ser- 
pents, boas, "lamias," of mythology and in human form,'— Queen Elizabeth, Kath- 
erine Phillips, always interesting, though often used before to float even shallower 
letter-press than the present. There is always something to be said for the man who 
takes himself seriously, and we shall say that the Shakespearian scholar should, by 
all means, add the volume to his shelves, to be valued as a curiosity, or a book of 
reference, exactly as his taste or necessity decrees. Similarly an electrician should 
place on his shelves a work upon " the Telegraph in the days of the Montezumas," 
which, on being opened, should make it appear that sketches drawn in red pigment 
upon tree barks constituted the " Telegraph in the days of the Montezumas." 



At its last meeting in May last, before adjourning for the long vacation, the 
New York Shakespeare Society had in consideration the issuing of a second series of 
its publications, (temporarily discontinued pending the establishment of the The 
Bankside Shakespeare), to consist of unexpurgated reprints of the old English 
miracle plays, mysteries, and moralities, as illustrating the growth of the drama up to 
Shakespeare, besides the least known and edited English plays contemporary with 
Shakespeare's own work. The proposition in this second series is to discard the black 
and gold cover and i6mo. page heretofore used, and, hereafter, all of the Society's 
publications to be issued in Bankside style — in the best work of The Riverside Press^ 
laid paper boards, parchment backs, 8vo., uniform with The Bankside Shakespeare. 
Two hundred and fifty copies of this series only to be printed. It was suggested that 
No. I of this second series be 

IACKE DRVMS Entertainment, or THE COMEDIE OF Pasqvil AND 
Katherine. as // hath beene fundry times plaid by the Children of Powles. Newly 
corrected, London, printed by W. Sianfby, for Phillip Knight, and are to be fold at 
his fhop in Chancery-Lane ouer against the Roles. 1616. (With notes, and Intro- 
duction touching the origin, growth and decadence of the Children's Companies). 

Hon. Martin W. Cooke, of Rochester, N. Y. was elected a regular member of 
the society. _ _ _ ^ 

The Shakespeare Ci.ub, of the City of New York, closed its second year of 
work April 23d, 1889, having, during the two years of its existence ,maintained not only 
its monthly receptions, where papers on Shakespeare and germane subject were read, 
but weekly meetings for serious work. Among the papers read have been Richard 
the Third, Lillian Houghton Mills ; Macbeth, Mrs. M. F. Hoagland ; Parallelisms 
in the Merchant of Venice, Mrs. L. G. Fish ; Shakespeare Spelling, Mrs. Charles L. 
Sprague. This Club is in every way a model of what a Shakespeare Club should be. 
Of its four monthly meetings, at only one, throne occurring on the anniversary of the 
birth-day, does the social character of the Club control. At all others, weekly or 
monthly, more or less work in the line of the Society's objects is accomplished. 
During the past year the Club has received incorporation under the statutes of the 
State of New York, its articles following somewhat those of the New York Shakes- 
peare Society, with which it is heartily in accord. The officers of the New York 
Shakespeare Club for the ensuing three years are as follows : — President, F. G. Smed- 
ley, Esq. ; Treasurer, Lee J. Vance, Esq. ; Secretary, W. B. Davenport, M. D. ; 
Recorder, Miss M. V. Worstell. 

%* In view of the greatly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urgently requested that contrib- 
utors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the plays, referring in preference to passages by the Bank- 
side line notation, or, where not practicable, the act, scene, and line notation of the Globe Shakespeare. Proof i« 
not sent to authors unless the nature of the matter require, or unless particularly desired. Please address all 
matter intended for the Editor to P. O. Box 323, Westfield, Union Co., N. J. 'fhe Editors cannot undertake ta 
return unused matter unless stamped envelope be inclosed for that purpose. 
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